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FOREWORD 


I  HAVE  been  given  the  opportunity  of  writing  a 
Foreword  to  the  splendid  papers  that  follow  in  this 
Jubilee  Volume.  As  one  who  has  been  connected 
with  the  College  from  its  foundation,  I  am  glad  to  do  so. 
I  commend  to  all  friends  and  supporters  of  our  College 
the  admirable  volume  which  has  been  so  carefully  and 
accurately  prepared.  I  was  intimately  connected  with 
all  the  founders,  men  of  the  highest  position  in  our 
land,  and  all  staunchly  true  to  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation. 

Our  Dominion  is  now  celebrating  and  extolling 
the  work  of  the  Fathers  of  Confederation.  It  is  most 
fitting  that  the  great  work  of  the  Fathers  of  Wycliffe 
College  should  also  be  celebrated  by  friends  and 
supporters  of  the  College — work  done  by  them  from 
purely  spiritual  and  disinterested  motives  for  the  Love 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  for  the  promotion  of  His 
cause  in  the  World. 

Wycliffe  College  graduates  have  gone  far  and  wide, 
not  only  in  our  own  Dominion  but  in  the  Arctic  regions, 
in  Japan,  South  America,  China,  Palestine,  India, 
preaching  the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  and  being 
used  to  bring  many  from  darkness  into  light. 

I  most  heartily  endorse  and  reaffirm  what  a  recent 
writer  has  stated:  “We  thank  God  that  this  College  of 
ours,  Wycliffe  College,  maintains  unalterably  the 
traditions  of  its  founders,  and  that  in  all  matters  of 
fundamental  faith,  doctrine,  and  teaching,  it  stands  by 
the  tests  set  forth  in  the  terms  of  its  constitution.  We 


thank  God,  to-day,  that  Wycliffe  stands  upon  the 
impregnable  rock  of  the  Bible,  the  Prayer  Book,  and 
the  Gospel.” 

May  this  be  true,  ‘‘Till  He  come.” 

What  joy  to  the  Fathers  of  Wycliffe  will  that  glad 
day  bring. 


JOHN  WYCLIFFE 
Rector  of  Lutterworth 
Obiit.  1384 


CHAPTER  I 


THE  HISTORY  OF  WYCLIFFE 

By  Professor  Dyson  Hague 

IN  that  fine  historical  study  of  Wycliffe’s  Place  in 
History,  Professor  Montague  Burrows  of  Oxford 
said  that  Wycliffe  founded  no  colleges  for  he  had 
no  means.  No  human  fabric  enshrined  his  ideas.  No 
great  institution  bears  his  name.  But  so  vast  is  the 
debt  that  England  owes  to  the  memory  of  the  man, 
that  it  might  be  thought  no  very  extravagant  recogni¬ 
tion  if  every  town  in  England  had  a  monument  and 
every  University  a  College  named  in  his  honour.  Little 
did  Professor  Burrows  dream  that  at  that  very  time 
across  the  ocean,  in  far  off  Canada,  a  College  was  being 
erected  by  Evangelical  Churchmen  in  the  City  of 
Toronto  that  would  bear  his  name  and  perpetuate  his 
memory.  And  little  did  the  men  who  laid  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  Wycliffe  College  ever  dream  in  that  day  of  small 
things  that  it  was  destined  to  become  within  four  or 
five  decades  one  of  the  largest  Anglican  theological 
colleges  in  the  Empire. 

Wycliffe  College  may  be  said  to  be  the  result  of  two 
very  remarkable  movements  in  the  history  of  the  Church 
of  England  in  Canada  over  seventy  years  ago.  The 
first  was  an  earnest  attempt  to  secure  the  rights  of  the 
Evangelical  laity.  The  second  a  still  more  earnest 
attempt  to  propagate  the  principles  of  the  Reformation. 
It  is  significant  that  in  both  these  movements  the  laity 
were  most  prominent.  The  first  resulted  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Evangelical  Association  of  the  United  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland  in  the  Diocese  of  Toronto  in  the 
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year  1869,  with  nine  well-known  Church  laymen  on  the 
Committee,  and  only  one  clergyman  (the  late  Arch¬ 
deacon  Boddy).  The  second  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
Church  Association  of  the  Diocese  of  Toronto  in  the 
year  1873,  with  eight  Church  laymen  on  the  Executive 
Committee  and  four  clergymen,  of  whom  two  were 
Canon  Sanson  and  Canon  O’Meara,  father  of  the  present 
Principal  of  Wycliffe  College.  It  was  from  these  two 
movements,  and  from  these  two  confederations  of 
Evangelical  Churchmen  that  Wycliffe  College  sprang. 

The  Initial  Movements 

It  was  in  the  year  1868  that  some  of  the  leading 
churchmen  in  the  Diocese  of  Toronto  resolved  to  form 
the  Church  of  England  Evangelical  Association.  Dean 
Grasett  was  to  be  the  President,  Archdeacon  Fuller, 
the  Rev.  Saltern  Givens,  Prof.  Daniel  Wilson  (after¬ 
wards  Sir  Daniel  Wilson  of  the  University  of  Toronto), 
and  Mr.  Homer  Dixon,  Vice-Presidents.  Canon  Baldwin 
(elder  brother  of  Bishop  Baldwin)  and  Mr.  F.  W. 
Kingstone,  K.C.,  Secretaries;  Mr.  Herbert  Mortimer 
(father  of  the  present  Registrar  of  Wycliffe  College), 
Treasurer;  with  a  managing  Committee  of  Archdeacon 
Boddy  and  nine  laity,  prominent  among  whom  were 
the  Hon.  S.  H.  Blake,  Dr.  Hodgins  and  Mr.  Robert 
Baldwin.  Their  first  appeal  was  made  on  March  1st, 
1869;  their  second  in  April,  1870.  After  that  they 
apparently  merged  into  the  Church  Association.  Their 
first  appeal  was  primarily  to  the  laity,  and  was  quaintly 
addressed  to:  “The  lay  members  of  the  United  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland  in  the  Diocese  of  Toronto." 
It  was  a  call  to  the  Synod  delegates  strenuously  to 
oppose  ritualism  and  sacerdotalism,  and  especially  to 
send  delegates  whose  Church  principles  were  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  views  of  the  great  majority  of  those 
whom  they  professed  to  represent. 


J.  HERBERT  MASON,  Esq. 


A.  H.  CAMPBELL,  Esq. 


SIR  DANIEL  WILSON, 

M.A.,  LL.D. 
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Their  second  appeal  had  a  still  more  Protestant  tone. 
It  objected  to  the  preponderance  of  power  being  placed 
with  those  clergy  and  laity  whose  views  were  repug¬ 
nant  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  Evangelical  laity.  In 
the  belief  that  the  great  mass  of  the  laity  of  the 
Church  of  England  throughout  Canada  is  Protestant 
at  heart,  they  appealed  to  the  laity  in  the  Easter 
elections  and  in  the  Synod  to  maintain  the  great 
principles  by  which  the  Church  of  England  asserts  her 
Catholicity  in  accordance  with  the  Scriptural  doctrines 
embodied  in  her  Articles,  and  her  Protestantism  in  the 
rejection  of  all  those  errors  by  which  the  Churches 
before  the  Reformation  had  obscured  the  Gospel  of 
Christ. 

It  was  while  this  Evangelical  Association  was  in  its 
early  working  that  one  of  our  leading  Church  laymen 
had  placed  in  his  hand  the  manual  of  the  Confraternity 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  He  was  startled  by  it.  He 
took  counsel  with  three  of  the  leading  laymen  of  the 
Church,  the  result  being  that  Chief  Justice  Draper, 
Prof.  Wilson  (afterwards  Sir  Daniel  Wilson)  and  Col. 
Gzowski  (afterwards  Sir  Casimir  Gzowski)  waited  upon 
the  Bishop.  A  most  interesting  correspondence  ensued. 
Meetings  were  held.  Investigations  were  undertaken, 
and  no  little  controversy  followed.  It  was  discovered 
that  a  branch  of  the  Confraternity  existed  in  Toronto, 
presided  over  by  a  clergyman  of  the  diocese,  and  that 
ritualistic  teaching  of  a  most  extreme  type  was  per¬ 
colating  into  various  parishes  in  the  Diocese.  In  the 
year  1873  a  climax  came  in  a  majority  vote  which 
excluded  from  all  the  offices  and  committees  of  the 
synod  the  representative  Evangelical  clergy  and  laity. 
The  excitement  was  intense.  A  crisis  had  come.  The 
result  was  the  formation  of  a  new  association,  the 
famous  Church  Association  of  the  Diocese  of  Toronto, 
which  came  into  existence  in  1873.  The  Association 
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was  organized  by  235  of  the  most  prominent  Churchmen 
in  our  land,  all  of  whom  have  passed  away.  As  this 
Association  was  the  seedbed  from  which  Wycliffe 
College  sprang,  it  will  be  interesting  to  notice  some  of 
the  leading  elements  of  its  constitution.  They  were 
five. 

1.  To  maintain  the  principles  and  doctrines  of  our 
Church  as  established  at  the  Reformation,  and  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  simplicity  of  her  Protestant  worship  and  the 
purity  of  her  Scriptural  teaching. 

2.  To  oppose  the  dissemination  of  doctrines  contrary 
to  those  authoritative  standards  of  our  Church;  and 
to  resist  all  unauthorized  changes  or  innovations  in  her 
services  as  prescribed  in  the  Prayer  Book. 

3.  To  cultivate  an  earnest  spirit  of  brotherly  union 
in  accordance  with  the  Apostolic  precept:  “that  there 
be  no  divisions  among  you;  but  that  ye  be  perfectly 
joined  together  in  the  same  mind  and  in  the  same 
judgment,”  and  so  to  foster  hearty  co-operation  in  all 
efforts  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  the  extension  of 
the  Church,  the  enkindling  of  a  devoted  missionary 
spirit  among  its  members. 

4.  To  diffuse  information  on  all  subjects  specially 
affecting  the  welfare  of  the  Church,  and  to  aim  at 
uniting  all  her  members  in  a  hearty  and  uncompromising 
maintenance  of  our  most  holy  faith;  alike  against 
tractarianism,  ritualism,  rationalism,  or  whatever  other 
movements  threaten  to  undo  the  great  work  of  the 
Reformation. 

5.  To  extend  co-operation  throughout  the  Diocese, 
by  forming  branches  of  this  the  Evangelical,  or  Church 
Association;  by  public  meetings  and  by  the  agency  of 
the  Press,  so  that  the  members  of  our  Church  may  be 
confirmed  in  the  great  principles  which  were  reasserted 
in  her  Articles  at  the  Reformation. 

In  the  year  following,  1874,  the  Church  Association 
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sent  forth  an  appeal  which  was  to  have  a  far-reaching 
effect  upon  the  history  of  the  Church  of  England  in 
Canada  and  throughout  the  world.  It  was  a  resolve 
that  was  afterwards  to  be  stereotyped  in  the  concrete 
of  brick  and  stone.  That  resolve  was  Wycliffe  College. 

The  Beginning  of  the  College 

“In  answer  to  a  very  general  demand  for  some 
objects  connected  with  the  work  of  the  Church  in  which 
her  members  might  heartily  co-operate,  the  Church 
Association  has  resolved  to  undertake  a  training  establish¬ 
ment  for  young  men  of  sound  Evangelical  views  where 
they  will  be  prepared  with  the  utmost  care  for  the 
ministry  of  our  Church.”  When  or  where  or  by  whom 
the  idea  was  conceived  and  the  resolve  was  made  will 
probably  never  be  known.  *  It  would  indeed  be  of  sur¬ 
passing  interest  to  many  to-day  if  it  could  be  discovered 
to  what  clergyman  or  layman  the  idea  first  came  of  a 
theological  college  on  purely  Protestant  and  Evangelical 
lines;  the  idea  of  a  Canadian  College  for  Evangelical 
Canadian  Churchmen.  When  we  think  of  the  time 
and  think  of  the  men,  it  was  certainly  a  daring  resolution, 
and  as  we  shall  presently  see  there  arose  no  small  stir 
about  the  proposal. 

It  will  be  well  for  the  churchmen  of  this  generation 
to  glance  at  the  names  of  the  men  who  were  foremost  in 
this  movement.  They  are  worthy  of  remembrance  by 
all  who  love  Wycliffe,  and  what  Wycliffe  College  stands 
for.  There  was  as  the  President  the  Hon.  Chief  Justice 
W.  H.  Draper,  C.B.,  a  prominent  statesman  and  jurist, 
as  well  as  a  stalwart  and  scholarly  churchman.  His 
marble  bust  is  still  to  be  seen  near  the  right  hand  side 
of  the  chancel  of  St.  James  Cathedral.  The  Vice- 
Presidents  were  Dean  Grasett  (the  Rector  of  the  Cathe¬ 
dral),  the  Hon.  Vice-Chancellor  Blake,  who  was  more 
than  any  man  the  heart  and  soul  and  impulsive  nerve  of 
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the  whole  movement,  and  Dr.  Daniel  Wilson,  the 
honoured  and  beloved  President  of  University  College, 
Toronto,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  scholars  of  inter¬ 
national  reputation  on  this  continent.  On  the  Executive 
Committee  were  Canon  O’Meara,  of  Port  Hope  (the 
father  of  the  present  Principal  of  Wycliffe  College), 
Canon  Sanson,  the  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Col. 
Gzowski,  Mr.  A.  H.  Campbell,  Dr.  J.  G.  Hodgins,  and 
B.  Homer  Dixon,  K.N..L,  who  was  the  Honorary 
Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

The  whole  Church  was  soon  noisy  with  the  strife  of 
tongues.  In  fact,  voices  were  heard  declaring  that  all 
this  was  opposed  to  the  law  of  our  Church  and  the  order 
of  our  constitution.  Charges  of  disloyalty  and  lawless¬ 
ness  were  made  in  the  press  and  in  the  synod,  and  the 
authority  of  the  Bishop  was  invoked  to  arrest  this  anti- 
Church  and  anti-episcopal  Association. 

The  Bishop,  Bishop  Bethune,  brought  the  matter 
before  the  synod.  On  December  20th,  1873,  he  issued 
a  pastoral  on  the  subject  in  which  he  defended  the  use 
of  the  term  "altar,”  and  in  a  somewhat  halting  way, 
the  practice  of  private  or  auricular  confession,  and  other 
practices,  and  generally  deploring  the  stirring  up  of 
strife,  instead  of  the  promotion  of  the  unity  of  spirit 
in  the  bond  of  peace.  A  year  later,  December,  1874, 
he  issued  another  pastoral  upon  the  subject,  in  which 
he  declared  it  to  be  his  imperative  duty  to  protest  against 
the  Church  Association  as  a  Church  Association  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  recognition  and  control  of  the  Church, 
and  in  fact  tending  to  bring  the  legitimate  organizations 
and  the  recognized  institutions  of  the  Church  into  dis¬ 
credit.  In  1874  things  came  to  a  climax.  Some  of  the 
clergy  who  were  the  leaders  of  the  Church  Association 
and  the  founders  of  Wycliffe  College  were  actually 
impeached  by  direction  of  the  Bishop,  and  summoned 
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to  trial  by  an  Episcopal  Commission  for  disparaging  the 
government  and  discipline  of  the  Church. 

It  was  a  strange  scene.  For  the  first  time  probably 
in  the  history  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Canada  a 
body  of  the  most  honoured  and  most  revered  clergy  of 
the  Church  were  brought  before  a  Bishop’s  Commission 
and  tried  as  depravers  of  the  government  and  discipline 
of  the  Church.  As  may  be  well  imagined,  the  laity 
were  deeply  aroused.  Two  thousand  laymen  rose  to  the 
support  of  these  honoured  and  beloved  clergymen, 
whose  only  crime  was  that  they  had  been  faithful  to 
the  law  of  God  and  the  Church.  A  spirit  of  indignant 
enthusiasm  was  awakened  throughout  the  Church,  such 
as  probably  has  never  been  equalled  in  the  history  of 
this  land.  A  Manifesto  signed  by  2,000  of  the  laity 
was  presented  to  the  impeached  clergymen  expressing 
regret  at  the  unprecedented  course  taken;  and  voicing 
feelings  of  indignation  against  the  proceedings. 

The  signers  of  this  Manifesto  have  nearly  all  passed 
on.  Many  of  them  were  names  that  stand  foremost 
in  the  history  of  the  Church  and  of  our  land :  Sir  Casimir 
Gzowski,  Sir  Daniel  Wilson,  Sir  Thomas  Galt,  the  Hon. 
S.  H.  Blake,  Judge  Gwynne,  Colonel  Robert  B.  Denison, 
Colonel  George  Denison,  Judge  Boyd,  the  Honourable 
Edward  Blake,  Sheriff  Jarvis,  Clarke  Gamble,  K.C.,  the 
Honourable  J.  K.  Kerr,  Colonel  Delamere,  and  William  R. 
Mulock  (K.C.).  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  move¬ 
ment  was  not  the  unreasonable  or  sentimental  opposition 
of  a  few  nameless  and  unrepresentative  Churchmen. 
It  was  the  deep  and  conscientious  opposition  of  many 
of  the  ablest  men  that  Canada  has  produced.  The 
trial,  as  may  be  well  imagined,  came  to  nothing.  Two 
of  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Bishop  declined 
to  act,  and  the  others  at  the  end  of  the  trial  brought  in 
the  judgment  that  no  Canon  or  other  law  of  the  Church 
or  the  Diocese  had  been  violated,  and  “the  Com- 
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missioners  do  not  recommend  the  institution  of  any 
further  proceedings.” 

But  the  trial  was  not  in  vain.  The  earnest  prayer 
that  “with  the  blessing  of  God  the  present  crisis  may 
be  so  overruled  as  the  more  firmly  to  build  up  in  our 
Church  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,”  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  answered.  The  result  was  but  a  prelude 
to  further  progress  and  a  stimulus  to  action  on  behalf 
of  a  body  of  Evangelical  laymen,  more  welded  together 
than  ever  in  the  resolve  to  advance. 

The  “Evangelical  Churchman”  Started 

The  first  and  most  important  outcome  was  the  con¬ 
viction  that  they  must  have  an  organ  for  the  propagation 
of  their  principles.  They  must  start  at  once  a  Church 
weekly  that  would  become  the  rallying  centre  of  the 
Evangelicals;  a  paper  which  should  unflinchingly  pro¬ 
claim  the  principles  of  our  Church  as  established  at 
the  Reformation.  And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  on 
Thursday,  18th  May,  1876,  the  Evangelical  Churchman 
was  launched  as  a  Church  paper  that  could  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  young  and  old,  with  the  primary  objects 
of  maintaining  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  Church 
of  England,  encouraging  a  missionary  spirit,  and  pro¬ 
viding  a  paper  of  which  any  Churchman  might  be 
proud.  Mr.  Robert  Baldwin  (the  second  son  of  the  Hon. 
Robert  Baldwin)  accepted  the  position  of  Honorary 
Treasurer.  It  was  not  long  before  the  very  able  articles 
of  the  editorial  department  attracted  widespread  in¬ 
terest,  and  the  splendid  selection  of  contributed  articles 
and  contributions  from  the  ablest  Evangelical  journals 
lifted  the  paper  to  a  very  high  plane  of  literary  excellence 
and  doctrinal  power. 

Let  Us  Commence  the  Divinity  School! 

But  the  second  and  by  far  the  more  important  out¬ 
come  of  the  unification  of  the  Evangelical  clergy  and 
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laity  in  this  movement  was  the  taking  of  some  very 
definite  and  practical  steps  for  the  commencement  of 
the  Evangelical  Divinity  School.  As  we  said,  as  far 
back  as  the  year  1874  the  idea  was  first  conceived  of  a 
theological  college.  But  it  seems  that  three  years 
passed  before  anything  practical  was  done.  It  was  in 
January,  1S77,  that  an  anonymous  Evangelical  raised 
as  a  faint  voice  the  cry:  “LET  OUR  EVANGELICAL 
SCHOOL  BE  COMMENCED.  The  beginning  may 
be  small — it  matters  not.  Let  us  not  delay  longer  in 
preparing  men  to  go  out  into  newly-settled  lands,  and 
establish  our  Church  and  give  the  emigrant  the  means 
of  grace  we  so  largely  possess.”  This  urgent  and  common- 
sense  call  for  action  was  not  in  vain.  It  was  at  once 
taken  up,  and  in  a  leading  article  in  February  it  was 
stated  that  there  were  some  young  men  of  promise  who 
in  our  Canadian  Church  were  trying  to  prepare  them¬ 
selves  for  the  Ministry,  and  if  they  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  would  enter  speedily  upon  its  work.  One 
young  man  said  that  if  we  had  an  Evangelical  School 
in  the  Dominion  the  very  name  would  make  it  shine 
forth  like  a  beacon  on  a  hill  to  earnest-minded  young 
men  who  loved  the  Evangel.  That  was  in  March,  1877. 

The  following  month  the  Editor  of  the  Evangelical 
Churchman  received  a  letter  from  a  correspondent  who 
said  that  he  knew  some  young  men  who  contemplated 
devoting  their  lives  to  the  service  of  the  Lord,  and 
the  writer  asked  “if  he  would  be  right  in  saying  that 
the  Evangelical  School  of  the  Church  Association 
would  soon  commence  work.  With  the  religious 
fervour  that  is  overspreading  the  country,  surely  there 
never  was  such  an  auspicious  occasion  for  the  in¬ 
auguration  of  such  an  institution.”  The  Editor,  in  a 
brief  footnote,  made  this  significant  reply:  “You  are 
right  in  your  supposition.” 
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The  Rainsford  Mission 

In  the  meantime  a  very  remarkable  event  in  the 
history  of  the  Church  of  England  in  this  diocese  occurred, 
and  that  was  a  great  Church  Mission  conducted  by  the 
Rev.  W.  S.  Rainsford,  son  of  a  well-known  Evangelical 
English  Churchman,  the  late  Marcus  Rainsford  of 
Belgrave  Square,  London.  At  the  invitation  of  Dean 
Grasett,  Mr.  Rainsford,  at  that  time  a  man  of  remark¬ 
able  physical  strength  and  personal  charm,  inaugurated 
in  St.  James  Cathedral  a  series  of  evangelistic  services, 
preaching  with  intense  fervour  and  extraordinary 
simplicity  the  salient  elements  of  the  Gospel.  It  was 
the  beginning  of  what  was  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
Church  revival  ever  known  in  this  city  or  country:  a 
movement  indeed  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Dean  first 
of  all  sent  a  request  to  the  ministers  of  all  the  Protestant 
Churches  in  Toronto  earnestly  desiring  the  prayerful 
sympathy  of  their  congregations  on  behalf  of  the  special 
evangelistic  services  to  be  held.  The  sole  object  of 
these  services,  he  said,  is  to  win  souls  for  the  knowledge 
and  love  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  result  was 
extraordinary.  Vast  crowds  night  after  night  thronged 
the  Cathedral,  and  it  was  marvellous  to  see  the  multi¬ 
tudes  which  came,  not  only  from  our  own  Churches,  but 
from  the  Churches  of  other  denominations,  to  hear  his 
sublime  and  eloquent  appeals.  Moody  himself  did  not 
plead  more  earnestly  with  souls  to  accept  then  and  there 
the  Saviour  as  their  own,  and  to  consecrate  themselves 
absolutely  to  His  service.  One  who  was  at  these  services 
will  never  forget  the  crowded  Cathedral  with  the 
thousands  bowed  in  silent  prayer;  the  ringing  voice  like 
the  sound  of  an  alarum  bell  calling  men  to  flee  for  refuge 
to  the  Saviour’s  open  arms;  and  the  marvellous  appeal 
in  the  solemnity  of  the  after  meeting  when  hundreds 
gathered  to  answer  the  question:  “What  must  I  do 
to  be  saved?  ”  There  was  no  excitement,  no  sensational- 
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ism.  The  Missioner  was  a  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  all  was  conducted  with  dignity  and 
gravity  according  to  the  services  and  teaching  of  our 
Church.  The  results,  however,  were  widespread  and 
permanent.  So  many  wished  to  be  Sunday  School 
teachers  that  work  could  not  be  found  for  them.  In 
many  Churches  they  had  the  largest  Confirmation 
classes  ever  known.  In  one  Church  the  communicants 
increased  by  700  and  in  another  it  was  calculated  that 
over  300  had  been  led  into  newness  of  life. 

But  the  thing  of  profound  significance  in  this  history 
of  our  College  was  the  fact  that  a  number  of  young  men 
who  had  been  led  to  yield  themselves  wholeheartedly 
to  Christ,  resolved  to  devote  themselves  to  the  sacred 
ministry  and  become  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land.  In  the  report  of  the  Church  Association  for  1877 
it  was  thus  very  finely  put:  *“ Since  the  late  visit  of  the 
eminent  Evangelist  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Rainsford,  for  which 
God’s  holy  Name  be  devoutly  praised,  an  encouraging 
number  of  young  men  have  signified  their  desire  to 
prepare  themselves  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  if  they 
could  only  find  some  accessible  theological  school  to 
whose  teaching  they  might  give  the  undoubted  con¬ 
fidence  of  their  young  and  zealous  hearts.  (How  signi¬ 
ficant  was  that  word  “if” — if  they  could  only  find!) 
No  wonder  the  Evangelical  leaders  felt  that  this  was 
indeed  a  very  voice  from  God  to  them,  to  start  at  once 
an  institution  where  such  postulants  could  have  their 
hearts’  desire  fulfilled. 

The  Man  for  the  Hour 

In  the  early  part  of  1877  the  first  actual  step  was 
taken  in  the  attempt  to  secure  a  clergyman  who  should 
take  over  the  management  of  the  Evangelical  Church¬ 
man  and  aid  in  the  establishment  of  the  long  promised 
Divinity  School,  having  the  position  of  Professor  of 
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Exegetical  Theology.  In  that  critical  hour  everything 
would  depend  upon  wise  and  able  leadership.  The 
problem  was  to  find  a  man  able  enough,  and  earnest 
enough,  and  sound  enough,  to  initiate  the  work  of  a 
Protestant  Episcopal  Divinity  School  as  they  had 
determined  to  call  the  College.  By  the  providence  of 
God  the  Rev.  Harrison  Tilley  brought  forward  the 
name  of  a  Church  clergyman  down  in  Nova  Scotia  who 
was  said  to  be  not  only  learned,  earnest,  and  outspoken, 
but  a  born  leader  and  teacher  of  men.  His  name  was 
James  Paterson  Sheraton,  at  that  time  the  beloved 
Rector  of  St.  James  Church,  Pictou,  Nova  Scotia. 
After  considerable  correspondence  and  interviews,  Mr. 
Sheraton  consented  to  resign  his  parish,  to  the  deep 
regret  of  his  parishioners,  who  spoke  in  the  highest 
terms  of  his  talents,  aspirations,  and  Evangelical  views. 
It  was  about  the  end  of  April  or  the  beginning  of  May, 
1877,  that  Mr.  Sheraton  (afterwards  widely  known  as 
Dr.  Sheraton,  or  more  affectionately  by  all  his  students 
as  “the  little  Doctor”)  arrived  in  Toronto.  From  the 
day  of  his  arrival  his  success  was  assured.  He  proved 
himself  entirely  worthy  of  the  trust  that  was  reposed 
in  him  by  the  clergy  and  laity.  He  possessed  all  the 
qualities  of  a  learned  and  convinced  theologian,  of  a 
convincing  and  inspiring  teacher.  Small  in  stature, 
with  a  weak  and  somewhat  high-pitched  voice,  he 
carried  within  that  diminutive  frame  the  heart  of  an 
evangelical  champion.  The  Church  soon  became  aware 
of  the  fact  that  a  teacher  and  leader  of  unusual  dis¬ 
tinction  had  entered  the  arena  of  the  Church’s  progres¬ 
sive  life.  He  threw  himself  into  the  task  of  making  a 
theological  college  with  the  zeal  of  an  apostle  and  the 
ability  of  a  scholar.  His  life  motto  seems  to  have  been, 
“Tffis  one  thing  I  do.”  He  was  a  born  propagandist. 
He  devoted  himself  with  a  single  eye  to  the  glory  of 
God,  to  the  propagation  of  evangelical  principles,  and  the 
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production  of  young  men  so  thoroughly  imbued  with 
evangelical  convictions  that  they  would  forward  the 
cause  in  any  and  every  part  of  the  world. 

Tile  Beginning  of  the  Beginnings 

The  first  thing  to  do  was  to  draw  up  a  prospectus  of 
the  proposed  Divinity  School.  The  second  was  to  get 
some  students.  The  initial  prospectus  which  the  reader 
may  find  on  page  18  of  the  Evangelical  Churchman  for 
May  24th,  1877,  is  in  many  respects  a  most  remarkable 
document.  Although  it  was  written  before  there  was 
any  trace  of  the  college  itself  as  an  institution,  to  say 
nothing  of  a  brick  or  stone  being  laid,  it  contained  the 
main  constituents  of  teaching  at  present  maintained  in 
Wycliffe  College.  Its  breadth  and  practicality  alike 
astonish.  The  mind  of  an  Evangelical  master  of  men  is 
apparent  throughout.  Prospective  candidates  were 
asked  to  go  and  see  Mr.  Sheraton  at  St.  James  School- 
house,  or  at  his  residence,  and  to  produce  satisfactory 
evidence  of  moral  and  religious  character,  and  of  such 
habits  as  would  fit  them  to  exercise  the  ministry  in  the 
Church  of  England.  Every  candidate,  if  not  a  graduate 
of  some  college  or  university,  must  at  least  be  able  to 
pass  an  examination  in  those  subjects  required  in  the 
matriculation  examination  at  the  University  of  Toronto. 
The  very  course  was  outlined,  in  Hebrew,  Biblical 
Greek,  Biblical  History,  Ecclesiastical  History,  System¬ 
atic  Theology,  Apologetics,  Liturgies  and  Elocution. 
The  text-books  that  were  recommended  involved  a  very 
high  order  of  theological  reading.  The  now  almost 
forgotten  works  of  Alford  and  Green,  and  Kurtz,  and 
Van  Oosterzee,  and  the  great  Church  Authorities, 
Hooker,  Litton,  Pearson,  Brown,  Boultbee,  Butler, 
Paley,  Blunt,  Blakeney,  and  others,  were  in  themselves 
a  revelation  of  the  regions  of  theological  knowledge 
they  would  have  to  traverse.  The  new  Principal  was 
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evidently  not  only  a  man  of  mighty  faith,  but  of  large 
ambitions.  It  was  manifest  from  the  first  that  no 
simpleton  or  sluggard  could  enter  the  doors  of  that 
Divinity  School.  The  breadth  as  well  as  the  depth  and 
height  of  the  prospective  course  of  teaching  almost 
amazes  one.  The  brave  little  Doctor  was  a  man  of 
mighty  faith  and  large  ambition.  His  resolve  evidently 
was  that  the  men  were  not  only  to  go  through  the 
principles  of  the  College,  but  that  the  principles  of  the 
College  were  to  go  through  them. 

A  Name  Selected 

The  name  that  was  chosen  for  the  new  theological 
college  was  most  significant.  It  was  incorporated  under 
the  name  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Divinity  School, 
and  as  the  P.E.D.S.  it  was  popularly  known  for  some 
years.  We  insert  here  the  names  of  the  founders. 
They  were  The  Very  Reverend  The  Dean  of  Toronto, 
F.  A.  Ball,  Robert  Baldwin,  Edward  Blake,  Samuel 
Hume  Blake,  Thomas  Moore  Benson,  The  Reverend 
S.  J.  Boddy,  John  Boyd,  W.  T.  Boyd,  A.  H.  Campbell, 

R.  B.  Denison,  G.  T.  Denison,  The  Reverend  T.  C. 
DesBarres,  B.  Homer  Dixon,  George  M.  Evans,  A.  P. 
Farrell,  Edward  Fitzgerald,  Clarke  Gamble,  F.  W. 
Glen,  The  Reverend  R.  W.  E.  Greene,  G.  H.  Grierson, 
John  Gillespie,  R.  T.  Gooderham,  C.  S.  Gzowski  the 
Younger,  John  W.  Gwynne,  The  Reverend  R.  H.  Harris, 
A.  Plewson,  J.  G.  Hodgins,  Sir  Hugh  Hoyles,  Newman 
Wright  Hoyles,  W.  H.  Howland,  The  Reverend  Septimus 
Jones,  J.  K.  Kerr,  F.  W.  Jarvis,  The  Reverend  J.  P. 
Lewis,  William  Magrath,  J.  Herbert  Mason,  W.  Redford 
Mulock,  George  Needier,  The  Reverend  Frederick 
Augustus  O’Meara,  W.  A.  Parlane,  The  Reverend  W. 

S.  Rainsford,  The  Reverend  A.  Sanson,  Sutherland 
Stayner,  The  Reverend  J.  P.  Sheraton,  The  Reverend 
J.  S.  Stone,  A.  F.  Scott,  Kivas  Tully,  Daniel  Wilson. 
From  the  first  the  founders  flung  their  colours  from 
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the  mast.  They  gloried  in  the  word  Protestant  as  in 
the  word  Episcopal.  They  knew  that  the  name  given 
to  the  Church  of  England  in  the  statutes  of  the  realm 
was  that  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  The  fifth 
Article  in  the  Union  of  England  and  Ireland  in  1800 
declared  that  the  Churches  of  England  and  Ireland 
are  united  in  one  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  In  the 
24th  section  of  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act  of  1829 
the  Church  of  England  is  called  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church. 

Looking  back  from  the  standpoint  of  to-day  it  is 
almost  amazing  to  think  of  the  opposition  to  the  new 
Divinity  School.  Letters  of  remonstrance  appeared  in 
the  daily  press.  At  last  the  denunciation  found  its 
climax  in  a  notice  of  motion  to  the  Synod  of  the  diocese 
of  Toronto:  “The  announcement  made  in  the  so-called 
Evangelical  Churchman  that  a  School  of  Theology  is  to 
be  opened  under  the  auspices  of  the  Church  Association 
is  to  be  condemned  by  every  Churchman  as  destructive 
to  the  welfare  of  the  Church  in  this  diocese.  And  this 
Synod  now  respectfully  requests  the  Lord  Bishop  of  the 
diocese  to  refuse  hjis  countenance  to  the  same,  and 
publicly  to  declare  that  h.e  will  neither  ordain  nor  license 
any  who  may  be  presented  from  the  said  theological 
school.” 

An  editorial  in  the  Evangelical  Churchman  at  once 
took  up  the  gauntlet  and  said:  “It  is  not  merely  the 
need  of  such  a  school,  but  our  right  to  have  such  a 
school  that  is  challenged.  We  say  that  to  call  upon  the 
Bishop  to  ask  this  question:  ‘Have  you  studied  at  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Divinity  School  of  Toronto?’  and 
to  make  him  say:  ‘Then  I  cannot  ordain  you,’  is  not 
only  ultra  vires ,  but  the  very  proposal  is  an  insult 
to  the  Bishop.”  But  that  was  not  the  worst.  On 
19th  June,  1877,  the  Toronto  Synod  was  opened  in 
St.  George’s  Chprch„  the  Rev.  Dr.  O’Meara  of  Port 
Hope  preaching  a  sermon  from  II  Cor.  5:  14,  on  the 
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constraining  love  of  Christ  as  the  true  centre  of  Christian 
unity.  But  it  was  immediately  succeeded  by  the 
Bishop’s  charge.  “I  contend  at  the  outset,”  he  said, 
“that  such  a  school  is  unnecessary.  I  can  well  foresee 
what  will  be  the  influence  of  the  rival  school  now  ushered 
into  life  upon  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  Church  in 
this  diocese.  It  will  promote  divisions,  foster  conflicts, 
and  produce  a  hampered  administration  and  a  divided 
authority  of  the  Church’s  general  interest.”  As  may  be 
well  imagined,  the  episcopal  charge,  was  regarded  by  the 
supporters  of  the  Divinity  School  as  an  attempt  to 
crush  by  a  policy  of  repression  the  work  which  they  had 
taken  in  hand.  They  pleaded  for  a  policy  of  compre¬ 
hension.  In  dignified  language  they  reiterated  their 
right  to  have  such  a  school,  and  the  urgent  and 
imperative  need  of  a  theological  institution  where 
Evangelical  men  could  get  a  thorough  and  systematic 
training.  ‘All  that  we  ask  is  to  be  allowed  quietly 
and  without  threatenings  and  misrepresentations  to 
educate  our  own  men.  And  whether  approved  or 
threatened,  through  good  report  and  evil  report,  we 
intend  with  God’s  blessing  quietly  and  earnestly  to 
carry  on  our  work,  assured  that  both  its  necessity  and 
its  efficiency  will  in  good  time  be  vindicated.’ 

The  Divinity  School  Opens 

In  the  meantime,  as  the  summer  months  of  1877 
went  on  and  autumn  approached,  the  prayers  and  hopes 
of  the  many  friends  and  supporters  of  the  new  Divinity 
School  throbbed  with  high  expectation.  One  by  one 
the  imaginary  barriers  seemed  to  be  taken  away.  The 
finger  of  God  was  seen.  Enquiries  for  the  terms  of 
admission  were  received  from  many  quarters.  A 
number  of  young  men  of  character  got  into  com¬ 
munication  with  Mr.  Sheraton,  who  in  those  days 
was  called  either  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  or  the 
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Principal.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Church  Associa¬ 
tion  it  was  said  that  in  October  we  shall,  God  willing, 
see  this  infant  Theological  School,  the  child  of  so  many 
anxious  thoughts  and  earnest  prayers,  enter  upon  its 
career  of  usefulness.  A  few  days  before  the  actual 
opening  of  the  new  Divinity  School  a  letter  appeared 
from  Mr.  A.  H.  Campbell.  “Our  School  is  now  ready; 
a  good  number  of  promising  pupils  have  been  gathered; 
an  able  and  faithful  man,  a  rare  scholar  and  sound 
divine,  has  been  selected  as  Dean  of  the  Faculty;  a 
number  of  bursaries  have  been  provided;  and  the  path 
is  now  open.  We  trust  to  achieve  with  a  divine  blessing 
this  great  work  so  long  and  earnestly  desired.” 

It  was  on  the  first  day  of  October,  1877,  fifty  years 
ago,  that  the  School  opened.  Though  a  great  day  in  the 
history  of  Wycliffe  College,,  it  was  truly  a  day  of  small 
things.  Beyond  a  brief  mention  in  the  paper  a  month 
later,  no  notice  whatever  apparently  was  taken  of  the 
matter,  even  in  the  religious  press.  Quietly  and  without 
ostentation  nine  young  men  entered  the  door  of  St. 
James’  Schoolhouse,  and  went  upstairs  to  what  was 
then  the  Infant  Class  room,  to  be  greeted  by  their  new 
leader,  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Sheraton.  Who  entered  the  room 
first;  what  was  said;  whether  the  opening  was  formal 
or  informal;  no  one  seems  to  remember.  Their  names 
were:  Herbert  Almon  (the  son  of  jthe  beloved  and 
honoured  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Halifax);  Clarence 
Ball  (a  B.A.  of  Trinity  College,  Toronto);  Bernard 
Bryan  (now  Canon  Bryan,  the  Rector  Emeritus  of  the 
Church  of  the  Epiphany,  Toronto);  Arthur  Chapman; 
Ogilvie  Dobbs  (now  Archdeacon  Dobbs  of  Kingston ; 
F.  H.  DuVernet  (afterwards  Archbishop  DuVernet); 
Geo.  T.  Griffith;  F.  W.  Kerr;  and  C.  H.  Marsh  (now 
Canon  Marsh  of  Lindsay).  Four  of  them  were  University 
men  of  distinction,  and  all  of  them  men  of  deep  con¬ 
viction,  high  character,  and  profoundly  impressed  with 
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their  high  responsibility  to  prepare  themselves  to  fight 
the  good  fight  of  faith  and  to  champion  the  principles 
of  the  Reformation  in  the  Church  of  England.  There 
is  no  record  of  the  fact  that  others  were  present,  but  it 
is  probable,  though  there  is  no  record  of  it,  that  the 
other  members  of  the  teaching  staff,  Dean  Grasett, 
Rev.  A.  Sanson,  Rev.  S.  J.  Boddy,  Rev.  Septimus  Jones, 
Rev.  S.  W.  Young,  Rev.  C.  R.  Matthew,  and  the  Rev. 
J.  S.  Stone,  were  present  on  that  auspicious  occasion. 

In  the  evening  the  Divinity  School  was  formally 
opened  in  St.  James’  Cathedral  Schoolhouse  with  a 
goodly  attendance  of  Clergymen  and  friends.  The 
inaugural  address  delivered  by  Principal  Sheraton  was  a 
masterpiece;  a  survey  of  the  field  of  labour,  and  the 
methods  of  work  to  be  adopted  in  the  various  depart¬ 
ments.  ‘Remember,  he  said,  that  though  Theology  is  a 
science,  pectus  facit  theologum,  it  is  the  heart  that  makes 
the  theologian.  If  the  heart  be  not  filled  with  the  love 
of  Christ  and  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  men,  your  labours 
will  be  in  vain.  Keep  bright  within  you  the  flame  of 
Christian  love  and  purity.  Engage  in  practical  religious 
work.  Assist  in  Sunday  School  work,  cottage  meetings, 
young  people’s  associations.  Be  punctual  and  diligent 
and  conscientious  in  all  your  studies.  Take  good  care 
of  your  health;  the  whole  man  is  needed  for  your  great 
and  arduous  work.  Cultivate  the  whole  mind.  I  pray 
God  to  bless  our  work  fiere  to  His  own  glory  and  the 
eternal  benefit  of  our  people.’  With  these  splendid 
woids  of  hope  and  promise,  of  duty  and  responsibility, 
the  first  session  of  what  was  afterwards  to  be  Wycliffe 
College  opened  with  the  happiest  auspices  of  success. 

hrom  the  beginning  the  Divinity  School  made  no 
concealment  of  its  position  in  the  Church  of  England  in 
Canada.  It  was  established  as  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
Divinity  School.  Its  object  was  to  train  men  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  as  embodied 
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in  the  thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  in  order  that  none  might  misapprehend,  it  set  forth 
the  distinctive  principles,  which  have  been  and  to-day 
are  its  raison  d'etre,  its  glory,  and  the  secret  of  its 
success.  They  were  seven  in  number: 

(1)  The  Bible  as  the  sole  rule  of  faith. 

(2)  Justification  by  faith  in  Christ  alone. 

(3)  The  sole  and  exclusive  priesthood  of  Jesus  Christ. 

(4)  The  Real  Presence  of  Christ  by  faith  in  the 
hearts  of  worthy  recipients  of  the  Holy  Com¬ 
munion. 

(5)  The  Church  of  Christ  as  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church,  the  whole  Church  Universal,  the  blessed 
company  of  all  faithful  people. 

(6)  The  visible  Church  ( visibilis  ecclesia)  of  Christ  as 
a  congregation  of  fqithful  men. 

(7)  An  historic  episcopate  traceable  to  apostolic 
direction  as  conducive  to  the  well-being  but  not 
necessary  to  the  being  of  the  Church. 

And  then  they  added  these  emphatic  words:  “The 
purpose  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Divinity  School  of 
Toronto  is  to  send  forth  men  called  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  preach  the  Gospel;  men  of  Evangelical  faith,  of  sound 
Churchmanship,  and  of  genuine  Catholic  spirit;  men 
who  love  and  proclaim  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel, 
and  are  determined,  with  St.  Paul,  to  know  NOTHING 
BUT  CHRIST  AND  HIM  CRUCIFIED.” 

The  names  of  the  first  Board  of  Management  deserve 
special  mention  here.  They  were,  first,  Robert  Baldwin, 
Esq.;  next  the  Hon.  Vice-Chancellor  Blake;  next  the 
Rev.  S.  J.  Boddy  (afterwards  Archdeacon  Boddy); 
His  Honour  Judge  Boyd  (the  father  of  Mrs.  O’Meara); 
A.  H.  Campbell,  Esq.;  Col.  George  T.  Denison;  C.  S. 
Gzowski,  Jr.,  Esq.;  Dr.  Hodgins  (the  Deputy  Minister 
of  Education);  Newman  W.  Hoyles,  Esq.  (our  Dr. 
Hoyles);  J.  K.  Kerr,  Esq.,  Q.C.;  J.  Herbert  Mason, 
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Esq.;  the  Rev.  F.  W.  O’Meara,  LL.D.  (Canon  O’Meara 
of  Port  Hope);  the  Rev.  Alex.  Sanson  (Canon  Sanson, 
Rector  of  Trinity  Church);  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Sheraton, 
B.A.;  and  Prof.  Daniel  Wilson,  LL.D.  (afterwards  Sir 
Daniel  Wilson,  the  President  of  University  College.) 
The  Trustees  were  Dean  Grasett,  Col.  Gzowski  (after¬ 
wards  Sir  Casimir  Gzowski),  and  Mr.  Homer  Dixon, 
K.N.L.  It  was  with  such  a  body  of  convinced  and 
courageous  and  outstanding  Churchmen  that  Wycliffe 
College  began  a  career  which  carried  with  it  the  promise 
of  progress  and  success  as  a  mighty  influence  for  good 
in  the  future  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Canada. 

The  First  Year 

The  College  opened  very  quietly,  and  during  the 
winter  of  1877-1878  continued  in  a  very  quiet  but 
deeply  earnest  and  laborious  way  its  initial  academic 
year.  As  compared  with  the  present  it  was  indeed  a 
very  curious  College,  if  College  it  could  be  called.  It 
was  what  Aristotle  would  have  called  a  peripatetic 
College.  A  goodly  part  of  the  time  of  the  students 
was  occupied  in  walking.  As  there  was  no  College 
residence,  most  of  them  boarded  upon  Wellesley  Street 
with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Moxon,  from  which  they  trudged 
down  to  the  Infant  class  room  in  St.  James’  School- 
house  day  by  day,  varying  this  with  walks  to  the 
residences  of  some  of  our  Clergy  who  were  lecturers, 
such  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Boddy,  whose  house  was  away 
up  on  Winchester  Street,  to  say  nothing  of  the  frequent 
tramps  to  the  University  College  Library,  as  there  was 
at  that  time  no  library  in  connection  with  the  Divinity 
School.  Doubtless  this  imperative  regime  of  exercise 
contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  building  up  those 
habits  of  activity  and  physical  fitness  that  have  dis¬ 
tinguished  even  to  old  age  many  of  the  early  graduates. 
But,  after  all,  bricks  and  stones  do  not  make  colleges. 
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Gothic  buildings,  commodious  libraries,  imposing  cata¬ 
logues,  are  small  matters  compared  with  the  men  who 
teach  and  the  students  that  are  received.  It  is  these 
that  make  a  College  or  a  University. 

The  First  Session 

So  with  a  strong  man  in  the  Principal’s  chair,  ready 
to  inspire  and  fire  the  minds  of  the  students  before  him, 
and  a  body  of  young  men  ready  to  receive  the  fire  and 
climb  the  hills  of  knowledge,  the  Divinity  School  went 
through  its  first  and  most  important  session.  Little  is 
known  of  what  was  done.  The  text  books  and  their 
contents  have  largely  passed  away.  Most  of  them  have 
been  destroyed.  All  of  them  are  now  forgotten.  But 
day  in  and  day  out  the  work  went  on.  On  Monday 
Exegesis  and  Hebrew;  and  Apologetics  and  Elocution. 
On  Tuesday  Old  Testament,  Exegesis  and  Systematic 
Theology.  On  Wednesday  Bible  Criticism  and  Homi¬ 
letics.  On  Thursday  Exegesis  and  Hebrew  again  with 
Ecclesiastical  History.  On  Friday  Exegesis,  New  Testa¬ 
ment  and  Old  Testament  again  by  the  Principal.  And 
on  Saturday  a  welcome  breathing  space  with  only  Greek 
Testament  Grammar  by  the  Principal.  One  of  their 
number  testified  that  there  was  one  thing  above  all 
others  that  characterized  them  as  a  body  of  students, 
and  that  was  their  devotion  to  Dr.  Sheraton,  at  whose 
feet  they  sat  as  young  Paul  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel.  Not 
only  were  they  deeply  in  earnest,  as  men  who  were  pre¬ 
paring  proudly  for  a  great  lifework  and  a  great  campaign, 
but  there  was  an  eagerness  of  ambitious  desire  to  receive 
and  profit  by  all  that  their  great  teacher  gave  them. 
What  the  Principal  was  to  the  students  may  be  inferred 
from  the  surprise  that  was  given  to  Dr.  Sheraton  on 
the  night  of  the  first  prize  giving,  when  one  of  the  students 
Mr.  Clarence  Ball,  B.A.,  presented  to  him  an  address 
expressing  to  him  their  deep  sense  of  obligation  for  his 
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wise  counsel  and  unwearying  kindness,  adding  words 
which  deserve  to  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  finest  of 
unsolicited  tributes  to  our  first  Principal.  “It  seems  to 
us  matter  for  self-congratulation  that  at  the  very  outset 
of  our  studies  in  this  School  we  should  have  met  with  the 
instruction  of  one  of  such  mature  scholarship  and  varied 
stores  of  information.  But  that  we  should  have  enjoyed 
the  example,  and,  we  might  also  add,  the  companion¬ 
ship  of  one  who  had  drunk  deep  of  the  spirit  as  well  as 
learned  so  thoroughly  the  letter  of  the  master’s  pre¬ 
cepts,  who  could  not  only  himself  enjoy  the  cool  streams 
of  refreshing  to  be  found  in  the  deep  things  of  God,  but 
create  in  his  pupils  a  thirst  for  true  knowledge  of  doctrines 
which  make  wise  unto  salvation— this  we  reckon  not 
among  the  ordinary  gifts  of  social  or  local  privilege,  but 
as  the  immediate  direction  of  that  guiding  Providence 
which  makes  all  things  work  together  for  good.’’  He 
then  added  on  behalf  of  the  students:  We  recognize  the 
thorough  training  and  exceptional  privileges  which  have 
been  here  placed  within  our  reach,  and  are  glad  of  an 
opportunity  of  acquiring  all  that  we  owe  to  you,  our 
esteemed  and  beloved  Principal  as  well  as  to  the  other 
Professors. 

In  his  address  Principal  Sheraton  explained  that  the 
efforts  of  the  teachers  were  directed  to  the  interpretation 
and  unfolding  of  the  Bible,  the  Divinity  School  being, 
above  all  things,  a  Bible  School.  The  happy  prize 
winners  were:  Mr.  DuVernet  and  Mr.  Almon  for 
General  Proficiency;  Mr.  Fred  Kerr,  B.A.,  for  Greek 
Testament;  Exegesis;  Mr.  DuVernet  and  Mr.  Marsh 
for  Systematic  Theology;  Mr.  Dobbs,  B.A.,  for  Homi¬ 
letics,  and  Mr.  Du\  ernet  for  Apologetics.  The  youngest 
of  all  the  students,  if  not  the  most  studious  and  earnest, 
as  well  as  the  largest  prize  winner,  was  afterwards  to 
be  consecrated  in  1914  as  the  second  Bishop  of  the 
diocese  of  Caledonia,  and  died  in  1924  as  the  Most 
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Reverend  F.  H.  DuVernet,  D.D.,  the  beloved  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  that  great  diocese  of  200,000  square  miles. 

The  Second  Year 

Another  year  passed  of  study  and  successful  work, 
with  a  mighty  conviction  that  the  P.E.D.S.  was  no 
temporary  experiment  but  a  real  and  permanent  supply 
of  the  need  of  the  hour  of  the  Church  in  Canada.  Ap¬ 
plications  from  every  quarter  were  made  by  young  men 
eager  to  enter  and  earnestly  desiring  to  take  their  place 
as  champions  of  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  in  the 
pulpit  and  the  parish.  And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  long 
before  the  first  year  closed  the  Board  of  Management 
began  to  feel  that  the  temporary  arrangements  while 
the  best  that  could  have  been  made  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  were  impossible  of  continuance.  There  must 
be  a  College  building.  They  must  have  a  Principal’s 
residence,  a  lecture  room,  library,  students’  quarters, 
and  all  the  appendages  of  a  well-constituted  educational 
institution.  Contributions  were  asked  for,  and  it  was 
wonderful  how  the  money  poured  in.  Even  as  far  back 
as  the  end  of  1878  the  founders  of  Wycliffe  College  felt 
that  the  time  had  come  for  the  construction  of  a  College. 
The  enthusiasm  spread  to  work  and  pray  with  new 
eagerness.  And  so  generous  and  ample  were  the  un¬ 
solicited  gifts  that  the  founders  began  to  secure  plans 
for  the  new  building,  and  to  prepare  for  the  legal 
incorporation  of  the  Divinity  School.  Of  which  more 
hereafter. 


The  Second  Anniversary 

The  second  anniversary  of  the  Divinity  School  was 
held  on  13th  June,  1879,  and  was  altogether  a  most 
happy  occasion.  The  infant  was  growing.  While  the 
little  one  had  not  yet  become  a  thousand,  it  was  pro¬ 
gressing  with  satisfactory  rapidity.  In  addition  to  a 
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much  larger  number  of  students  a  number  of  young 
men  were  studying  at  University  College  with  the 
intention  of  preparing  for  the  ministry  at  the  Divinity 
School  after  they  had  graduated  at  the  university.  A 
number  of  new  names  appear  in  the  prize  list:  Mr. 
Weston  Jones  (afterwards  Archdeacon  Weston  Jones); 
Mr.  Sibbald  (who  came  from  a  country  parish  and  was 
one  of  the  most  energetic  students);  and  Mr.  Ralph 
Brydges  (of  London).  Messrs.  DuVernet  and  Dobbs  and 
Marsh  still  continued  as  prize  winners,  and  Mr.  Bernard 
Bryan  took  the  scholarship  for  General  Proficiency. 
Another  year  passed.  The  enthusiasm  was  deepening, 
and  the  interest  in  the  College  growing  slowly  but 
surely.  The  permanency  of  the  School  was  evidently 
guaranteed,  and  everything  was  being  done  to  secure 
increasing  efficiency.  The  number  of  students  rose  to 
fourteen,  and  twelve  applications  were  received  for  the 
next  scholastic  year.  In  addition  to  the  necessary 
lecturers  a  tutor  had  been  provided  in  the  person  of 
the  Rev.  F.  W.  Kerr,  and  hopes  were  bright  that  within 
a  very  few  months  they  would  enter  their  new  building 
and  commence  their  career  as  Wycliffe  College.  But 
what  seemed  to  please  everybody  most  was  the  very 
high  character,  spiritual  and  intellectual,  of  the  students. 
The  Principal  reported  that  their  application  was  most 
earnest  and  praiseworthy,  and  that  there  was  not  one 
who  had  not  been  most  laborious  and  faithful  in  his 
studies  and  most  exemplary  in  his  deportment.  In 
fact  the  Bishop’s  Examining  Chaplain,  old  Canon 
Stennett  (whose  fine  face  as  one  of  its  teachers  adorns 
the  great  hall  of  Upper  Canada  College,  who  was 
afterwards  the  Rector  of  St.  Peter’S  Church,  Cobourg) 
reported  that  the  papers  of  the  men  of  the  P.E.D.S. 
were  far  above  the  average,  both  as  to  matter  and 
method. 
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The  New  Bishop 

This  year  1879  was  a  notable  year,  not  only  in  the 
history  of  the  College,  but  in  that  of  the  Diocese  and  of 
the  Church.  Early  in  February  old  Bishop  Bethune 
passed  to  his  reward.  A  new  Bishop  had  to  be  elected* 
and  there  devolved  upon  the  Clergy  and  laity  of  the 
Church  in  Toronto  that  high  responsibility.  Many 
names  were  prominently  urged.  But  the  most  loudly 
advocated  and  extensively  advertised  were  names  that 
the  Evangelicals  felt  they  could  not  support.  For 
weeks  the  all-engrossing  question  was:  “Who  will  be  the 
next  Bishop?”  The  supporters  of  Trinity  College  were 
determined  to  secure  the  Provost  of  Trinity  College, 
Provost  Whittaker.  The  Evangelicals,  feared  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  the  Provost.  They  resolved,  therefore,  as  a 
body  to  support  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sullivan  of  Montreal, 
afterward  Bishop  of  Algoma.  Each  side  claimed  to 
be  fighting  for  a  united  and  progressive  Church. 
Each  side  contended  that  it  was  only  by  the  election 
of  their  man  that  the  future  of  the  Diocese  of 
Toronto  could  be  secured.  The  contest  continued  for 
many  days.  When  at  last  it  was  seen  that  they  had 
come  to  a  deadlock  a  conference  of  the  leading  men 
of  both  parties  was  held,  and  it  was  decided  to  suggest 
the  name  of  Archdeacon  Swfeatman  of  Huron.  On  the 
24th  ballot  he  was  elected,  arid  all  joined  unanimously 
and  enthusiastically  in  singing  t,he  doxology.  It  must 
have  been  a  remarkable  scene.  It  was  certainly  the 
conclusion  of  an  almost  unprecedented  conflict  in  the 
history  of  our  Church  in  Canada.  All  parties  felt  that 
in  the  new  Bishop,  a  man  of  broad  sympathies,  kindly 
courtesy,  and  moderate  Churchmanshjp,  t,hey  would 
have  a  man  to  whom  they  might  give  the  most  loyal 
devotion,  and  that  under  him  the  Church  would  enter 
upon  a  new  era  of  progress  and  power. 
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The  Bishop-elect  accepted  the  call  to  the  vacant  See 
of  Toronto  as  a  call  of  God  to  what  he  regarded  as  the 
greatest  enterprise  that  could  engage  any  man’s  efforts, 
the  leading  of  the  Church  to  a  state  of  prosperity, 
honour  and  usefulness  that  could  only  be  obtained  by 
united  loving  co-operation  of  all  the  members  towards 
one  great  end,  the  glory  of  His  Name.  Great  as  is  the 
task  which  lies  before  me,  he  wrote,  I  enter  upon  it 
with  courage  and  hopefulness,  counting  upon  your 
hearty  support  and  the  enabling  grace  of  God. 

The  events  that  followed  the  election  of  the  new 
Bishop  were  indeed  most  striking. 

The  Church  Association  is  Buried 

The  first  result  of  the  election  of  the  new  Bishop  was 
the  swift  and  sudden  interment  of  that  great  Evan¬ 
gelical  centre  of  unity,  and  the  most  potent  instrument 
of  its  action;  the  Church  Association.  Rarely  did  an 
organization  of  such  widespread  power  come  so  suddenly 
to  an  end.  The  High  Church  party  had  demanded  as 
one  of  the  conditions  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  name  of 
Provost  Whittaker  and  the  acceptance  of  Archdeacon 
Sweatman  that  the  Church  Association  should  be 
dissolved.  The  Evangelical  party,  feeling  that  if  they 
could  get  a  Bishop  like  Bishop  Sweatman  their  rights 
would  be  secure,  unanimously  resolved  to  give  up  an 
Association  that  had  been  so  dear  to  them  all.  On  the 
evening  of  June  11,  1879,  an  enthusiastic  meeting  was 
held  in  St.  James  Cathedral  Schoolhouse  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  clergy  and  laity,  about  fifteen  hundred  being 
present.  There,  in  a  meeting  fairly  charged  with 
emotion,  the  Chairman  announced  that  the  Church 
Association  which  had  borne  so  nobly  the  burden  and 
heat  of  the  day  for  the  last  six  years  would  cease  to 
exist.  The  speeches  seem  to  have  been  wonderfully 
eloquent.  There  was  a  pathos  in  the  words  of  the 
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Hon.  S.  H.  Blake  as  he  said  they  were  about  to  part 
with  a  dear,  dear  friend,  and  he  was  not  going  to  let  it 
die  without  saying  one  word  in  its  favour.  But  the 
speech  of  speeches  was  made  by  the  Hon.  Edward 
Blake.  After  applause  almost  deafening  as  he  came 
reluctantly  to  the  platform,  he  said  he  was  delighted 
with  the  result  of  the  conference  and  the  happy  spectacle 
of  a  harmonious  and  united  body  in  th,e  Church.  The 
stone  wall  was  not  broken.  It  was  but  built  up  into 
one  united  wall  with  a  solid  foundation.  He  concluded 
by  saying  that  there  had  been  no  outbreak  of  unchristian 
feeling  during  the  contest;  that  they  parted  better  and 
truer  friends;  and  his  parting  request  was 
“Let  us  then  united  bury 
All  our  former  feuds  in  dust 
And  to  future  conflicts  carry 
Mutual  faith  and  common  trust. 

Always  he  who  most  forgiveth 
In  his  brother  is  most  just.’’ 

Deeply  and  sincerely  as  the  supporters  of  the  Church 
Association  must  have  felt  its  dissolution  they  felt 
content.  It  had  achieved  its  purpose.  The  principles 
for  which  it  was  organized  were  vindicated.  The  two 
great  living  forces  in  the  Church  which  sprang  from  it 
were  guaranteed  continuance.  That  was  enough.  That 
was  all  they  wanted.  They  had  got  their  rights;  they 
were  guaranteed  their  institutions;  they  were  satisfied. 

Bishop  Sweatman’s  Inaugural 

The  election  of  Archdeacon  Sweatman  as  the  Bishop 
of  the  diocese  was  accepted  by  the  Evangelical  party 
as  a  manifest  answer  to  prayer.  They  felt  that  the 
result  of  the  many  deadlocks  and  stormy  crises  was 
the  election  of  a  Churchman  who  had  been  selected  not 
only  for  his  high  scholarship  and  administrative  ability, 
not  only  as  a  good  man  devout  and  spiritual,  not  only 
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as  a  clergyman  of  wide  sympathies  who  could  work 
sympathetically  with  loyal  Churchman  of  every  school, 
but  as  a  man  who  was  reputed  to  be  conscientiously 
attached  to  the  great  principles  of  the  Reformation. 
But  high  as  were  their  hopes,  it  is  probable  that  they 
little  dreamed  that  the  Bishop  could  come  out  so 
boldly  and  clearly  upon  the  Evangelical  side.  But  come 
out  he  did.  In  his  first  address  to  the  synod  of  the 
diocese  of  Toronto,  on  11th  of  June,  1879,  in  which  he 
said  that  he  was  a  comparative  stranger  to  them,  he 
took  his  position  as  an  Evangelical  Churchman  with  a 
clearness  and  boldness  that  could  hardly  have  been 
excelled  by  Dr.  Sheraton  or  even  the  Hon.  S.  H.  Blake 
himself. 

It  was  a  notable  occasion.  The  Synod  was  expectant. 
The  Bishop  was  a  new  man.  It  is  true  he  had  been  for 
a  short  time  in  Toronto  as  a  master  in  Upper  Canada 
College,  but  for  the  past  few  years  he  had  been  working 
as  the  Principal  of  Hellmuth  College,  and  as  a  parish 
clergyman  in  Woodstock.  The  Synod  of  Toronto  had 
in  it  a  fairly  large  number  of  what  might  be  called  with¬ 
out  prejudice  High  Churchmen,  One  can  almost  imagine 
through  the  lapse  of  years  the  surprise  that  must  have 
swept  over  that  great  assembly  when  they  heard  the 
new  Bishop  say:  “I  claim  that  I  hold  views.  I  hold 
most  strongly  the  Protestant  Evangelical  views  of  our 
Reformed  Church,  as  opposed  to  the  sacerdotal  and 
sacramentarian  views  which  are  characteristic  of  Roman¬ 
ism.  There  are  some  who  have  grown  to  be  ashamed 
of  the  honest  name  of  Protestant,  and  think  it  necessary 
to  speak  quite  apologetically  of  the  Reformation.  I 
claim  that  in  avowing  myself  a  Prayer  Book  Churchman 
I  vindicate  my  title  to  be  held  a  Protestant  Churchman; 
for  the  Prayer  Book  is,  as  I  regard  it,  the  very  bulwark 
of  Protestant  principles.  I  have  laid  claim  to  the 
further  character  of  being  an  Evangelical  Churchman. 
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It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  so  unexceptional  a 
definition  should  have  been  narrowed  down  to  the 
designation  of  a  party.  I  hold  that  the  chief  glory, 
the  very  raison  d'etre  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  England 
is  that  she  is  an  Evangelical  Church.  The  very  purpose 
of  her  purgation  from  Romish  traditions  was  that  she 
might  be  the  depositary  and  dispenser  of  the  pure, 
unadulterated  Gospel  of  Christ.” 

These  earnest  words  were  followed  by  an  appeal. 
He  pleaded  for  a  service  in  our  church  where  the  ritual 
should  be  characterized  by  dignity,  genuineness  and 
beauty  of  simplicity.  Why,  it  has  been  asked,  should 
any  clergyman  wish  to  make  his  church  such  that  a 
common  man,  placed  suddenly  within,  would  not  be 
able  to  say  whether  he  was  in  a  Church  of  England  or 
a  Romish  place  of  worship?  He  concluded  with  a 
forceful  appeal  to  sink  all  party  ends  and  personal 
motives  in  the  common  love  of  the  Lord,  and  in  a  newer 
and  more  blessed  warfare,  the  winning  of  souls,  the 
spread  of  the  Kingdom,  to  lessen  the  gigantic  mass  of 
evil,  fighting  the  sin  and  misery  around. 

Over  the  ocean  in  England  the  interest  taken  in  the 
election  of  Bishop  Sweatman  was  remarkable.  It  was 
natural  that  such  a  strong  and  outspoken  declaration 
on  the  part  of  the  new  Bishop  would  be  taken  as  the 
inauguration  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  Church 
in  the  Diocese  of  Toronto,  if  not  in  Canada,  and  indeed 
it  may  be  said  that  events  of  no  small  importance  dated 
from  that  inaugural. 

The  Aftermath 

Now  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Church  Associa¬ 
tion  was  dissolved  upon  two  distinct  conditions: 

(1)  That  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Divinity  School 
should  be  continued. 

(2)  That  the  Evangelical  Churchman  should  be  still 
carried  on. 
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In  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Clark  Gamble  to  Dr. 
O’Reilly,  Chairman  of  the  High  Church  meeting, 
Toronto,  on  5th  March,  1879,  he  says:  “  I  am  instructed 
to  say  that  the  undertaking  is  signed  upon  the  express 
understanding  arrived  at  in  the  interview  between  your¬ 
self  and  Mr.  Blomfield  on  the  one  part,  and  my  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  other,  that  the  dissolution  of  the  Church 
Association  in  no  way  interferes  with  the  continuance  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Divinity  School  and  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  Churchman." 

The  friends  of  the  Divinity  School  were  naturally 
happy  when  its  place  and  claims  were  duly  secured 
and  its  right  and  necessity  so  cordially  admitted.  And 
in  the  elation  of  new  hopes  and  new  dreams  they  deter¬ 
mined  that  they  must  proceed  at  once  with  plans  for  a 
college  building.  On  27th  March  one  of  the  ablest 
architects  of  Toronto,  the  late  Mr.  Storm,  was  asked  to 
draw  up  plans  for  a  college  building,  and  the  friends 
and  supporters  of  the  School  at  once  determined  to 
raise  the  sum  of  $100,000.  It  was  an  effort  that  de¬ 
manded  a  very  high  degree  of  sacrifice.  But  so 
determined  were  they  to  place  upon  a  permanent 
basis  a  College  to  be  the  very  keystone  of  their  posi¬ 
tion,  and  the  means  to  maintain  and  propagate  the 
truths  so  dear,  that  they  resolved  to  make  the  attempt. 
Money  began  to  flow  in  in  a  wonderful  way.  Within  a 
few  weeks  over  $17,000  was  subscribed.  Subscription 
cards  for  the  Building  and  Endowment  Funds  were 
scattered  freely  amongst  their  friends  asking  every 
friend  of  Evangelical  Churchmanship  to  help  to  raise 
what  would  be,  by  God’s  grace,  an  efficient  bulwark  of 
Protestant  truth,  and  not  only  to  give  liberally,  but  to 
pray  earnestly  for  God’s  blessing  on  all  they  gave. 
Before  the  end  of  the  year  1879  $25,000  had  come  in, 
and  beginnings  had  been  made  with  regard  to  the 
Endowment  and  Scholarship  Funds.  Brave  words  of 
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encouragement  were  spoken;  articles  and  letters  were 
written  to  inspire  and  cheer.  The  words  ‘/Now  is  our 
opportunity”  were  upon  every  lip. 

About  this  time  the  Provost  of  Trinity  College 
resigned  his  position.  This,  of  course,  created  a  new 
situation,  and  it  was  natural  that  the  leading  men  of 
both  parties  should  begin  to  consider  whether  it  was  not 
possible,  now  that  the  tumult  and  the  shouting  had 
died,  to  find  a  middle  path  wherein  the  Churchmen  of 
both  parties  could  amicably  walk  and  find  a  centre  of 
unity.  The  leading  Evangelicals  had  heard  that  the 
Bishop  hoped  to  secure  from  England  a  man  who 
would  be  in  the  confidence  of  such  a  sound  theologian 
as  Westcott  of  Cambridge,  and  of  such  a  type  °f 
Churchmanship  as  would  attract  and  hold  a  body  of 
central  Churchmen.  In  t,hat  confidence,  and  therefore 
feeling  that  the  security  of  their  principles  would  be 
guaranteed,  the  Evangelicals  drew  up  a  series  of 
proposals  for  amalgamation  with  Trinity  College. 

The  Amalgamation  Scheme  of  1880 

It  was  on  the  7th  day  of  February,  1880,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Management  which  must  have  been  a 
momentous  gathering,  for  they  were  considering  seriously 
and  earnestly  the  most  critical  situation  that  they  yet 
had  to  face,  that  the  following  resolutions  were  proposed 
and  forwarded  by  Mr.  N.  W.  Hoyles  as  Secretary  and 
Mr.  S.  H.  Blake  as  Chairman,  to  the  Council  of  Trinity 
College,  and  to  the  Bishop  of  Toronto.  There  were 
four  resolutions: 

(1)  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  members  of  the  Board 
of  Management  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Divinity 
School  Corporation  an  opening  is  now  afforded  for 
compliance  with  the  expressed  wish  of  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Toronto  that  an  effort  should  be  made  for  the  union 
of  the  School  with  Trinity  College. 
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f  (2)  That  the  terms  of  union  which  commend  them¬ 
selves  to  the  judgment  of  the  members  of  the  Board  are 
as  follows: 

(I)  That  the  office  of  Provost  should  be  filled  by 
someone  who  shall  be  pronounced  by  the 
Bishop  to  be  entirely  acceptable  to  him,  and 
to  be  by  him  approved  as  fitted  to  meet  the 
special  exigencies  of  the  Church  at  this  time. 

(II)  That  an  additional  theological  Chair  should 
be  at  once  established  in  the  College,  to 
which  Chair  the  present  Principal  of  the 
School  should  be  appointed. 

(III)  That  the  members  of  the  Church  holding 
Evangelical  views  shall  receive  a  fair  repre¬ 
sentation  in  the  Council  of  the  College. 

(IV)  That  the  School  should  be  merged  in  t)ie  College. 

(3)  That  although,  in  the  opinion  of  the  members 
of  the  Board  they  might  fairly  ask  that  the  salary  of 
the  new  professor  should  be  paid  out  of  the  resources  of 
Trinity  College,  which  have  been  contributed  by  the 
Church  at  large,  yet  they  will  take  the  responsibility 
(in  case  the  proposed  union  is  accomplished)  of  agreeing 
that  the  Evangelical  members  of  the  Church  whose 
School  now  numbers  15  students,  with  applications  for 
7  additional  students  shall  themselves  provide  the  salary 
without  trenching  on  the  resources  of  Trinity  College. 

(4)  That  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  be 
transmitted  by  the  Secretary  to  the  proper  officer  of 
Trinity  College,  with  the  request  that  they  be  laid  before 
the  Council  of  that  Corporation,  and  that  any  com¬ 
munication  it  may  be  pleased  to  direct  in  reference  to 
them  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary. 

But  it  seemed  to  one  Churchman  at  least  that  these 
resolutions  would  stultify,  if  not  nullify,  all  that  the 
friends  of  the  Evangelical  cause  had  been  working  for 
for  the  past  seven  years.  Mr.  Robert  Baldwin,  one  of 
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the  leading  members  of  the  Board  of  Management, 
openly  dissented  from  the  above  resolutions  and  desired 
that  his  dissent  should  be  entered  on  the  Minutes,  and 
there,  after  47  years,  it  stands  to-day.  Apparently 
Mr.  Baldwin  was  not  alone.  For  not  long  afterwards 
Mr.  Howland,  who  was  the  Treasurer  of  the  Divinity 
School,  and  next  to  Mr.  Blake,  the  driving  force  of  the 
movement  for  a  College,  resigned  as  a  member  of  the 
Board. 

The  merger  project  came  to  nothing.  Within  a  month 
Mr.  Hoyles  was  instructed  by  the  Board  of  Management 
of  the  Divinity  School  to  forward  to  the  Bishop  a  resolu¬ 
tion  cancelling  the  proposal  for  union  with  Trinity 
College,  in  the  words:  “The  Board  deeply  regret  the 
necessity  for  thjs  action,  but  circumstances  have  tran¬ 
spired  which  leave  them  no  alternative.” 

Th,e  Third  Anniversary 

In  the  meantime  the  work  of  the  College  was  carried 
steadily  on,  and  on  the  10th  June,  1880,  a  most  en¬ 
thusiastic  anniversary  was  held  in  the  St.  James  Cathe¬ 
dral  Schoolhouse  with  the  Hon.  Vice-Chancellor  Blake 
in  the  Chair  and  the  Bishop  on  the  platform,  with  Dean 
Grasett,  Mr.  Boddy,  Mr.  Jones,  Mr.  Baldwin,  the 
Rev.  T.  C.  Desbarres,  the  Hon.  Edward  Blake  and 
others.  In  his  Chairman’s  address  Mr.  S.  H.  Blake  said 
that  there  was  one  aspect  in  which  he  delighted  to  view 
the  Divinity  School.  It  was  a  centre  around  which  the 
great  majority  of  the  members  of  our  Church  were  gladly 
rallying.  The  report  which  was  read  by  Mr.  Hoyles 
expressed  high  satisfaction  with  the  administration  and 
progress  of  the  School.  Fourteen  students  attended  the 
School  during  the  year,  and  four,  the  first  fruits  of  the 
harvest,  passed  most  creditably  and  successfully  the 
Bishop’s  examination,  and  were  admitted  by  him  to 
Holy  Orders  the  Sunday  before.  A  most  ambitious  note 
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was  sounded  for  so  small  an  institution  when  it  was 
stated  that  men  were  needed  not  only  in  our  own 
Diocese,  but  in  the  great  North-West,  and  also  in  the 
remote  Diocese  of  Jamaica.  A  fine  report  was  presented 
by  Principal  Sheraton,  after  which  the  Bishop,  Bishop 
Sweatman,  who  was  most  enthusiastically  received, 
stated  that  the  cry  of  the  day  was  for  men  who  preached 
the  pure  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  that  as  the  Divinity 
School  was  endeavouring  to  supply  that  want,  he  was 
deeply  grateful.  He  added  his  own  testimony  as  to  the 
highly  satisfactory  examination  passed  by  thp  Divinity 
School  men  whom  he  had  ordained,  and  expressed  his 
earnest  wish  that  they  be  greatly  blessed  in  their 
ministrations. 


The  First  Graduates 

It  is  only  natural  that  we  should  emphasize  with 
especial  emphasis  that  6th  day  of  June,  1880,  Trinity 
Sunday.  It  was  a  great  day  in  the  annals  of  our  College. 
It  was  the  day  on  which  the  fprst  four  graduates  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Divinity  School  were  ordained. 
A  large  and  earnest  congregation  assembled  in  St.  James 
Cathedral  to  participate  in  the  great  event.  The  four 
men  were: 

The  Rev.  Fred  W.  Kerr,  B.A. 

The  Rev.  Ogilvie  G.  Dobbs,  M.A. 

The  Rev.  Clarence  W.  Ball,  B.A. 

The  Rev.  Bernard  Bryaa. 

The  Rev.  Fred  W.  Kerr  was  a  brother  of  the  , Hon. 
J.  K.  Kerr,  Q(.C.,  and  probably  the  most  brilliant  scholar 
of  the  early  graduates  of  our  College.  A  Gold  Medallist 
of  the  University  of  Toronto,  he  took  a  post-graduate 
course  at  Cambridge  University  in  England.  He  after¬ 
wards  became  Vice-Provost  of  the  Western  University, 
and  married  Miss  Daniel  of  St.  John,  a  sister  of  Canon 
Daniel.  Unfortunately  he  was  not  a  man  of  strong 
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physique,  and  died  at  an  early  age  after  a  most  brilliant 
career. 

Mr.  Clarence  Ball,  also  a  graduate  of  Trinity  College, 
who  took  his  theology  in  the  Divinity  School,  did  not 
long  survive,  but  the  other  two  still  live  and  bear 
honoured  names  in  the  Church  of  England  in  Canada. 

The  Rev.  Bernard  Bryan  (now  Canon  Bryan  of  the 
Church  of  the  Epiphany)  has  had  a  long  and  faithful 
career  as  a  devoted  parish  worker  and  loyal  Evangelical 
Churchman. 

The  Rev.  Ogilvie  Dobbs,  the  son  of  a  most  devoted 
father,  the  Rev.  F.  VV.  Dobbs  of  Kingston,  has  also  had 
a  most  honourable  career  in  our  Church  in  Canada.  For 
many  years  as  Archdeacon  Dobbs  of  the  Diocese  of 
Ontario,  and  a  prominent  member  of  the  General  Synod, 
his  name  has  been  a  name  of  which  all  Wycliffe  men 
have  been  and  can  be  justly  proud. 

Th.e  New  College 

The  friends  and  supporters  of  Wycliffe  seemed  more 
determined  than  ever  to  secure  as  soon  as  possible  a 
College  building.  Strenuous  efforts  began  to  be  made. 
Many  who  had  been  but  half-hearted  believers  in  the 
possibility  of  such  an  achievement  were  inspired  by  the 
ordination  of  the  first  four  graduates,  and  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  difficulties  that  but  a  few  years  ago 
seemed  like  mountains  of  impossibility.  Even  men  like 
Sir  Casimir  Gzowski,  who  had  felt  that  the  success  of 
the  College  was  very  problematical,  had  their  doubts  com¬ 
pletely  removed,  and  believed  that  the  Divinity  School 
was  no  longer  an  experiment  but  a  reality  whose  success 
was  guaranteed.  The  Hon.  Edward  Blake,  the  ablest 
and  most  eminent  of  the  Wycliffe  supporters,  declared 
that  though  the  work  of  the  College  up  to  that  time 
had  been  carried  on  with  a  high  degree  of  success  and 
enthusiasm,  the  time  was  come  when  they  must  place 
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the  institution  on  a  sound  financial  and  business  basis, 
for  not  only  throughout  the  Diocese,  but  throughout 
the  wider  field  of  the  Church  in  Canada,  churches  and 
congregations  and  stipends  were  waiting  for  the  students 
that  the  Divinity  School  could  from  time  to  time  turn 
out.  And  so  another  year  of  earnest  service  passed 
somewhat  quietly.  Men  from  every  part  of  Canada 
were  setting  their  faces  hopefully  towards  an  institution 
whose  name  and  fame  were  spreading  throughout  the 
land,  and  fulfilling  the  longings  and  views  of  many  a 
thoroughly  depressed  Evangelical  Clergyman  and  lay¬ 
man.  Then  money  came  flowing  in  through  many 
streams  of  sacrificial  generosity.  From  far-off  Halifax 
and  St.  John,  remote  indeed  in  those  days,  and  from 
many  a  town  and  village  and  rural  district,  donations 
arrived  to  cheer  their  hearts. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Trustees  in  January, 
1881,  in  a  larger  faith  and  more  abounding  confidence, 
they  said  that  an  Endowment  Fund  of  $100,000,  the 
smallest  sum  sufficient,  must  as  rapidly  as  possible  be 
raised.  Not  only  so,  but  with  a  more  splendid  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  cause  and  its  supporters  they  asserted 
that  $200,000  would  not  be  too  much  to  provide  all  that 
is  deemed  essential  for  a  fully  equipped  School.  The 
building  as  planned  was  to  provide  accommodation  for 
library,  lecture  rooms  and  residence,  and  an  earnest 
Churchman  asked  the  pertinent  question:  If  the 
Baptists  can  build  a  magnificent  College,  why  cannot  we? 
And  why  should  we  be  behind  our  brethren  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church? 

In  the  latter  part  of  1881  the  foundation  stone 
was  laid,  and  a  few  months  later  the  Board  of  Manage' 
ment  announced  with  reverent  and  grateful  ascription 
of  praise  to  Him  Who  has  so  graciously  guided  and 
strengthened  them  during  the  past  year  that  the  building 
is  now  nearly  completed,  and  that  every  liability  so  far 
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has  been  met  as  soon  as  incurred,  and  the  Board  expect 
that  the  whole  building  will  be  completed  free  of  debt 
in  June,  1882.  After  eulogizing  in  high  terms  Principal 
Sheraton,  and  declaring  that  the  appointment  of  the 
new  Trinity  College  Provost  in  no  wise  obviated  the 
necessity  for  the  Divinity  School,  which  was  not  only 
to  provide  a  thorough  systematic  and  Evangelical  train¬ 
ing  in  Biblical  Theology  with  definite  teaching,  solid, 
distinct,  positive,  but  to  utilize  the  unusual  resources  of 
the  Provincial  University,  the  report  concluded  by 
saying  that  the  erection  of  the  building  marks  an  era 
in  the  history  of  their  work. 

The  Name  Wycliffe 

It  was  now  felt  that  the  somewhat  cumbrous  title, 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Divinity  School,  might  be 
changed  for  something  that  would  in  briefer  and  equally 
significant  language  provide  a  fitting  appellation  for  the 
future.  At  first  it  was  proposed  that  the  name  should 
be  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Divinity  College,  and,  at 
a  meeting  on  February  9,  1882,  that  name  was  accepted 
by  the  Board  of  Management.  But  somewhere  and  at 
some  time,  by  whom  it  probably  now  will  never  be 
exactly  known,  it  was  suggested  that  the  new  building 
should  take  the  name  of  Wycliffe.  Dr.  Hoyles  has 
hazarded  the  opinion,  though  he  is  not  absolutely  clear 
on  the  subject,  that  it  was  either  the  Hon.  E,dward 
Blake,  or  the  Hon.  S.  H.  Blake,  who  first  suggested  the 
idea  of  the  name  of  Wycliffe  College.  It  is  possible  also 
that  Mr.  Blake  or  his  brother,  or  Dr.  Sheraton,  received 
the  idea  from  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Burrows  of 
Oxford,  that  every  town  in  England  ought  to  have  a 
monument  to  Wycliffe’s  memory,  and  every  university 
a  college  named  in  his  honour.  As  Montague  Burrows’ 
Wycliffe's  Place  in  History  was  published  in  1881,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  book  was  seen,  and  that  some 
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reader  proposed  that  the  College  in  future  should  bear 
the  name  of  the  first  great  champion  of  the  principles 
of  the  Reformation  and  the  outstanding  Reformer  of 
Europe. 

In  the  Parliament  Bill  of  1916  it  is  stated  that  on  the 
9th  day  of  January,  1885,  an  Order  was  made  by  the 
Judge  of  the  County  Court  of  the  County  of  York, 
under  the  provisions  of  an  Act  Respecting  Benevolent, 
Provident  and  other  Societies,  being  chapter  27  of  the 
Statutes  passed  in  the  47th  year  of  the  reign  of  her  late 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  authorizing  the  Trustees  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Divinity  School  Corporation 
to  use  the  name  Wycliffe  College  for  the  purpose  of 
designating  the  said  Corporation:  Therefore  His  Majesty 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  the  Province  of  Ontario, enacts  as  follows: 

1.  Tbe  trustees  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Divinity 
School  Corporation,  otherwise  known  as  Wycliffe 
College,  shall  continue  to  be  a  body  corporate  (herein¬ 
after  referred  to  as  the  trustees)  under  the  name  of 
Wycliffe  College. 

The  name  seems  to  have  struck  at  once  a  sympathetic 
cord  in  the  Evengelical  Churchmen  of  Canada.  It 
was  a  captivating  name.  It  was  a  name  that  took 
all  the  hearts  and  made  the  laity  proud  that  they 
had  now  a  name,  a  great  name,  the  name  of  a  great 
Churchman  around  which  all  truly  loyal  Churchmen 
could  rally  with  enthusiasm.  And  so  the  title,  which 
was  the  one  and  only  and  original  name  to  all  the  early 
friends  and  students,  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Divinity 
School,  disappeared,  and  to-day  is  remembered  only  as 
a  reminiscence  of  a  long  vanished  past. 

The  First  Wycliffe  College 

And  then  came  the  opening  of  the  College,  in  October, 
1882.  It  was  described  as  a  beautiful  building  situated 
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in  Queen’s  Park  directly  south  of  the  School  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  just  about  where  the  School  of  Practical  Science 
now  stands  on  College  Street,  opposite  McCaul.  The 
building  was  designed  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Storm,  scholastic 
Gothic  in  its  style  of  architecture,  and  of  red  brick 
with  brown  stone  dressing.  There  were  two  lecture 
rooms,  separate  rooms  for  twenty  students  in  residence, 
with  steward’s  and  matron’s  rooms  and  the  Principal’s 
residence  at  the  west  end  of  the  building.  The  de¬ 
scription  ended  with  the  statement  of  pride:  This 
elegant  building  cost  over  $21,000  and  is  entirely  free 
from  debt.”  We  may  smile  to-day  at  the  enthusiasm 
of  45  years  ago,  but  when  it  is  remembered  that  in  those 
days  the  idea  of  an  Evangelical  Divinity  School  was  so 
widely  derided  by  a  great  majority  of  Canadian  Church¬ 
men,  and  that  but  a  few  months  before  a  handful  of 
students  were  gathering  in  an  infant  class  room  as  their 
only  habitation,  it  will  be  understood  that  their  pride 
was  not  altogether  unfounded. 

It  was  opened  on  the  24th  day  of  October,  18,82.  In 
the  Evangelical  Churchman  of  that  date  it  was  said  that 
the  opening  of  Wycliffe  College  was  a  grand  success. 
Again  a  faint  smile  will  be  evoked  in  the  modern  reader 
when  it  was  declared  that  ‘‘such  a  brilliant  assemblage 
of  the  elite  of  the  City  has  not  been  seen  together  for 
some  time  back!”  It  then  goes  on  to  give  a  list  of 
the  prominent  personages  present,  nearly  all  of  whom 
have  long  since  passed  away,  and  summarized  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  by  saying:  “Such  a  large  and  influential 
gathering  of  Church  people  has  not  been  witnessed  in 
Toronto  for  many  years,  indicating,  as  it  clearly  did, 
how  sound  is  the  heart  of  the  Evangelical  section  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  regard  to  the  grand  old  doctrine 
of  the  Church  as  vindicated  and  asserted  at  the  glorious 
Reformation.”  Of  course,  the  speeches  of  the  evening 
were  made  by  the  Hon.  S.  H.  Blake  and  Principal 
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Sheraton.  Mr.  Blake’s  was  a  prophetic  delineation  of 
the  great  things  that  the  College  stood  for  and  would  do, 
and  Dr.  Sheraton’s  a  very  fine  and  scholarly  exposition 
of  the  distinctive  principles  upon  which  the  College  was 
based  and  the  distinctive  possibilities  that  animated  its 
work.  The  two  things  that  stood  supreme  in  his  thought 
.and  speech  throughout  his  unwearied  academic  career 
were  eloquently  stated.  The  need  that  the  minister 
of  God’s  Church  should  be  a  well  educated  man,  not 
only  the  minister  and  interpreter  of  Revelation,  but 
trained  effectually  as  a  student  of  history,  philosophy 
and  mental  science,  Oriental  languages,  and  all  those 
departments  of  knowledge  that  would  give  him  effective 
intellectual  training  for  the  exposition  of  the  Gospel. 
This  was  to  be  secured  by  the  affiliation  with  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  But  the  second  was  internal  and  vital,  and 
that  was  distinctive  Evangelical  teaching  in  theology. 
That  in  his  mind  was  the  supreme  thing.  Above  every¬ 
thing  else  the  desideratum  is  clear,  decided  dogmatic 
teaching  in  respect  to  the  great  fundamental  principles 
of  the  Gospel.  The  supreme  and  unifying  principle 
which  determines  Evangelical  theology  is  the  living 
Christ,  for  there  is  no  Mediator  between  God  and  man 
but  Christ  Jesus.  A  thrill  of  enthusiasm  swept  over 
the  great  gathering,  as  the  Chairman  emphasized 
the  occasion  as  a  sight  that  was  inspiring  and  inspiriting 
to  that  great  gathering  of  the  earnest  lovers  of  Evan¬ 
gelical  truth.  Every  brick  and  stone,  every  window  and 
desk  and  seat  of  that  handsome  pile  spoke  to  them  of 
some  cherished  truth,  of  some  imperishable  principle 
which  it  was  the  mission  of  Wyclifffi  College  to  defend 
and  propagate.  That  day,  24th  October,  1882,  is  a 
day  to  be  remembered.  It  was  indeed  a  red  letter  day 
in  the  history  of  Evangelical  Churchmanship.  For,  as 
was  truly  said,  never  during  the  existence  of  our  Church 
in  this  country  was  a  work  undertaken  with  a  more 
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sincere  desire  to  promote  God’s  glory  and  the  salvation 
of  immortal  souls  than  the  establishment  and  mainten¬ 
ance  of  a  Church  of  England  College  whose  sole 
object  was  the  training  of  men  in  the  simple  truths  of 
the  Gospel;  truths  which  it  would  be  their  life  prayer 
and  their  life  work  to  teach  to  the  people  committed 
to  their  care  wherever  in  the  Providence  of  God  they 
were  sent.  And  so  the  building,  the  child  of  many  hopes 
and  dreams  and  prayers,  was  at  last  realized  in  the 
concrete  of  a  building  which  stood  four-square;  a  goodly 
structure,  small  indeed  as  compared  with  the  present, 
and  limited  indeed  in  its  equipment;  but  small  as  it  was 
and  limited,  the  visible  symbol  after  a  long  and  earnest 
and  prayerful  struggle  of  the  triumphant  vindication 
of  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Canadian 
Church. 

4 

The  College  Progresses 

And  so  the  life  of  the  College  began.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  College  Council  it  was  decided  to  ask  Mr.  George 
Grasett  to  take  the  position  of  Dean  in  residence,  and 
in  case  he  was  not  able  to  accept  the  appointment  to  ask 
the  Rev.  Dyson  Hague  to  be  the  first  Dean  of  Wycliffe 
College.  As  Mr.  Grasett  was  unable  to  accept  the  offer 
on  account  of  his  failing  health,  the  writer  became  the 
first  Dean  in  residence.  With  twenty-four  students  the 
limit  of  its  accommodation,  with  Mr.  DuVernetasTutor 
in  the  preparatory  department,  and  with  the  Principal, 
now  Doctor  Sheraton,  a  degree  which  had  been  conferred 
upon  him  by  Queen’s  University  in  recognition  of  his 
wide  scholarship,  and  high  theological  attainments,  as 
its  driving  power  and  inspiration,  the  general  manager 
and  guiding  star  of  the  whole  institution,  Wycliffe 
College  went  quietly  and  steadily  ahead.  Every  student 
felt  it  was  an  honour  to  be  in  the  building,  and  was 
eager  to  get  out  of  it  in  due  time  to  champion  its  cause. 


4— 
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Every  teacher  realized  the  high  privilege  of  his  position, 
and  was  keen  to  inspire  the  men.  Every  officer 
and  member  of  the  Board  of  Management  realized 
with  profound  conviction  the  paramount  necessity 
of  the  College  and  the  glorious  opportunity  that 
God  had  placed  in  their  hands  to  influence  the 
Church  in  Canada,  and  spread  the  Gospel  near  and  far. 
Of  course,  one  of  the  first  necessities  was  a  library. 
Spon  after  the  College  was  opened  it  was  fortunate  to 
receive  from  the  family  of  the  late  Dean  Grasett  the 
whole  of  his  invaluable  theological  library.  The  donation 
amounted  in  all  to  about  1,300  volumes,  and  it  was 
supplemented  the  same  year  by  a  splendid  gift  from 
the  Honourable  John  Macdonald  of  the  maps  and  books 
of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Survey.  The  late  Mrs.  Kerr 
left  also  the  sum  of  $400  for  the  purchase  of  books  for 
the  library.  Mrs.  Kerr  was  the  beloved  wife  of  J.  K. 
Kerr,  Q.C.,  and  the  daughter  of  the  Honourable  Chan¬ 
cellor  Blake,  a  consecrated  and  faithful  follower  of  her 
Lord,  and  one  of  the  noblest  and  warmest  friends  of 
Wycliffe,  her  whole  heart  being  bound  up  in  its  early 
success. 

But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  while  many  of  the 
successes  of  these  early  years  can  be  attributed  to  the 
men  who  were  in  the  limelight,  the  real  success  of  the 
quiet  but  strong  advance  of  Wycliffe  College  was  due 
to  an  invisible  multitude  of  unseen  supporters,  who,  in 
many  a  distant  parish  and  in  many  an  insignificant 
rural  home,  were  sending  forth  streams  of  prayer  and 
praise  and  supplication.  It  was  this  intense  and  wide¬ 
spread  intercession  that  was  the  secret  of  the  advancing 
influence  and  widening  power  of  Wycliffe  College.  In 
fact,  as  one  reads  the  early  records  and  penetrates  the 
deepest  fastnesses  of  the  starting  points  and  expansions 
of  the  Divinity  School,  one  is  impressed  with  the  very 
central  place  that  is  given  to  prayer  and  supplication. 
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Prayer  was  made  without  ceasing.  The  very  spirit  of 
prayer  pervaded  the  work  from  the  beginning.  It  might 
have  been  truly  said  that  the  motto  of  the  Principal 
and  the  staff  and  the  students  was  that  of  the  Apostle: 
“We  will  give  ourselves  continually  to  prayer  and  to 
the  ministry  of  the  Word”  (Acts  6,  4).  And  from  that 
day  to  this  the  very  spirit  of  prayer  has  pervaded 
Wycliffe  College  and  all  its  activities.  The  men  that 
offered  themselves  were  answers  to  prayer.  The  energies 
and  inspirations  evoked  in  them  through  the  teaching 
and  training  of  the  College  were  inspired  by  prayer.  It 
was  this  intensity  of  evangelical  earnestness  also  that 
explains  the  activities  and  energies  that  were  so  remark¬ 
ably  manifest  in  those  early  days.  In  fact,  when  we  look 
back  and  consider  how  small  were  the  numbers  and 
how  limited  the  means  compared  with  the  present,  we 
are  amazed  at  the  audacity  of  faith,  hope,  and  love,  that 
animated  in  those  early  days,  and  of  the  literary  and 
missionary  and  institutional  developments  that  were 
the  first  fruits  of  their  ardent  zeal.  The  genius  of 
Evangelicalism  is  energy.  The  true  Evangelical  ever 
has  been  and  ever  will  be  deadly  in  earnest. 

Wycliffe  College  Missionary  Society 

There  was,  first  of  all,  the  Wycliffe  College  Missionary 
Society  which  was  indeed  a  very  small  thing,  a  mere 
sapling  compared  with  the  tree  it  has  grown  to.  It 
was  inaugurated  in  1881  on  the  initiative  of  that  vigorous 
young  Protestant  Evangelical,  W.  J.  Armitage,  the 
writer  being  the  first  President.  It  had  for  its  object 
the  supplying  of  vacant  missions  and  Churches  with 
the  students  desirous  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  Christ  and 
to  conduct  the  services  of  our  beloved  Church ;  desirous 
to  establish  Sunday  Schools ;  to  carry  on  evangelistic  work 
in  the  City,  in  the  halls  and  charitable  institutions; 
and  also  to  conduct  cottage  meetings  and  evangelistic 
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services  in  the  city  and  the  suburbs.  The  Bishop  was 
the  patron,  Mr.  W.  J.  Armitage  (now  Archdeacon 
Armitage),  the  Treasurer,  and  the  second  President, 
Mr.  F.  H.  DuVernet  (afterwards  Archbishop  of  the 
Diocese  of  Caledonia).  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
after  forty-six  years  the  College  Calendar  describes  its 
objects  in  almost  the  same  language.  During  all  these 
years,  having  obtained  help  from  God,  it  has  continued 
its  work  with  ever  enlarging  success,  with  activities  no 
longer  confined  as  they  were  in  those  days  to  the  Diocese 
of  Toronto,  but  spreading  from  ocean  to  ocean. 

The  Alumni  Association 

But  there  was  a  greater  thing  to  come.  It  was  that 
remarkable  outgrowth  of  the  devotion  of  the  graduates 
to  their  Alma  Mater,  the  Alumni  Association  of  Wycliffe 
College.  On  the  11th  of  June,  1884,  a  mere  handful 
of  the  graduates,  eight  in  number,  assembled  and 
organized  the  Alumni  Association  of  Wycliffe  College. 
The  Rev.  S.  Weston  Jones  was  elected  as  President, 
and  the  Rev.  G.  M.  Wrong,  who  was  soon  to  be  known 
as  Professor  Wrong,  for  he  became  in  1886  the  Professor 
of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  Wycliffe  College,  as  Secre¬ 
tary-Treasurer.  The  objects  of  the  Association  were 
stated  to  be  the  union  of  the  members  in  Christian 
fellowship;  the  advancing  of  the  cause  of  religious 
truth;  and  the  interests  of  Wycliffe  College.  The 
minutes  record  that  the  writer,  in  what  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  speech  delivered  at  the  meeting,  suggested 
that  the  feature  of  the  Association  be  the  annual  meeting 
to  be  held  in  the  Fall  of  each  year,  with  addresses  upon 
the  necessity  of  the  graduates  confirming  more  strongly 
and  ever  propagating  the  Evangelical  truth  as  held  by 
our  Church  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  Ambitions 
ran  somewhat  high  in  those  days.  Nearly  all  the 
papers  that  were  read  and  the  addresses  delivered 
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sounded  the  one  note;  Evangelical  teaching;  the 
teaching  of  the  Reformation  and  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Sometimes  it  was  the  Protestant  note, 
ardently  sounded  by  W.  J.  Armitage,  or  George  M. 
Wrong;  sometimes  it  was  the  Evangelistic  note  as 
earnestly  sounded  by  F.  H.  DuVernet,  or  C.  H.  Marsh; 
sometimes  it  was  the  practical  and  personal  note  by 
Bernard  Bryan,  or  Cecil  Owen,  or  Arthur  Murphy. 
In  those  days,  too,  they  bound  themselves  with  a  vow. 
It  was  a  lofty  and  far-reaching  vow.  In  one  of  the  early 
sessions  they  pledged  themselves  “to  employ  as  far  as 
possible  every  agency  for  the  salvation  and  upbuilding 
of  souls  which  can  be  legitimately  used  along  the  lines 
of  the  Church;  to  make  personal  dealing  with  souls 
the  prominent  feature  in  their  work;  to  dwell  constantly 
and  fearlessly  upon  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  as 
contained  in  the  39  Articles;  to  instruct  the  people 
constantly  upon  the  great  work  and  works  of  the 
Reformation  in  the  Church  of  England  that  they  may 
be  the  more  thoroughly  enlightened  with  regard  to  the 
facts  and  doctrines  for  which  they  are  contending;  to 
use  every  effort  to  make  the  services  of  the  Church 
hearty,  bright,  enjoyable,  sincere  and  wholly  edifying; 
and  to  devote  their  whole  energies  with  a  single  eye 
to  God’s  glory  in  the  Church  of  their  allegiance  as  men 
who  have  been  sent  primarily  and  mainly  to  the  lost 
sheep  of  the  Church  of  England.” 

The  First  Wycliffe  Missionary 

The  gathering  in  1887  is  one  that  never  should  be 
forgotten,  not  only  by  the  friends  of  Wycliffe,  but  by 
every  lover  of  the  missionary  work  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  Canada.  It  was  indeed  the  annus  mirabilis 
of  our  history.  In  that  year,  1887,  at  the  October 
meeting  it  was  actually  moved  that  the  Alumni  Associa¬ 
tion  pledge  the  support  of  the  Rev.  J.  Cooper  Robinson, 
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the  first  graduate  of  Wycliffe  in  the  foreign  field,  for 
five  years. 

The  Parish  and  Home 

Another  outcome  of  the  propagating  instinct  of 
Evangelical  life  was  the  determination  to  produce  a 
magazine  that  would  circulate  Evangelical  Church 
literature.  The  Rev.  C.  H.  Marsh  was  the  heart  force 
of  this  movement,  and  presently  the  Evangelical  Litera¬ 
ture  Committee  of  which  he  was  the  head  produced  in 
December,  1890,  the  first  number  of  the  Parish  and 
Home,  which  began  to  be  circulated  at  the  rate  of 
2,700  copies  a  month,  soon  rose  to  3,800,  reached  the 
proud  height  of  4,000  a  month  in  1895,  advancing 
to  a  circulation  from  ocean  to  ocean  with  a  quietly 
extending  influence.  From  the  literary  standpoint,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  spiritual  and  evangelical,  the  Parish 
and  Home  was  a  publication  of  which  the  graduates  of 
Wycliffe  College  may  be  justly  proud,  and  for  which 
they  owe  no  small  debt  of  gratitude  to  its  ardent  con¬ 
ductor  and  manager,  Canon  Marsh  of  St.  Paul’s  Church, 
Lindsay.  There  was  not  a  problem  of  the  day  that  was 
not  discussed.  There  was  not  an  adventure  of  the  aggres¬ 
sive  Christian  Church  that  was  not  engaged  in.  They 
struck  also  a  high  note  which  we  wish  were  adopted 
to-day  by  the  whole  Church,  not  only  the  Church  of 
England,  but  the  whole  Church  of  God,  “that  this 
Association,  while  fully  recognizing  the  necessity  of 
social  congregational  gatherings,  disapproves  of  worldly 
methods  of  raising  money  for  Church  objects.” 

But  the  most  striking  thing  of  all  was  the  dreams 
that  were  dreamed  of  the  larger  life  of  Wycliffe,  and  of 
the  visions  that  were  seen  in  those  days  of  the  Evangelical 
institutions  that  have  grown  as  fruit  trees  from  its  root. 
As  far  back  as  1887  they  took  steps  for  the  support 
of  a  school  that  was  projected  on  evangelical  lines,  and 
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afterwards  became  the  Ridley  College  of  St.  Catharines. 
This  was  followed  not  very  long  afterwards  by  the 
Association  sending  to  the  College  Council  a  resolution 
expressing  their  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  the 
founding  of  a  School  for  girls  upon  sound  evangelical 
principles.  Of  course,  by  themselves  they  could  have 
done  nothing.  Their  suggestions  would  have  ended  in 
a  resolution,  and  nothing  more,  but  their  ideas  took 
root.  They  were  taken  up  by  earnest  and  influential 
laymen  who  were  prepared  to  invest  time  and 
capital  in  the  extension  of  those  Church  principles 
that  were  dear  to  their  hearts.  Meetings  were  held. 
Committees  were  formed.  And  not  many  months  passed 
before  the  Alumni  expressed  in  a  motion  of  the  Rev. 
W.  J .  Armitage  their  joy  in  the  establishment  of  Havergal 
Hall,  and  the  Rothesay  Church  School  for  girls.  To-day, 
Ridley  College,  with  its  splendid  buildings,  masters’ 
houses,  College  Chapel,  gymnasium,  and  one  of  the 
finest  lower  schools  in  Canada,  and  Havergal  College, 
with  its  numerous  buildings  in  Toronto,  are  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  earnest  desires  of  those  young  Wycliffe 
graduates  over  forty  years  ago  to  establish  permanent 
institutions  where  generations  of  Canadian  Churchmen 
and  Canadian  Churchwomen  would  be  trained  for  God 
and  His  Church.  And  not  only  so,  but  there  have  sprung 
from  Havergal,  largely  through  the  Evangelical  zeal  of 
its  first  Principal,  Miss  Knox,  daughter  institutions,  and 
in  every  part  of  Canada  there  are  hundreds,  if  not 
thousands,  of  women  who  have  come  under  the  Biblical 
and  spiritual  influence  of  its  training. 

The  Deaconess  Work 

But  their  ambitions  went  further.  In  the  year  1890 
it  was  moved  that  Messrs.  Marsh,  Wrong,  Hamilton 
and  C.  C.  Owen,  be  a  Committee  to  investigate  the 
work  carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  Deaconesses. 
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There  were  certainly  no  dreamers  on  this  Committee, 
for  they  at  once  took  steps  to  establish  a  Deaconess 
Home.  And  so  began  that  remarkable  work  for  Christ 
and  His  Church,  the  Church  of  England  Deaconess  and 
Missionary  Training  House  and  Mildmay  Institute  of 
Toronto.  How  by  the  grace  of  God  the  Deaconess  work 
went  steadily  on ;  how  the  Deaconess  house  was  formally 
opened  in  Sir  Daniel  Wilson’s  residence  on  St.  George 
Street;  how  Miss  Wilson  was  forced,  through  serious 
illness,  to  abandon  the  work,  Miss  Julia  Saunders  being 
put  in  charge  as  Head  Deaconess;  how  she  was  succeeded 
through  God’s  good  hand  upon  the  work  by  Miss  Cross, 
and  she  in  turn  by  Miss  Connell,  whose  praise  is  in  all 
the  Churches,  and  under  whom  the  work  has  attained 
its  present  splendid  proportions;  all  this  is  vividly  and 
ably  told  in  the  chapter  by  Archdeacon  Armitage  on  the 
Deaconess  work  and  the  Deaconess  Home. 

Advances  in  the  80’s  and  90’s 

The  expansion  of  the  College  in  the  two  decades  after 
the  ordination  of  its  first  graduates  was  very  marked. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  inspiring  annual  ad¬ 
dresses  of  Principal  Sheraton  at  the  annual  convocations 
of  the  College  had  much  to  do  with  the  ever  increasing 
gifts  and  contributions  of  money,  and  with  the  con¬ 
firming  and  strengthening  of  the  ever-enlarging  body 
of  Wycliffe  supporters. 

The  Principal  was  happy  also  in  his  assistants.  From 
time  to  time  men  came,  some  from  far,  and  some  out  of  the 
bosom  of  the  College,  to  assist  as  tutors,  lecturers,  and 
professors.  After  the  early  teachers  passed  on  a  body 
of  new  and  younger  men  took  their  places  upon  the 
teaching  staff.  There  was,  first  of  all,  the  Rev.  F.  W. 
Kerr,  the  man  of  brilliant  scholarship,  but  whose 
promise  of  great  usefulness  was  soon  to  be  clouded  by 
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illness,  and  his  deeply  lamented  death  in  1897.  Then 
came  the  Rev.  F.  H.  DuVernet,  who  was  upon  the  Staff 
for  many  years,  a  man  of  the  profoundest  spiritual 
earnestness,  who  afterwards  became  the  Archbishop  of 
Caledonia,  and  one  of  the  most  beloved  Bishops  of  the 
West.  Then  there  was  appointed  to  the  Chair  of 
Apologetics  and  Ecclesiastical  History  one  of  the 
youngest  of  the  graduates,  the  Rev.  George  M.  Wrong, 
who  continued  to  be  the  lecturer  in  Church  History 
until  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  History  in  the 
University  of  Toronto.  Then  there  was  the  Rev. 
Heber  Hamilton,  also  greatly  beloved,  and  now  the 
Bishop  of  our  Church  in  Mid  Japan.  Then  there  came 
from  across  the  ocean  from  Cambridge  University  the 
Rev.  Professor  Mitchell,  who  brought  a  new  breath  of 
life  from  the  older  Universities,  and  was  for  some  time 
the  Professor  of  Apologetics  and  Church  History.  And 
then  came  as  a  young  and  able  teacher  one  who  had 
all  the  signs,  even  at  that  early  date,  of  a  coming  man 
in  the  Church.  His  name  was  Henry  John  Cody,  and 
after  an  exceedingly  brilliant  career  at  the  University, 
and  the  experience  of  a  year  or  two  as  a  teacher  in 
Ridley  College,  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Exegesis 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  of  Ecclesiastical  History. 
In  1897-1901  the  Faculty  was  composed  of  three  men: 
Principal  Sheraton,  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Cody,  M.A.,  and  the 
present  writer  as  the  Professor  of  Liturgies,  Homiletics, 
and  Pastoral  Theology.  In  1901  the  Rev.  H.  P.  Plumptre 
joined  the  staff  from  England.  In  those  days,  also,  there 
were,  as  there  are  now,  honorary  and  occasional  lecturers, 
such  as  the  Rev.  John  De  Soyres,  M.A.,  the  brilliant 
Cambridge  scholar,  Rector  of  the  Old  Stone  Church  in 
St.  John;  the  Rev.  Prof.  George  M.  Wrong,  who 
lectured  in  Church  History  and  Apologetics,  and  the 
Rev.  F.  H.  DuVernet  in  Pastoral  Theology. 
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The  New  Principal  and  Professors 

In  the  year  1906  Dr.  Sheraton,  the  first  Principal, 
passed  to  his  reward,  leaving  behind  him  a  record  of 
fortitude,  scholarship,  and  evangelical  enthusiasm  that 
will  probably  never  be  surpassed.  But  while  God  buries 
the  workmen,  He  carries  on  the  work,  and  in  the  year 
1906  it  was  unanimously  decided  by  the  Council  to  offer 
the  position  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Robert  O’Meara, 
Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  East  Toronto,  who  had  for 
many  years  been  the  financial  agent  of  the  College,  and 
was  most  deeply  interested  in  everything  that  pertained 
to  its  progress.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Canon 
O’Meara  (one  of  the  fine  old  stalwarts  of  the  early  days 
of  Wycliffe)  trained  in  the  purest  traditions  of  Evan¬ 
gelical  Churchmanship  by  his  father,  and  his  friend  and 
leader,  Dr.  Sheraton.  Principal  O’Meara  brought  to 
his  new  position  some  of  the  finest  qualities  of  leadership. 
A  devoted  student  of  the  Bible,  a  conscientious  Evan¬ 
gelical  Churchman,  a  convinced  Protestant,  an  enthusi¬ 
astic  supporter  of  everything  that  stands  for  sympathetic 
and  spiritual  Christianity,  with  peculiar  qualities  of 
organizing  and  administrative  skill,  the  College  since  his 
assumption  of  the  Principalship  has  had  an  unbroken 
career  of  continuous  progress.  During  his  administration 
the  Staff  of  Wycliffe  received  accessions  of  strength 
through  the  arrival  from  England  of  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  men  of  high  degree.  The  first  was  the  Rev.  C.  V. 
Pilcher,  representative  of  some  of  the  outstanding 
Evangelical  families  of  England,  the  Elliotts  and  the 
Venns,  who  has  filled  with  distinction  for  years  the 
Chair  of  Old  Testament  Literature.  The  next  was  the 
Rev.  W.  H.  Griffith  Thomas,  the  Principal  of  Wycliffe 
Hall,  Oxford.  Dr.  Griffith  Thomas  was  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  scholars,  not  only  of  his  College  or  University 
or  country,  but  of  the  modern  world;  a  man  of  inter¬ 
national  reputation,  whose  departure  from  Canada  to 
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the  United  States,  and  whose  untimely  death  in  1924 
was  lamented  not  only  by  his  evangelical  friends,  but 
by  all  the  Churches  of  God.  As  lecturer  in  Wycliffe 
his  outstanding  characteristic  was  clearness  and  forceful¬ 
ness,  and  as  a  Bible  champion  his  reputation  was  world¬ 
wide.  Two  of  his  books  remain  as  monuments  of  his 
genius,  and  are  still  used  as  text-books  in  Wycliffe 
College:  the  Catholic  Faith,  and  his  work  upon  the 
Holy  Communion,  the  Sacrament  of  Our  Redemption. 
Then  came  the  Rev.  Howard  K.  Mowll  of  Cambridge, 
Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  Dean  in  Resi¬ 
dence,  who  succeeded  Bishop  Cassels  as  the  Bishop 
of  Western  China.  Another  graduate  of  Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Isherwood,  and  two  dis¬ 
tinguished  graduates  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Pro¬ 
fessors  Horan  and  Mercer  Wilson,  have  recently  given 
an  increment  of  strength  "to  the  College  life  and  work. 
The  present  Principal  has  also  been  ably  assisted  by 
graduates  of  the  College.  The  first  of  these  was  the 
Rev.  T.  H.  Cotton,  D.D.,  now  Rector  of  St.  Aidan’s 
Church.  Two  years  later,  in  1908,  the  Rev.  W.  T. 
Hallam,  D.D.,  wasappointed  to  thestaff.  He  subsequent¬ 
ly  became  Principal  of  Emmanuel  College,  Saskatoon. 
The  Rev.  E.  A.  McIntyre,  D.D.,  had  been  a  lecturer 
for  some  time  before  he  was  appointed  in  1919  Professor 
of  Systematic  Theology  and  Apologetics.  His  lamented 
death  in  1924  was  mourned  not  only  by  the  College, 
but  by  all  the  Churches.  Finally  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Taylor, 
Ph.D.,  a  distinguished  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,  was  added  to  the  staff  in  1923.  He  had  worked 
for  many  years  in  connection  with  the  Y.M.C.A.  in 
China,  so  that  he  brought  an  invaluable  missionary 
experience  to  his  work  in  the  College.  And  so  to-day 
the  teaching  staff  consists  of  nine  regular  professors  and 
lecturers,  with  four  honorary  and  occasional  lecturers, 
five  of  them  being  graduates  of  Wycliffe  College.  Step 
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by  step  the  College,  which  began  in  1877  with  one 
paid  professor,  has  advanced  with  gradual  enlargements 
of  the  teaching  staff,  all  of  them  men  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  the  College,  and  filled  with  enthusiasm  for 
the  advancement  of  its  principles. 

The  College  and  Divinity  Degrees 

When  Wycliffe  began  its  work  as  the  tiny  Divinity 
School  it  had  no  recognized  connection  with  either  the 
Provincial  University  or  the  Provincial  Synod.  In 
fact  it  had  to  fight  a  very  serious  fight  for  recognition 
at  all.  When  it  had  got  a  real  foothold  and  had  sent 
out  its  first  graduates,  the  Council  felt  that  it  was  high 
time  to  get  a  College  standing,  and  in  1882  they  applied 
to  the  Ontario  Legislature  for  power  to  confer  theological 
degrees.  This  was  apparently  too  much  for  Trinity 
College.  It  aroused  strenuous  opposition,  and  the 
private  Bill  which  asked  for  this  power,  in  the  interests 
of  peace,  was  withdrawn.  After  long  and  patient 
waiting  and  vexatious  difficulties,  in  1889  the  Provincial 
Synod  passed  a  Canon  relating  to  examinations  and 
degrees  in  theology.  By  this  Canon  Wycliffe  College 
was  recognized  as  one  of  the  six  institutions  devoted  to 
theological  teaching  in  the  Canadian  Church,  and  Wy¬ 
cliffe  College  was  to  be  annually  represented  with  the 
others  on  the  Board  of  Examiners.  That  was  all  Wycliffe 
wanted.  Its  students  from  that  time  have  had  the  right 
to  go  forth  with  the  imprimatur  of  a  College  which  is 
one  of  the  recognized  theological  Colleges  of  the  Church 
of  England  in  Canada,  and  to  receive  not  only  the  gradu¬ 
ation  diploma  of  the  College,  but  also,  if  they  so  desire 
and  are  qualified,  the  degrees  of  B.D.  and  D.D.  authorized 
by  the  Board  of  Examiners  of  the  General  Synod. 
To-day  the  graduates  of  Wycliffe  College  are  received 
by  all  the  Bishops  of  the  Canadian  Church  as  candidates 
for  Holy  Orders,  and  no  one  questions  the  fact  that 
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theologically  and  ecclesiastically  Wycliffe  College  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  educational  system. of  our  Church  in 
Canada. 

Wycliffe  College  and  the  University 

The  founders  of  Wycliffe  College  from  the  very 
beginning  regarded  its  affiliation  with  the  Provincial 
University  as  one  of  the  most  important  of  its  privileges. 
They  felt  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  denominational 
college  to  offer  to  its  students  the  advantages  provided 
by  a  great  university.  They  felt,  too,  that  the  con¬ 
nection  with  the  University  would  in  a  large  measure 
preserve  the  students  of  Wycliffe  from  that  tendency 
to  narrowness  which  is  the  danger  of  isolated  and  con¬ 
tracted  theological  schools.  Their  desire  was  that  the 
students  of  Wycliffe  should  commingle  with  those 
among  whom  their  life  work  should  be  carried  on,  and 
that  they  should  come  into  contact  with  men  of  different 
communions,  in  order  that  they  might  have  their 
sympathies  broadened  and  learn  to  take  more  open 
and  juster  views  of  life.  Anyone  who  studies  the 
records  of  the  earlier  generations  and  of  the  minutes 
of  the  Council  during  the  first  five  or  six  years  of  the 
life  of  the  College  will  be  struck  with  the  prominence 
that  is  attached  to  this.  Next  to  the  fundamental  of 
instruction  in  the  Bible  and  the  Gospel,  the  establishing 
and  strengthening  and  settling  of  the  men  in  Evangelical 
principles,  was  the  ideal  of  close  and  vital  connection 
with  the  University,  and  the  encouragement  of  an 
increasing  number  of  students  to  take  a  complete  Arts 
Course.  They  felt  that  in  this  way  they  would  send 
forth  a  body  of  men  who  could  command  not  only  the 
interest  and  loyalty  of  a  limited  number  of  Churchmen, 
but  appeal  with  strength  and  leadership  as  Churchmen 
to  a  far  wider  circle  of  Canadian  Churches. 

At  first  the  connection  with  the  University  was 
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merely  the  local  one  of  proximity  and  access  to  the 
library  and  lecture  rooms.  But  largely  through  the 
influence  and  the  practical  co-operation  of  the  President 
of  the  University,  that  distinguished  Christian  scholar, 
Sir  Daniel  Wilson,  in  1885  Wycliffe  College  was  by  a 
statute  of  the  Senate,  which  was  confirmed  by 
the  Governor-in-Council,  affiliated  to  the  University. 
This  was  a  matter  of  high  satisfaction  to  the  friends  and 
supporters  of  Wycliffe  College.  They  felt  that  its 
affiliation  with  the  University  gave  a  recognized  status 
to  the  College,  and  enabled  the  men  who  entered 
Wycliffe  to  feel  that  they  were  in  a  position  to  secure 
the  highest  possible  education  that  the  Province  afforded. 

A  further  step  was  taken  in  1889.  In  that  year  the 
College,  by  an  Act  of  the  Ontario  Legislature,  was 
confederated  with  and  made  a  constituent  part  of  the 
University  of  Toronto.  But  the  thing  that  Wycliffe 
claimed  and  felt  it  had  a  right  to  was  still  denied  it.  It 
had  no  power  to  confer  degrees  in  theology.  With  its 
recognized  influence  and  standing  in  the  Church  of 
England  in  Canada  it  was  felt  that  it  was  only  just  that 
Wycliffe  College  should  have  this  privilege.  At  last, 
after  many  years,  it  was  secured.  In  April,  1916,  the 
Ontario  Legislature  passed  an  Act  respecting  Wycliffe 
College,  giving  it  larger  powers  as  a  corporation  to  hold 
land,  and  administer  properties  of  every  kind  vested  in 
them  subject  to  the  trusts  affecting  such  properties. 
It  also  conferred  upon  the  College  the  power  to  confer 
degrees  in  divinity,  with  the  proviso,  of  course,  that 
they  should  be  in  harmony  with  the  provisions  of  the 
General  Synod  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Canada 
with  regard  to  degrees  in  divinity.  This  enactment  of 
the  Legislature  naturally  gave  sincere  satisfaction  to  the 
Trustees  and  supporters  of  Wycliffe  College,  and  in  1917 
the  first  honorary  degree  was  conferred  upon  Arch¬ 
bishop  Matheson,  the  Primate  of  All  Canada.  At  the 
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same  time  the  first  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  con¬ 
ferred  upon  one  of  its  graduates  who  had  qualified  for 
it  by  being  a  Bachelor  of  Divinity  of  more  than  five 
years’  standing,  and  by  passing  successfully  the  examina¬ 
tion  in  the  complete  syllabus  of  studies  exacted  for 
degrees  in  divinity,  was  given  to  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Cotton, 
the  Rector  of  St.  Aidan’s  Church,  then  a  member  of  the 
College  staff. 

The  Progress  of  Subsequent  Years 
In  1885  the  original  building  was  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  two  large  lecture  rooms  and  a  new  library, 
the  formal  opening  of  which  in  January,  1886,  was  an 
occasion  of  great  thanksgiving.  Sir  Daniel  Wilson,  in  a 
reminiscent  mood,  reminded  them  of  the  little  band  that 
assembled  a  few  years  before  in  a  small  room  in  St. 
James  Schoolhouse  with  a  few  dollars  to  cover  the  bare 
expenses.  It  was  with  peculiar  pride  that  he  now 
congratulated  the  friends  of  Evangelical  truth  in  the 
Church  of  England,  who  were  assembled  for  the  in¬ 
auguration  of  that  beautiful  and  commodious  hall.  And 
the  Hon.  S.  H.  Blake,  with  that  optimistic  enthusiasm 
that  always  characterized  his  speeches,  declared  that 
there  was  yet  much  for  Wycliffe  College  to  do.  Its  work 
would  not  be  fiuished  while  there  was  a  single  place  in 
Canada  which  wanted  a  man  of  pronounced  Evangelical 
opinions,  and  was  not  supplied.  The  library  hall  was 
indeed  spacious  and  attractive.  Over  its  east  door, 
upon  a  slab  of  blue-gray  marble,  which  is  now  to  be 
seen  in  Wycliffe  College  on  the  south  wall  above  the 
reading  room,  are  the  words: 

“In  loving  remembrance  of  William  Hume  Blake, 
Chancellor  of  Upper  Canada  and  Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Toronto,  a  firm  adherent  of 
the  principles  of  religious  truth  and  of  the 
system  of  higher  education  upheld  by  Wycliffe 
College  his  children  have  erected  this  library.” 
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But,  sic  transit  gloria  ntundi.  Five  years  had  not  passed 
before  that  College  building,  which  seemed  so  fine  and 
so  fit  for  all  the  needs  of  the  College  life,  was  found  to 
be  utterly  inadequate.  It  was,  therefore,  determined  to 
build  a  new  college,  and  to-day  not  a  trace  of  the  first 
Wycliffe  College  building  remains  where  it  stood  for 
five  or  six  years  on  the  site  of  the  School  of  Practical 
Science  on  College  Street.  In  1890  the  foundation  of 
our  College  on  Hoskin  Avenue  was  begun,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  1891  the  building  was  finished.  It  was 
thought  at  that  time  that  the  limit  of  Wycliffe 
College  expansion  was  reached.  It  had  rooms  for  forty- 
four  students,  with  lecture  rooms,  library,  chapel, 
dining  hall,  residences  for  the  Principal  and  Dean,  and 
altogether  was  fully  and  finely  equipped.  But  high  as 
was  the  summit  there  were  heights  beyond.  Though 
they  knew  it  not,  much  remained  to  conquer  still. 
Within  two  years  a  new  library  and  a  spacious  Con¬ 
vocation  Hall  was  erected.  Housekeeper’s  apartments 
were  built;  the  residential  section  was  extended.  In 
1908  twenty-six  additional  rooms  were  added  with  a 
faculty  room  and  dining  hall.  Three  years  later  the 
whole  of  the  western  section  was  converted  into  students’ 
rooms,  and  a  new  residence  for  the  Dean,  and  at  the 
east  end,  fronting  the  Queen’s  Park,  the  Founders’ 
Chapel  was  erected  with  the  new  residence  for  the 
Principal. 

Throughout  all  these  years  a  steady  and  ever  enlarg¬ 
ing  stream  of  voluntary  offerings  from  the  people  of  our 
Church  flowed  in.  Unlike  many  other  educational 
institutions,  Wycliffe  College  had  no  large  endowments, 
lands,  or  claims  upon  the  funds  of  the  Canadian  Church. 
It  had  to  look  for  its  support  solely  and  wholly  to  the 
offerings  of  the  men  and  women  who  realized  the 
importance  of  the  work  that  it  was  doing  for  the  Church 
in  Canada.  But  from  the  very  beginning  the  support 
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of  Wycliffe  College  began  with  prayer  and  continued 
with  gratitude  to  Almighty  God.  Not  a  stone  was 
laid,  not  a  building  was  erected,  not  an  enlargement  was 
made  without  prevenient  prayer  and  accompanying 
thankfulness.  Men  felt  that  God  had  put  them  in 
trust  with  a  great  work,  that  He  had  blessed  their  efforts, 
that  He  was  calling  them  to  greater  devotion  and  higher 
sacrifices.  They  were  as  men  who  felt  that  they  must 
never  be  satisfied  with  any  of  the  goals  attained;  that 
each  successive  goal  attained  must  simply  be  the  starting 
point  of  a  fresh  advance  for  the  great  cause  of  Evan¬ 
gelical  Churchmanship.  It  is  this  that  explains  the 
large  amounts  of  money  that  have  been  given  through 
the  years  to  the  Endowment  Fund,  and  the  responses 
to  the  appeals  that  were  made  at  the  time  for  the 
extension  of  the  College  buildings  and  achievements, 
and  that  other  striking  feature  of  the  financial  success  of 
Wycliffe,  the  fact  that  from  the  very  beginning  it  has 
depended  upon  the  annual  gifts  of  its  supporters,  now 
numbering  over  twenty-five  hundred,  each  one  of  whom 
in  this  way  maintains  a  personal  interest  in  the  College, 
and  feels  a  personal  gratification  in  its  yearly  progress. 
In  this  connection  must  be  mentioned  the  invaluable 
services  of  the  Financial  Agents  in  enlisting  interest  and 
securing  students;  the  Rev.  A.  L.  Fleming,  the  Rev.  H. 
D.  Raymond,  the  Rev.  Sextus  K.  Stiles,  the  Rev.  J.  N. 
Blodgett,  and  that  loyal  and  faithful  worker,  now 
passed  to  his  reward,  the  Rev.  F.  J.  Lynch. 

What  Hath  God  Wrought? 

One  of  the  phrases  that  was  continually  in  the  mouth 
of  the  speakers  at  the  early  meetings  was,  “What  hath 
God  wrought?”  “What  hath  God  wrought?”  It  may 
be  the  exclamation  of  those  who  survey  the  field  of  its 
accomplishments.  Up  to  this  present  year,  this  Jubilee 
year,  there  have  been  397  graduates  of  Wycliffe  College. 
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Of  these  over  seventy-five  have  consecrated  their  lives 
to  missionary  service.  Wycliffe  men  have  been  found, 
and  are  found  to-day,  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
In  Japan,  in  China,  and  India,  and  Palestine,  and  South 
America.  With  a  heroism  that  sometimes  seems  in¬ 
credible,  they  have  gone  with  the  Gospel  to  the  frozen 
regions  of  Baffin  Land  and  the  Yukon.  They  have 
penetrated  to  the  most  distant  regions  of  this  vast 
Dominion  of  Canada.  In  every  diocese  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  some  in  great  city  churches;  some  in  small 
country  villages;  some  in  remote  prairie  school  houses; 
some  on  the  shores  of  the  great  Pacific  on  the  deck  or 
in  the  cabin  of  a  missionary  steamer;  there  they  are, 
year  (in  and  out),  preaching  the  Glad- tidings  and  holding 
forth  the  Word  of  Life.  Many  of  our  graduates  have 
become  distinguished  in  the  history  of  the  Church  in 
Canada  and  abroad.  Seven  of  them  have  become 
Bishops.  In  the  United  States  and  in  our  West,  in 
China  and  in  Japan,  in  the  ancient  Syrian  Church  of 
Malabar  in  India,  graduates  of  Wycliffe  College  have 
had  the  privilege  and  honour  of  exercising  those  larger 
influences  that  inevitably  pertain  to  the  high  office  of 
Bishop.  They  have  risen  to  positions  of  extensive 
influence  in  the  Canadian  Church.  A  graduate  of 
Wycliffe  College  is  the  head  of  the  great  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Canada.  Another 
graduate  of  Wycliffe  College  is  at  the  head  of  the 
important  Sunday  School  work  of  the  Canadian  Church. 
Graduates  of  Wycliffe  College  have  been  the  heads  of 
sister  and  daughter  theological  colleges,  Emmanuel 
College  in  Saskatoon,  and  the  Anglican  Theological 
College  of  British  Columbia,  while  others  have  been  at 
the  head  of  those  influential  schools  for  boys,  the 
Rothesay  School  in  New  Brunswick,  and  Ridley  College 
in  St.  Catharines. 
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The  College  History 
Yesterday,  To-day,  and  To-morrow 

As  we  conclude  this  brief  story  of  noble  faith,  and 
hope,  and  love  for  Christ  and  His  Church;  of  inspiring 
leadership  and  loyal  copartnership;  we  may  well  for  a 
moment  look  back,  look  around,  and  look  forward. 
The  Apostles,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  work  which 
they  fulfilled,  rehearsed  all  that  God  had  done  with 
them,  and  how  He  had  opened  the  door  of  faith.  We, 
too,  as  we  look  back  at  those  days  before  yesterday 
recognize  what  God  has  done  for  us,  and  that  it  was 
His  work;  and  as  we  see  how  God  has  established  the 
work  of  our  hands,  we  are  constrained  to  give  the  glory 
to  Him  alone,  and  to  cry  with  profound  humility  and 
profound  gratitude  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  “non 
nobis,  Domine,  non  nobis ” — Not  unto  us,  O  Lord,  but 
unto  Thy  Name  give  the  glory. 

To-day,  as  we  survey  the  field  in  Canada  and  abroad, 
we  look  upon  a  church  and  an  age  that  needs  Wycliffe 
more  than  ever.  For  if  the  principles  of  the  Reformation 
in  the  Church  of  England  were  endangered  then,  they 
are  far  more  endangered  now.  Then  the  Tractarian 
movement  was  in  its  childhood.  To-day  the  Anglo- 
Catholic  party  have  attained  a  position  in  the  Anglican 
Church  that  seems  almost  incredible.  They  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  blot  out  the  Reformation.  And  the  serious 
thing  is  not  merely  that  the  Anglo-Catholic  movement 
implies  the  definite  repudiation  of  the  Reformation  and 
all  that  it  stands  for,  but  that  its  inevitable  trend  is 
towards  Rome. 

As  to  the  future,  our  faith  is  that  Wycliffe  College 
has  a  great  and  still  greater  part  to  play  in  the  pro¬ 
gressive  life  of  Canada,  and  the  future  life  of  the  Church 
of  England.  The  high  water  mark  of  Evangelical 
Churchmanship  in  Canada  is  yet  to  be  reached.  We 
thank  God  to-day  for  what  Wycliffe  men  and  Wycliffe 
supporters  have  done.  Their  courage,  their  sacrifice, 
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their  achievements,  can  never  be  forgotten.  With  a 
courage  that  was  indomitable,  and  a  faith  in  their 
principles  that  was  invincible,  they  strove  together  as 
one  man  for  the  Bible,  the  Gospel,  and  the  pure  teaching 
of  the  Prayer  Book  of  the  Church  of  England.  This 
great  heritage,  this  great  stewardship  is  ours  to-day. 
Ours  it  is  to  accept  from  hands  that  have  fallen  the 
torch  that  God  lit.  Ours  it  is  to  preach  with  new  force 
the  message  of  redemption.  Ours  it  is,  as  Archbishop 
Cranmer  said,  repurgare,  propagare;  to  preserve  the 
Gospel  in  all  its  purity,  to  preach  it  in  all  its  glory;  to 
spread  it  from  soul  to  soul,  from  house  to  house,  from 
Diocese  to  Diocese  and  land  to  land.  This  is  the  high 
task  of  Wycliffe  men  to-day  and  to-morrow. 
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PERSONALITY  AND  SERVICE 
By  Canon  Gould 

THE  origin  of  Wycliffe  College  is  to  be  sought  and 
found  in  certain  strong  convictions,  strongly  held 
by  a  group  of  strong  men.  Hence  the  title  of 
this  chapter  “  Personality  and  Service.”  The  majority 
of  these  men  were  laymen.  These  laymen,  with  their 
clerical  associates,  fewer  in  number  but  equally  strong 
in  convictions,  conceived  the  idea  of  a  divinity  school 
holding  and  teaching  certain  fundamental  principles  of 
Christian  doctrine  and  life.  They  proceeded  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  an  institution  which  should  base  its 
teaching  upon  these  principles  and  in  so  far  as  its 
founders,  supporters,  and  graduates  could  determine, 
ensure  their  application  to  the  religious  and  social 
problems  of  life.  The  institution  they  founded  developed 
into  the  Wycliffe  College  of  to-day.  The  fundamental 
principles  upon  which  they  based  its  essential  factor— 
the  inspiration  and  body  of  teaching — are  set  out  in  the 
College  Calendar. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  enshrine  the 
memory  and  service  of  these  men  in  this  Jubilee  Volume; 
to  outline  the  characteristics  of  a  few  of  their  out¬ 
standing  members  and  thus  to  attempt  to  pass  on,  to 
those  who  shall  come  after,  some  conception  of  their 
worth  and  work. 

The  writer  of  the  chapter  came  upon  the  scene 
shortly  after  two  or  three  of  the  members  of  the  original 
group  had  completed  their  labour  in  “the  Church 
militant  here  in  earth,”  and  with  the  ever-increasing 
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and  ever-marching  company  of  the  blessed,  passed  on 
to  join  the  ranks  of  the  Church  Triumphant.  His  direct 
knowledge  of  the  group,  as  a  whole,  is  subject  to  two 
limitations:  first,  the  limitation  in  time  just  noted,  and, 
second,  the  limitation  inseparable  from  the  position  and 
relationship  of  a  student  towards  the  founders  and 
directors  of  a  College.  The  disabilities  consequent  upon 
the  latter  have  been  modified,  to  some  extent,  by  the 
rather  unusual  spheres  and  opportunities  of  his  work  as 
a  graduate. 

The  occasion  on  which  the  group  was  best  repre¬ 
sented  was,  perhaps,  that  of  the  opening  of  the  first 
Wycliffe  College  building,  situated  on  the  north  side 
of  College  Street  at  the  head  of  McCaul.  Among  those 
recorded  as  present  were  the  following:  Archdeacon 
Boddy,  Canon  O’Meara,  Rev.  T.  C.  DesBarres;  Rev. 
W.  S.  Rainsford,  Rev.  Septimus  Jones,  Rev.  R.  W.  E. 
Greene,  Rev.  H.  Grasett  Baldwin,  Hon.  S.  H.  Blake, 
Q.C.,  Hon.  Edward  Blake,  President  Daniel  Wilson, 
A.  H.  Campbell,  W.  H.  Howland,  J.  G.  Hodgins,  Robert 
Baldwin,  Col.  R.  B.  Denison,  B.  Homer  Dixon,  George 
Gillespie,  R.  T.  Gooderham,  N.  W.  Hoyles,  Sheriff 
Jarvis,  J.  Herbert  Mason,  H.  O’Brien,  H.  Mortimer; 
John  Gillespie,  T.  M.  Benson,  Q.C.,  W.  R.  Brock, 
Aid.  Trees,  Clarke  Gamble.  To  these  should  be  added 
at  least  the  names  of  the  Rev.  A.  Sanson,  Col.  Gzowski 
and  Professor  Hirschfelder,  who,  apparently,  were  not 
present. 

A  note  descriptive  of  the  occasion  recorded  the  prevail¬ 
ing  sense  of  bereavement  and  loss  in  the  following  words: 
“Our  sage  and  wise  counsellor,  Chief  Justice 
Draper,  had  passed  peacefully  to  his  rest,  our 
most  profound  theologian  and  beloved  friend  had 
gone  to  join  the  Church  Triumphant,  and  the 
last  and  most  loving  and  gentle  of  that  trio  of 
staunch  and  noble  friends  of  the  College.” 
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The  final  words  of  this  extract  referred  to  Anna  Kerr, 
of  whom  the  Principal  in  his  address  said:  “O'ne  dear, 
familiar  face  we  miss.  Every  day  brings  some  new  proof 
of  the  irreparable  greatness  of  our  loss.  She  was  un¬ 
wearied  in  every  good  work,  doing  all  with  quiet  un¬ 
obtrusiveness,  and  yet  with  an  enthusiasm  which  was 
contagious.  Among  those  works  this  Divinity  School 
held  a  foremost  place.  It  owes  a  great  debt  to  her 
unwearied  labours  and  loving  solicitude.  Her  whole 
heart  was  bound  up  with  its  success.”  Anna  Kerr  was 
one  of  a  splendid  band  of  faithful  women,  many  of  them 
members  of  the  congregation  of  St.  James’  Cathedral, 
to  whose  daily  thought  and  wholehearted  service,  the 
College  was  indebted  for  much  of  the  care  and  support 
which  enabled  it  to  survive  the  inevitable  difficulties 
of  its  early  days,  and  to  attain,  in  due  time,  the  strength 
and  vigour  of  maturity.  A  note  dated  Thursday, 
December  15th,  1881,  stated:  “The  ladies  of  St.  James’ 
Cathedral,  Toronto,  are  unwearied  in  their  labours  of 
love  on  behalf  of  the  Divinity  School.  The  patience  and 
devotedness  with  which  they  have  toiled,  and  deep 
interest  they  take,  testify  to  their  appreciation  of  the 
great  principles  involved  in  this  undertaking,  and  entitles 
them  to  the  warm  gratitude  of  all  the  friends  of  the 
School.”  Another  account  said:  “The  ladies  of  St. 
James’  Church  held  a  most  successful  bazaar  last  week, 
the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  go  towards  the  furnishing 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Divinity  School.  Among 
the  ladies  connected  with  it  are:  Mrs.  J.  K.  Kerr, 
Mrs.  Gzowski,  Mrs.  Baldwin,  Mrs.  S.  H.  Blake,  Mrs. 
Ross,  Mrs.  Rainsford,  Mrs.  E.  Blake,  Mrs.  Wilson, 
Mrs.  George  Duggan,  Mrs.  John  Duggan,  Mrs.  George 
Gillespie,  Mrs.  Gilmor,  Mrs.  Bull,  Mrs.  Stanton,  the 
Misses  Beard,  Ridout,  Todd,  and  others.  We  are  glad 
to  announce  that  the  total  proceeds  of  the  bazaar  will 
be  over  $1,500.” 
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To  Anna  Kerr,  and  to  her  fellows,  the  Jubilee  Volume 
of  Wycliffe  College  pays  this  tribute  of  treasured 
memories  and  enduring  gratitude. 

The  “profound  theologian  and  beloved  friend”  who 
was  remembered  as  having  “gone  to  join  the  ranks  of 
the  Church  Triumphant”  was  the  Very  Rev.  H.  J. 
Grasett,  Dean  of  St.  James’  Cathedral.  He  had  passed 
away  before  the  writer  entered  Wycliffe  College,  but 
every  page  of  its  early  history  reveals  how  much  it 
owed  to  the  “Beloved  Dean.”  Homeless  he  gave  it  a 
home;  made  it  an  object  of  his  daily  care;  cheered  it 
with  his  presence;  supported  it  from  the  rich  stores  of 
his  knowledge;  surrounded  and  strengthened  it  with  the 
fervour  of  his  personality  and  the  priceless  gift  of  his 
unstinted  personal  service.  Upon  his  death  his  family, 
with  a  true  instinct,  presented  his  library  to  the  in¬ 
stitution  which  he  did  so  much  to  found  and  support. 
A  contemporaneous  account  says:  “This  valuable 
acquisition  to  the  College  consists  of  more  than  thirteen 
hundred  volumes.  Those  who  know  anything  of  the 
late  Dean’s  scholarly  attainments  will  be  convinced 
that  the  library  collected  by  him  during  a  long  and  useful 
life  would  not  be  unworthy  of  him,  and  it  is  not.  Under 
the  conditions  of  the  gift,  the  library  is  to  be  kept  by 
itself,  and  the  ‘Dean  Grasett  Library’  will,  we  trust, 
for  many  years  form  a  useful  and  practical  memorial  of 
that  grand  man  who  has  gone  to  his  rest.” 

With  the  “Beloved  Dean”  this  Volume  associates 
the  Clergy  named  in  the  above  list,  and  mentions  in 
particular  the  Venerable  S.  J.  Boddy  and  the  Rev. 
Septimus  Jones  who,  in  addition  to  being  lifelong 
friends  of  the  College,  acted,  during  the  earlier  years, 
as  members  of  the  teaching  staff. 

The  Blake  Brothers,  Edward  and  Samuel  Hume,  took 
a  very  prominent  part  in  the  foundation  of  Wycliffe, 
and  sustained  it  for  many  years  with  the  unswerving 
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support  of  their  strong  and  unusual  personalities,  accom¬ 
panied  by  gifts  of  money  and  gifts  of  thought  and  time 
which  no  mere  money  standards  could  measure.  The 
incisive  personality  and  long-continued  service  of  the 
latter,  familiarly  known  to  friend  and  foe  as  “Sam” 
Blake, obscured  to  some  extent, even  to  the  later  friends 
of  the  College,  the  scale  and  value  of  the  earlier  services 
of  the  former,  known  to  fame  and  history  as  Hon.  Edward 
Blake. 

The  Hon.  Edward  Blake,  writing  to  a  friend  in 
January,  1884,  closed  his  letter  with  these  words:  “I 
am  very  glad  indeed  to  believe  that  in  this  work  we 
are  agreed,  and  hope  that  for  many  years  to  come  we 
may  be  found  working  together  in  the  interests  of 
Wycliffe.”  Speaking  at  the  College  Convocation  in  the 
same  year,  the  first  Convocation  held  in  the  new  building, 
Edward  Blake  said:  “There  are  two  objects  which  we 
have  presently  before  us — one  to  increase  the  staff,  the 
other  to  increase  the  accommodation  of  the  building. 
There  are  a  great  many  nice  prints  around  this  room. 
They  are  interesting  as  they  serve  to  bring  before  us  the 
lineaments  of  great  men  of  the  past,  men  whom  we  revere 
and  whose  works  will  live  forever;  but  I  confess  that 
the  most  interesting  print  upon  the  walls  to  me  is  that 
which  represents  what  we  have  dope,  what  we  have 
before  us  for  the  immediate  future  and  what  we  ulti¬ 
mately  hope  to  accomplish.  The  plan,  as  you  see,  shows 
the  present  building.  What  we  require  now  is  this 
addition  to  the  library  on  the  ground  floor  and  dormi¬ 
tories  above.  We  require  them  for  the  immediate 
purposes  of  the  College.  It  is  of  the  utmost  consequence 
that  we  should  not  be  obliged  to  refuse  persons,  suitable 
for  the  holy  work  to  which  they  aspire,  for  lack  of 
accommodation.”  The  report  of  the  Treasurer  presented 
January  9th,  1885,  contained  the  statement:  “The 
Hon.  Edward  Blake,  Q.C.,  has  generously  given  the 
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sum  of  $1,000  to  be  called  the  Bishop  Cronyn  Scholar¬ 
ship  in  memory  of  the  first  Bishop  of  Huron.”  Hon. 
Edward’s  close  contact  with  Wycliffe  was  subsequently 
modified  by  the  pressure  of  his  political  duties  which,  in 
this  connection,  he  lamented,  with  residence  in  Ottawa 
and  later  in  England. 

Samuel  Hume  Blake  united  the  deepest  sincerity  in 
religious  principles  with  a  militant  type  of  mind.  In 
the  interests  or  defence  of  Wycliffe  College  he  was  a 
Crusader  with  burnished  shield  and  sharpened  spear 
ever  ready  to  meet  d  outrance  any  opponent  on  any  field 
of  tournament.  For  t;his  reason  he  probably  represented 
Wycliffe  to  a  greater  number  of  people — friends  and 
opponents  alike — than  any  other  man  connected,  at 
any  time,  with  the  College.  By  those  who  did  not  like 
him  and  would  not  try  to  understand  him,  and  they 
were  many  in  number,  Samuel  Hume  Blake  was  regarded 
as  irascible  and  implacable.  To  those  who  knew  him, 
and  they  also  were  many  in  number,  he  was  a  man  of  a 
great  and  understanding  mind,  of  an  humble  spirit  and 
a  generous  heart;  a  friend  who  was  never  known  to 
betray  or  desert  a  friend  in  need. 

Carlyle  says,  somewhere,  that  “sincerity,  a  deep, 
great,  genuine  sincerity,  is  the  first  characteristic  of  all 
men  in  any  way  heroic.”  “Sam”  Blake  was  cast  in  an 
heroic  mould,  and  “a  deep,  great,  genuine  sincerity” 
was  a  chief  root  of  his  character. 

The  old  adage  that  “a  man  is  known  by  the  company 
he  keeps”  is  true  only  in  a  secondary  and  superficial 
manner.  The  most  intimate,  the  most  creative,  and  the 
most  illuminative  relationship  in  the  make-up  of  a 
human  being  is  that  fundamental  link  which  exists 
between  the  faculty  of  language  and  the  mystery  of 
personality.  The  words,  and  particularly  the  phrases, 
a  man  uses  as  a  matter  of  habit  represent,  as  nothing 
else  can,  the  company  he  keeps  in  the  inner  sanctuaries 
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of  his  being,  and  makes  known  in  turn  the  essential 
constitution  of  his  character.  Apt  and  comprehensive 
phrases,  to  S.  H.  Blake,  were  ever  a  source  of  pleasure. 
He  delighted  to  hear  them,  he  delighted  to  use  them, 
particularly  in  the  Latin  tongue.  Two  such  favourite 
phrases  occur  to  the  writer  as  especially  indicative  of 
his  mind  and  spirit.  The  first  is  found  in  a  speech  he 
made  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  meeting  in  1886  of 
the  College  when  he  said:  “On  the  dial  plate  of  the 
Clock  at  All  Soul’s  College,  Oxford,  are  found  the  words, 
Periunt  et  imputantur — the  hours  pass  away  and  are 
charged  to  us.  Let  us  see  that  these  hours  passing 
away  and  charged  to  us  ascend  not  to  the  Giver  with 
messages  of  faithless  misuse,  but  let  them  rather  go  up 
with  the  story  of  a  time  fraught  with  vast  interest  to 
our  Church,  when  we  seized  the  opportunity  rightly, 
used  the  allotted  time,  and  were  thus  made  instruments 
in  His  hand  for  carrying-on  the  work  in  his  vineyard, 
the  accomplishment  of  which  is  according  to  His  great 
purpose.”  The  other  phrase  fell  from  his  lips  during  a 
debate  on  the  floor  of  the  Board  of  Management, 
M.S.C.C.,  when  he  was  impressed  by,  and  desired  to 
support,  a  point  made  by  a  previous  speaker.  Most 
of  us,  I  imagine,  under  such  circumstances  would  have 
been  content  with  the  rough-and-ready  English  ex¬ 
pression,  “You  have  struck  the  nail  upon  the  head,” 
not  so  Mr.  S.  H.  Blake,  his  accurate  mind  required  the 
precision  and  the  beauty  of  the  Latin  phrase,  Rem  acu 
tetigisti — you  have  touched  the  question  with  the  point 
of  a  needle. 

Responsibility  and  accuracy  were  dominant  marks 
of  his  character.  The  latter,  I  think,  he  recognized  as 
essential  to  the  discharge  of  the  former.  A  man  who 
is  slovenly  and  inaccurate  in  his  methods  cannot,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  bear  or  discharge  a  heavy  re¬ 
sponsibility.  In  Mr.  S.  H.  Blake’s  case  this  connection 
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between  accuracy  and  responsibility  was  curiously 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that,  when  sitting  on  a  Board  or 
Committee,  he  rarely,  if  ever,  received  a  report  for 
action,  containing  figures,  without  at  once  becoming 
oblivious  to  all  other  proceedings  until  by  addition  or 
subtraction  or  multiplication,  he  had  tested,  as  far  as 
he  could,  the  figures  submitted  and  assured  himself  of 
their  accuracy.  His  sense  of  responsibility  for  time  was 
impressed  upon  the  writer  on  an  occasion,  when  sitting 
in  Committee  with  him,  he  argued  with  his  accustomed 
cogency  and  force  for  the  adoption  of  some  proposal 
which  would  require  two  or  three  years  to  carry  out  and 
concluded  with  the  assertion,  “and  I’ll  guarantee  that  I 
will  not  live  that  long.”  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  died 
within  the  year.  I  believe  that  if  he  had  known  that 
his  death  would  occur  within  three  days  or  even  three 
hours,  he  would  have  argued  the  business  before  the 
Committee  with  the  same  concentration  of  thought  and 
intensity  of  purpose.  His  hours  have  passed  and  have, 
as  we  believe,  been  credited  to  him  in  a  ledger  in  which 
no  false  entries  are  made,  no  mistakes  appear  and  from 
which,  in  the  Great  Day  of  account,  no  pages  will 
be  found  missing.  During  all  those  hours  he  held  his 
convictions  with  a  faithful  and  true  heart,  and  served 
the  interests  of  Wycliffe  College  diligently,  with  all 
his  power. 

Near  the  centre  of  Warsaw,  the  capital  of  Poland, 
there  is  a  large  square.  It  is  vacant  and  unadorned,  as 
though  some  blight  had  smitten  it,  separating  it  from 
the  life  and  ideals  of  the  rest  of  the  city.  On  that  square 
stood,  in  pre-war  days,  the  great  Russian  Cathedral. 
When,  as  a  result  of  the  war,  the  Polish  people  regained 
their  national  freedom  and  autonomy,  one  of  their  first 
acts  was  the  utter  destruction  and  complete  removal  of 
the  splendid  Cathedral,  which,  in  their  eyes,  stood  as  a 
symbol  of  the  oppressive  rule  of  an  alien  autocracy. 
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It  was  the  oppressive  rule  of  the  same  alien  autocracy 
which,  in  earlier  days,  drove  a  member  of  a  noble  Polish 
family  into  exile  and,  in  the  person  of  Colonel  Sir  Casimir 
Gzowski,  provided  Wyclifte  with  a  staunch  friend  and 
an  honoured  Chairman  of  the  College  Council. 

Casimir  Gzowski  landed  at  New  York  in  1833,  with 
$40.00  only  in  his  pocket  and  not  the  slightest  knowledge 
of  the  English  language.  While  learning  English  he 
supported  himself  by  teaching  French,  Italian  and 
German.  He  next  qualified  in  law,  but  did  not  become 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  About  1841  he  moved 
to  Toronto  and  took  up  engineering.  His  services  to 
Canada  were  varied,  and  recognized  by  his  appointment 
in  1872  as  a  Lieutenant-Colonel,  in  1879  a  full  Colonel, 
and  in  the  same  year  an  A.D.C.  to  Queen  Victoria. 
In  1890,  because  of  “valuable  services  rendered  to  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,”  he  was  created  K.C.M.G.  Of 
marked  stature  and  appearance,  he  carried  with  him 
an  old  world  deportment  and  courtesy  which  lent 
distinction  to  every  occasion  over  which  he  presided, 
and  revealed  to  the  students  glimpses  of  an  unusually 
attractive  type  of  personal  dignity  and  culture. 

Colonel  Gzowski  accepted  the  chairmanship  on  the 
retirement  of  the  Hon.  S.  H.  Blake,  at  the  annual 
meeting  next  succeeding  the  occupancy  of  the  building. 
He  presided  over  the  Council  during  the  years  of  in¬ 
creasing  financial  and  academic  strength,  marked  by 
the  enlargement  of  the  College  building  and  staff  and, 
subsequently,  by  the  erection  of  the  first  unit  of  the 
present  building  on  Hoskin  Ave.,  with  the  transfer  of 
the  College  to  that  site.  His  addresses,  as  Chairman, 
reflect  the  practical  capacities  of  his  mind.  They  have 
to  do  almost  altogether  with  the  administrative  affairs, 
as  distinct  from  the  teaching,  in  its  technical  aspects, 
of  the  College.  The  kindliness  of  his  spirit  and  his  deep 
interest  in  the  students  are  illustrated  by  the  following 
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note:  “At  ‘The  Hall’  last  Friday  evening  Col.  Gzowski, 
A.D.C.,  gave  a  dinner  to  the  students  of  Wycliffe 
College,  who  were  invited  to  meet  a  number  of  friends 
who  have  taken  a  deep  interest  in  their  work.  A  most 
enjoyable  evening  was  spent  amidst  the  many  attractions 
of  this  hospitable  mansion.  This  is  but  one  out  of  many 
acts  of  thoughtful  kindness  by  which  Col.  Gzowski 
manifests  his  heartfelt  interest  in  the  institution.” 

Colonel  Gzowski’s  speeches  were  usually  brief,  but 
nearly  always  characterized  by  a  final  remark  “before 
sitting  down.”  This  before-sitting-down  remark  for  the 
year  1885  was  of  peculiar  interest,  and  reported  as 
follows:  “Before  sitting  down  he  referred  to  the  satis¬ 
factory  news  received  yesterday  morning  of  the  surrender 
of  the  Indian  Chief,  Poundmaker.  He  was  warranted 
in  referring  to  this  fact  on  this  occasion  by  the  fact  that 
three  of  the  students — Mr.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Acheson,  and 
Mr.  Cecil  Owen,  of  Wycliffe- — left  College  on  active 
service  in  the  North-West  as  members  of  the  Queen’s 
Own  Battalion.  The  former  was  wounded  when  in  the 
act  of  administering  comfort  to  a  wounded  fellow  soldier 
on  the  field.  Such  acts  of  patriotism  and  bravery  were 
evidence  that  good  earnest  Christians  can  also  be  good 
and  brave  soldiers.” 

A  comment  written  in  the  year  1883  said:  “The 
Board  of  Wycliffe  College  numbers  among  its  members 
business  men  of  the  highest  standing,  who  have  devoted 
much  attention  to  its  financial  affairs,  and  to  whom  is 
largely  due  its  excellent  position.”  Where  so  many 
contributed  so  much  of  their  personalities  and  service 
it  is  difficult  to  assign  a  due  and  definite  share  to  any. 
The  debt,  nevertheless,  which  the  College  owes  to  the 
men  who  have  served  it  in  the  office  of  Treasurer  is 
clearly  defined  and  very  heavy.  These  men  were: 
W.  H.  Howland  and  B.  Homer  Dixon  the  Hon.S.  H.  Blake, 
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Stapleton  Caldecott,  and,  in  recent  years,  Fred  C.  Jarvis, 
all  of  whom  have  now  passed  within  the  veil. 

Of  the  number  W.  H.  Howland  was,  perhaps,  the  most 
tireless  in  zeal  and  the  most  indefatigable  in  service.  In 
these  respects  he  was  one  of  the  outstanding  members 
of  the  group  of  men  under  discussion,  and,  for  this 
reason,  is  selected  as  an  example  of  all.  The  evidences 
of  his  wide  sympathies  are  indicated  in  this  extract 
from  an  obituary  notice  which,  after  describing  his 
activities  in  other  directions,  said:  “But  perhaps  the 
work  in  which,  above  all,  Mr.  Howland  took  delight 
was  the  uplifting  and  redemption  of  St.  John’s  Ward, 
for  years  a  centre  of  poverty  and  vice.  Here  he  laboured 
night  after  night,  in  personal  house-to-house  visitation, 
in  the  rescue  of  the  fallen  and  the  drunkard,  and  in  the 
relief  of  the  poor  and  the  sick.  For  a  long  time,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Hon.  S.  H.  Blake,  he  conducted 
this  work  in  connection  With  Grace  Church,  which  was 
chiefly  founded  through  their  instrumentality  as  a 
mission  to  the  poor  and  degraded.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  Wycliffe  College,  of  which,  for  several  years, 
he  was  Treasurer,  and  in  whose  development  he  ever 
took  a  deep  interest.  Mr.  Howland  made  practical 
philanthropy  his  chief  business  in  life.  He  was  impelled 
by  Christian  conviction  and  genuine  love  for  the  dis¬ 
tressed  and  tempted.  He  was  emphatically  the  friend 
of  the  poor  in  Toronto,  in  whose  homes  his  death  is 
sincerely  mourned  as  that  of  their  best  benefactor. 
He  was  a  sincere  and  humble  Christian,  loyal  to  what 
he  believed  to  be  the  truth  of  God  s  Word,  and  the  will 
of  Christ,  and  carrying  out  in  everyday  life  the  teachings 
of  Christianity.  The  death  of  such  a  man  is  a  calamity 
to  our  city.  The  memory  of  such  a  life  is  an  inspiration 
and  an  example  to  the  young  men  of  Toronto. 

From  the  beginning  the  slogan,  “not  a  dollar  of 
debt,”  was  repeatedly  sounded,  accompanied  by  its 
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necessary  corollary  the  laying  of  the  foundations  of  an 
endowment  fund.  The  Chairman,  Col.  Gzowski,  at 
the  Convocation  held  May  22nd,  1884,  said:  “Prudence 
and  a  determination  to  keep  within  our  means  has  been 
the  only  cause  why  we  have  not  committed  ourselves 
to  greater  expenditure.  But  it  is  a  great  satisfaction 
to  myself,  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Council,  and  I  am 
sure  to  our  friends,  that  I  am  able  to  say  that  we  do 
not  owe  a  farthing”;  and  added,  “Our  endowment  has 
steadily  increased.” 

A  study  of  the  financial  operations  of  the  College 
reveals  the  splendid  influence  of  these  “business  men 
of  the  highest  standing”  in  laying  down  a  plan  of 
financial  development  which,  followed  with  consistency 
and  zeal,  has  placed  Wycliffe  in  its  present  enviable 
position.  The  report  of  the  Trustees,  read  on  February 
10th,  1881,  by  N.  W.  Hoyles,  Secretary,  said:  “First, 
the  Endowment  Fund  must  as  rapidly  as  possible  be 
brought  up  to  $100,000,  the  smallest  sum  sufficient; 
$200,000  would  not  be  too  much  to  provide  all  we  deem 
essential  to  a  fully  equipped  School.”  The  Chairman 
S.  H.  Blake,  at  the  Annual  Meeting  held  on  June  9th 
of  the  same  year,  stated:  “We  do  not  owe  one  dollar. 
In  the  past  two  years  alone — a  time  of  hardship — our 
friends  promised  us  for  our  School  $33,097.89.  In  our 
scheme  for  endowment  there  is  room  for  all  to  work. 
Some  desire  to  aid  in  the  building,  and  others  to  assist 
the  students,  or  the  founding  of  a  Chair  or  Chairs.” 
This  early  emphasis  upon  financial  provision  for  an 
adequate  body  of  teachers  and  teaching  is  illustrated 
by  two  subsequent  incidents.  In  1883  two  generous 
friends  offered  to  build  a  Convocation  Hall,  but  “at  the 
suggestion  of  members  of  the  Board,  expressed  their 
willingness  to  postpone  the  construction  of  the  Hall 
and  to  invest  its  cost,  $20,000,  as  half  of  the  endow¬ 
ment  of  the  first  Chair,  on  condition  that  the  other 
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$20,000  are  at  once  subscribed.”  When  the  late  E.  C. 
Whitney  of  Ottawa  left  the  College  a  large  ultimate  sum 
the  Council  decided  that  the  proceeds  of  the  whole  of 
the  amount  should  be  reserved  for,  and  devoted  to,  the 
strengthening  of  the  teaching  staff.  That  the  College 
may  continue  to  enjoy  the  services  of  ‘‘business  men  of 
the  highest  standing,”  and  be  granted  a  succession  of 
treasurers  worthy  of  those  who  have  gone  before,  should 
be  given  a  foremost  place  in  the  Jubilee  good  wishes  of 
its  friends. 

The  report,  dated  January  27th,  1881,  of  the  Trustees 
stated:  ‘‘Another  point  subsidiary  indeed  but  most 
essential  must  be  constantly  kept  before  us.  We  deem 
thoroughness  and  completeness  of  intellectual  training  of 
the  highest  importance  for  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
and  that  training,  we  believe,  can  here  be  best  obtained 
by  means  of  the  ample  appliances  and  broad  curriculum 
of  our  Provincial  University.”  With  such  an  educational 
ideal  before  them,  it  was  fitting  and  most  fortunate  that 
the  Board  of  Management,  as  it  then  was,  should  include 
in  its  number  the  person  of  Sir  Daniel  Wilson,  President 
of  the  University,  an  early  and  consistent  friend  of 
Wycliffe.  A  Jubilee  Volume  which  did  not  mention 
‘‘Sir  Dan”  would,  to  all  the  students  of  those  days,  be  a 
disappointing  and  emaciated  production.  His  special 
relationship  to  Wycliffe  seemed  to  confer  upon  students 
of  the  latter  a  sort  of  proprietary  interest  in,  and  par¬ 
ticular  regard  for,  the  scholarly  and  gracious  head  of 
the  Varsity. 

The  writer  has  two  vivid  recollections  of  Sir  Daniel. 
The  first  is  of  an  occasion  when  he  pitted  his  frail  frame 
against  the  vigorous  animalism  of  a  mass  of  students 
jammed  into  the  west  corridor  of  the  main  building; 
all,  as  usual,  contending  to  the  limit  of  their  strength 
over  some  question,  of  no  earthly  value  or  importance, 
concerning  student  etiquette  or  procedure.  The  second 
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is  of  the  eventful  evening  when  Wilson  McCann,  that 
lovable  Irishman,  came  into  the  dining  room  and  holding 
his  hat  and  his  walking  stick  in  his  left  hand,  announced 
to  all  and  sundry:  “Say,  biys,  I  don’t  want  to  disturb 
yez  at  yer  suppers  but  the  Varsity’s  on  fire.”  The 
result,  needless  to  say,  was  that  the  College  saved  the 
imconsumed  part  of  the  “suppers”  and  all  the  “biys” 
raced  pell  mell  to  see  the  unforgettable  sight  of  the 
Varsity  on  fire.  On  their  arrival  the  fire  was  a  feeble 
affair  belching  its  flames  out  of  the  front  lower  window 
nearest  to  the  south-east  corner  of  the  building.  Un¬ 
fortunately  for  the  Varsity  the  water  pressure  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Fire  Brigade  on  its  arrival  proved  equally 
feeble.  The  fire  rapidly  penetrated  to  the  library  on  the 
second  floor,  and  then,  on  the  collapse  of  the  main  roof, 
there  were  fireworks  indeed.  The  flaming  tomes  were 
carried,  like  distraught  and  homeless  rockets,  far  up 
into  the  black  vault  of  the  late  autumn  night,  to  fall 
many  of  them  in  burning  fragments,  upon  the  lawn. 
Sir  Daniel,  his  college  cap  and  gown  not  forgotten, 
watched  the  onward  sweep  of  the  flames,  a  picture  of 
the  most  acute  physical  and  mental  distress;  while  the 
great  and  fine  old  bell  caught  in  the  glowing  furnace  of 
the  tower  shared  his  misery  and  dripped  in  tears  of 
molten  metal  to  the  floor  of  the  main  entrance.  There 
some  of  it  was  foraged  the  next  morning,  by  students 
and  others  in  search  of  mementoes,  and  has  lately  been 
incorporated  in  the  new  carillon  for  the  Memorial 
Tower. 

The  best  example  of  Sir  Daniel’s  viewpoint  is  found 
in  the  speech  which  he  made  at  the  Wycliffe  Convocation 
in  1884,  when  he  said  that  “He  heartily  sympathized 
from  his  own  special  point  of  view  as  president  of  the 
University  College,  with  what  had  been  said  respecting 
the  connection  to  be  maintained  between  the  denomina¬ 
tional  colleges  such  as  this  and  the  Provincial  University. 
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He  rejoiced  to  see  University  College  being  surrounded 
by  groups  of  such  colleges  and  would  express  a  strong 
feeling  with  regard  to  the  real  benefit  which  could  not 
fail  to  come  to  the  young  men  training  for  the  ministry 
in  their  Church,  and  in  other  Churches,  in  meeting  on 
the  common  ground  of  a  Provincial  University  and 
College.  It  was  an  enormous  advantage  to  them,  and 
he  could  not  conceive  anything  more  prejudicial  to 
them  and  to  the  Church  if  their  whole  social  life  was 
confined  within  those  walls,  if  they  had  no  intercourse 
outside  their  own  little  circle.  It  was  an  immense 
advantage  for  them  to  meet  day  by  day  with  the  students 
of  Knox  College,  of  McMaster  Hall,  and  of  St.  Michael’s 
College;  it  was  well  that  they  should  be  trained  in  the 
knowledge  of  human  life  to  fit  them  for  the  great  work 
on  which  they  were  to  enter.  It  was  important  that 
they  should  be  delivered  from  anything  like  the  narrow 
class  life  of  a  single  denomination,  and  in  that  sense, 
therefore,  he  rejoiced  to  see  gathering  round  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  University  denominational  colleges;  and  he 
trusted  that  the  idea  of  a  general  confederation  of  these, 
each  accepting  the  University  as  the  common  centre  of 
intellectual  and  literary  training  while  retaining  their 
distinctive  theological  training,  would  be  maintained, 
and  that  Ontario,  in  this  respect,  might  set  a  broad 
liberal  example  to  the  other  provinces  of  the  Dominion. 
He  wished  this  particularly  as  an  example  to  the  younger 
provinces,  as  it  would  not,  he  believed,  be  to  their 
advantage  to  have  a  system  of  denominational  colleges 
carried  out.  He  concluded  by  expressing  his  gratification 
at  the  good  work  accomplished  by  Wycliffe  College  in  so 
short  a  time.” 

Requirements  of  space  have  limited  us  to  brief 
sketches  of  the  “Personalities  and  Service”  of  a  few 
only  of  those  who  founded  and,  during  its  early  years, 
sustained  the  College.  Further  mention  must  be  made, 
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nevertheless,  of  those  among  their  number,  such  as 
Colonel  R.  B.  Denison,  Mr.  S.  Trees,  Mr.  H.  Mortimer 
and  Sheriff  Jarvis,  whose  descendants  of  the  first  or 
second  generation,  have  served  or  are  serving  Wycliffe 
College.  Also,  of  Mr.  Robert  Baldwin,  son  of  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Robert  Baldwin,  who,  by  the  energy  of  his  convic¬ 
tions  and  the  integrity  of  his  character,  was  a  pillar  of 
strength  to  Wycliffe  and  enlisted  many  others  in  its 
cause.  Three  of  his  daughters — Mrs.  Dyson  Hague, 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Shields  Boyd  and  Mrs.  A.  Fordyce  Barr — 
married  graduates,  and  his  eldest  son,  J.  Macqueen 
Baldwin,  was  for  over  thirty  years  a  devoted  honorary 
missionary  on  the  staff  of  the  Diocese  in  Mid-Japan. 

With  these  very  brief  and  inadequate  sketches  of 
some  of  the  Fathers  and  Founders  who  have  passed 
away,  this  Jubilee  Volume,  for  reasons  of  space,  must 
be  content,  while  of  each  we  say: 

“Death  hides,  but  it  does  not  divide, 

Thou  art  but  on  Christ’s  other  side, 

Thou  art  with  Christ,  and  Christ  with  me, 

In  Him  I  still  am  close  to  thee.” 

One  remains,  Newman  W.  Hoyles,  the  only  surviving 
member  of  the  original  band.  For  many  years  Secretary 
of  the  Governing  Body  of  the  College,  and  now  for  thirty 
years  the  Chairman  of  the  Council. 

In  presenting,  on  Thursday,  January  27th,  1881,  the 
report  of  the  Board  of  Management  to  the  Incorporated 
Trustees  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Divinity  School, 
N.  W.  Hoyles  revealed,  as  such  a  report  often  does 
reveal,  not  the  pen  alone  but  the  spirit,  ideas  and 
personality  of  the  one  who  drafted  it.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  an  example,  anywhere,  which  gathered 
up  more  of  a  man’s  spirit,  stated  more  of  his  con¬ 
victions,  and  revealed  more  of  the  ideals  which  initiated, 
guided,  and  sustained  fifty  years  of  devoted  service  to 
a  cause,  than  the  following  brief  paragraph  from  the 
report  presented  forty-six  years  ago: 
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“We  are  firmly  persuaded  that  the  pressing  want 
of  our  Church  to-day  is  the  preaching  of  a  simple, 
definite,  and  free  Gospel  as  the  great  means  ap¬ 
pointed  by  God  of  bringing  men  to  Christ,  who  is 
our  life,  and  of  building  up  the  Church  in  the  life 
of  Christ.  Nothing  else  can  awaken,  and  nothing 
else  can  satisfy  the  awakened,  and  build  up  earnest, 
living  Christians.  The  great  want,  then,  is  men  who 
are  determined,  like  St.  Paul,  to  know  nothing  but 
Christ  and  Him  crucified.” 

The  regard,  affection,  love  and  honour  in  which 
Newman  W.  Hoyles  is  held  for  his  work's  sake,  and  for 
his  worth’s  sake,  are  set  forth  in  an  address  presented 
by  the  College  Council: 

Dear  Dr.  Hoyles: 

Your  many  old  friends  on  the  Council  are  taking 
advantage  of  this  Fiftieth  Year  in  the  history  of 
the  College  to  express  to  you  our  most  affectionate 
greetings,  and  to  let  you  know,  in  some  slight 
measure,  the  very  unusual  esteem  in  which  you  are 
held  by  all  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  being 
associated  with  you  in  the  work  of  the  College 
Council.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  you  have 
often  been  told  of  our  unfailing  confidence  and 
affection  we  think  that  you  have  only  a  very  slight 
conception  of  the  regard  in  which  you  are  held. 
We  all  feel  about  you  what  was  said  of  Lord  Shaftes¬ 
bury:  “He  inspired  universal  confidence  by  the 
purity  of  his  character,  the  dignity  of  his  bearing, 
the  accuracy  of  his  knowledge.  From  first  to  last 
he  was  a  reliable  man;  it  was  known  where  he  was 
to  be  found  on  every  moral,  social  and  religious 
question.  His  whole  life  was  a  call  to  others  to 
stand  fast,  to  quit  themselves  like  men  and  to  be 
strong.” 

As  the  sole  survivor  of  the  twenty  original 
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incorporators  of  Wycliffe  College  as  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Divinity  School  in  1877,  as  a  foundation 
member  of  the  Council,  as  our  President  for  nearly 
thirty  years,  and  as  a  foremost  champion  amongst 
the  laymen  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Canada 
for  the  Bible,  and  the  principles  of  the  Reformation, 
we  thank  God  to-day  for  all  you  have  been  to  the 
College  and  the  cause  of  evangelical  churchman- 
ship. 

And  so,  dear  Dr.  Hoyles,  we  are  just  giving  you 
this  very  inadequate  expression  of  our  feelings  in 
this  Jubilee  year,  in  the  hope  that  you  will  read 
into  it  the  wealth  of  affection  which  lies  behind 
it,  and  which  words  most  certainly  fail  to  express. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Council 

T.  R.  O’Meara  Dyson  Hague 
George  B.  Woods  J.  M.  McWhinney 

L.  A.  Hamilton 


CHAPTER  III 


REV.  JAMES  PATERSON  SHERATON,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
FIRST  PRINCIPAL  OF  WYCLIFFE  COLLEGE, 

1877-1906 

AN  APPRECIATION 
By  Canon  Cody 

“|  1  VERY  house  is  builded  by  some  man”  is  the 
I-"*  comment  of  insight  passed  by  the  writer  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  If  any  one  man  de¬ 
serves  the  honour  of  being  the  “builder”  of  Wycliffe 
College  that  man  is  its  first  Principal,  the  Reverend 
James  Paterson  Sheraton.  But  for  him  the  course  of 
its  history  and  the  spirit*  of  its  accomplishment  might 
have  been  far  different  from  what  they  are  and  have 
been.  His  impress  on  the  College  remains.  He  was 
splendidly  supported  by  a  band  of  powerful  laymen 
(foremost  among  whom  it  is  not  an  invidious  distinction 
to  place  the  Honourable  Samuel  Hume  Blake).  They 
had  gauged  his  worth.  They  knew  they  could  trust  his 
theological  leadership.  But  it  was  his  organizing 
ability,  his  gentle  yet  energetic  personality,  his  persistent 
loyalty  to  his  convictions,  his  indomitable  faith,  that 
gave  a  concrete  embodiment  to  their  views  and  hopes 
in  a  College,  well-equipped  with  staff,  library,  museum, 
Chapel  and  Convocation  Hall;  linked  for  the  Arts 
training  of  its  students  with  the  Provincial  University; 
and  from  which,  before  he  died,  there  had  gone  forth 
170  graduates  to  serve  in  the  Church  of  Christ  at  home 
and  abroad.  This  is  a  great  record  of  a  man’s  life-work. 

As  we  stood  by  his  bedside  and  watched  the  great 
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“little  doctor”  ending  the  earthly  chapter  of  his  work, 
the  loss  seemed  almost  irreparable.  The  blow  had  fallen 
so  unexpectedly  upon  his  loved  ones  and  his  friends, 
upon  the  work  of  which  he  was  the  pillar  and  mainstay, 
upon  the  Church  of  which  he  was  an  outstanding 
leader,  and  upon  the  whole  community  in  which  he  had 
been  a  power  for  good.  But  as  we  viewed  the  past  in  the 
light  of  faith,  we  thanked  God  and  took  courage.  God 
needed  him  elsewhere.  His  work  on  earth  must  have 
been  done;  the  time  of  reward  in  higher  service  had 
come.  We  who  remained  must  build  on  his  foundations 
and  carry  on  the  spirit  of  his  work.  For  all  the  gifts 
and  graces  bestowed  by  God  upon  His  servant  and  for 
all  the  benefits  accruing  to  the  Church  through  his 
unremitting  labours,  we  gave  God  thanks  and  praise; 
and  faced  the  future  with  high  heart  and  good  hope. 

Many  who  read  these  pages  can  vividly  recall  the 
form  and  features  of  Dr.  Sheraton.  Like  many  another 
man  of  great  mind  and  soul — Athanasius,  for  example — 
he  was  small  of  stature  and  delicate  of  frame.  Can  you 
not  see  him  as  he  enters  the  lecture  room?  You  note 
his  finely-formed  head,  bald  on  the  top,  adorned  with 
whiskers;  you  remember  his  thick  spectacles  and  the 
enormous  pile  of  note-books  and  books  of  reference  he 
carried  with  him;  you  can  hear  again  his  high,  clear 
voice  as  he  developed  his  theme,  analyzing,  dividing 
and  sub-dividing,  logically  proceeding  to  his  conclusion ; 
you  can  visualize  his  ruddy  cheeks  and  his  cheery  smile. 
Was  he  not  a  veritable  doctor  evangelicus,  like  the  hero 
eponymous  and  “patron  saint”  of  the  College,  John 
Wycliffe  himself? 

He  was  a  native  of  New  Brunswick,  born  in  the 
City  of  St.  John,  on  November  29th,  1841.  Thus  when 
he  died  in  Toronto,  on  January  24th,  1906,  he  was  only 
64.  To  ordinary  view  he  seemed  still  to  be  in  the  fulness 
of  his  powers.  His  first  tutor  was  his  maternal  grand- 
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father,  Dr.  James  Paterson,  a  Glasgow  University  man, 
who  for  half  a  century  was  Principal  of  the  famous 
Grammar  School  of  St.  John,  and  ranked  as  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  scholars  in  the  Maritime  Provinces. 
From  him  James  Paterson  Sheraton  received  both 
inspiration  and  instruction.  Before  he  was  old  enough 
to  enter  the  Grammar  School  his  grandfather  had  given 
him  the  impulse  to  be  a  student  and  scholar.  Science 
and  Hebrew  were  among  the  subjects  the  grandson 
learned  from  his  grandfather.  In  due  time,  in  1861, 
when  twenty  years  of  age,  he  graduated  in  Arts  from 
the  University  of  New  Brunswick,  with  honours  in 
Classics  and  Natural  Science  and  with  the  Douglas 
gold  medal.  The  next  two  years  were  spent  partly  in 
private  study  under  the  direction  of  Bishop  Medley  of 
Fredericton  (of  whom  he  always  cherished  most  kindly 
memories),  and  partly  in  King’s  College,  Windsor,  N.S. 
In  December  of  1864  he  was  ordained  a  deacon  and  in 
the  following  year  a  presbyter.  The  young  clergyman’s 
earliest  ministerial  experience  was  gained  in  the  home 
mission  field  of  New  Brunswick,  in  the  parishes  of 
Wilford,  Shediac  and  Petersville.  Then  he  succeeded  the 
Reverend  T.  C.  Des  Barres  (who  had  gone  to  Ontario) 
in  the  rectorship  of  Pictou,  N.S.  Back  to  Pictou  for 
his  summer  holidays,  he  regularly  went  in  after  years. 
Thirteen  years  were  thus  spent  in  parochial  work. 
During  these  years  he  “toiled  terribly  in  his  reading 
and  studying,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  his  broad  and 
deep  theological  knowledge. 

About  51  years  ago  a  group  of  prominent  laymen  of 
the  Church  of  England  in  the  Province  of  Ontario 
determined  to  establish  a  Divinity  School  in  the  City  of 
Toronto,  in  which  men  might  be  trained  for  the  Christian 
Ministry  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  Re¬ 
formation  as  embodied  in  the  Prayer  Book  and  the 
distinctive  teachings  of  the  Evangelical  School  of 
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thought.  They  felt  that  these  principles  and  teachings 
could  be  best  preserved  and  emphasized  in  the  Church 
by  and  through  a  trained  body  of  clergy:  and  in  order 
to  provide  such  training,  they  were  prepared  to  make 
every  sacrifice  of  time,  effort  and  money.  The  name  of 
the  new  institution  was  to  be  “The  Protestant  Episcopal 
Divinity  School..”  At  the  same  time  the  weighty 
decision  was  made  that  the  whole  training  in  Arts 
should  be  taken  in  the  Provincial  University.  The 
Divinity  School  would  concentrate  on  the  teaching  of 
theology.  In  1877  the  School  came  into  actual  being 
and  this  year  its  Jubilee  is  being  celebrated.  For  it  the 
name  of  Wycliffe  College  was  subsequently  chosen — a 
great  name  to  live  up  to. 

Who  would  be  the  Principal?  Almost  everything, 
under  God,  turned  on  this.  The  times  were  marked  by 
division  and  party  strife  in  the  Diocese.  Church 
authorities  were  not  favourably  disposed.  The  cur¬ 
riculum  had  to  be  laid  out  and  the  general  education  of 
students  determined.  The  temporary  home  of  the 
College  was  a  room  in  the  school  house  of  St.  James’ 
Cathedral;  permanent  buildings  were  still  in  the  future. 
The  task  was  almost  staggering.  But  God  had  the  man 
ready  for  the  task.  The  reputation  of  this  young  New 
Brunswick  divine,  the  Reverend  J.  P.  Sheraton,  had 
spread  abroad.  He  was  known  as  a  wise  and  deeply- 
read  scholar.  He  was  called  by  the  Evangelical  leaders 
in  Toronto  to  be  the  Head  of  the  newly  founded  Divinity 
School.  With  a  hesitation  born  of  deep  humility  he 
finally  consented  to  come;  and  nobly  did  he  fulfil  the 
expectations  of  his  friends.  From  that  day  till  the 
day  of  his  death  twenty-eight  years  later,  he  gave  him¬ 
self,  body,  mind  and  soul,  to  Wycliffe  College.  In  a 
deep  sense  he  was  the  College.  His  whole  personality 
was  wrought  into  it.  He  was  identified  with  every 
phase  of  its  development.  He  opened  the  first  building 
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on  College  Street.  He  saw  it  enlarged.  He  moved  into 
the  new  buildings  on  Hoskin  Avenue  and  saw  them 
many  times  enlarged.  He  championed  the  cause  of  the 
College  in  Synod,  in  the  press  and  before  the  whole 
Church.  He  lived  to  see  his  College  one  of  the  largest 
and  best-equipped  theological  seminaries  in  the  Can¬ 
adian  Church  and  recognized  by  the  highest  authority 
of  the  Church,  first  the  Provincial  Synod  and  then  the 
General  Synod,  as  one  of  the  accredited  Colleges  enumer¬ 
ated  in  the  Canon  on  Divinity  degrees. 

(1)  The  head  of  a  Theological  College  renders  his 
highest  and  most  enduring  service  by  moulding  and 
stimulating  the  men  who  enter  the  ranks  of  the  Christian 
ministry.  Dr.  Sheraton’s  truest  monument  is  to  be 
found  in  the  lives  and  activities  of  the  clergy  he  trained 
and  in  the  influence  they  have  wielded.  This  is  his 
real  contribution  to  the  higher  life  of  both  Church  and 
State  in  Canada.  He  proved  himself  a  wise  and  tactful 
administrator.  His  gentleness  and  patience  were  blended 
with  persistence,  energy  and  courage.  He  guided  his 
institution  through  many  difficulties  and  hostilities  into 
an  established  position  of  recognition  and  respect. 

(2)  He  was  an  erudite  and  well-balanced  scholar  and 
theologian.  Few  men  in  Canada  were  more  widely- 
read  than  he.  He  was  a  real  master  of  the  voluminous 
literature  of  the  Reformation  period,  of  the  wide  field 
of  Systematic  Theology  and  of  New  Testament  Intro¬ 
duction  and  Interpretation.  He  kept  in  touch  with  most 
departments  of  theology  and  read  with  eagerness  and 
discrimination  the  best  theological  literature  of  the  day. 
In  fact  he  seemed  to  be  a  walking  theological  encyclo¬ 
paedia.  His  colleagues  on  the  Board  of  Examiners  for 
Divinity  degrees  —  representing  all  the  theological 
colleges  in  Eastern  Canada — -bore  testimony  to  his 
invaluable  services  in  outlining  a  broad  curriculum  and 
in  the  choice  of  the  best  text-books  and  books  of 
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reference.  His  courtesy  and  candour  were  always  in 
evidence.  Nor  were  his  intellectual  interests  confined 
to  theology:  they  extended  over  the  realms  of  science, 
classical  literature  and  philosophy.  He  kept  a  mind 
open  to  the  results  of  all  sound  scholarship;  but,  in  the 
spirit  of  the  exact  scholar,  he  did  not  believe  that  the 
last  word  on  any  great  problem  had  been  spoken,  nor 
would  he  accept  as  final  the  unproved  views  of  even  a 
famous  scholar.  He  amassed  his  material;  but  he 
sifted  it,  weighed  it,  revalued  it.  In  the  tangled  forest  of 
Biblical  criticism  he  was  intelligently  conservative.  He 
read  all  sides  of  the  question,  shirked  no  difficulties, 
courageously  reached  and  held  his  conclusions.  These 
conclusions  were  a  deep  reaffirmation  of  the  supreme 
and  unique  authority  of  Holy  Scripture  as  the  Word  of 
God.  His  mastery  of  dogmatics  undoubtedly  guided 
and  steadied  him  amid  the  subjective  eddies  of  criticism. 
In  Theology  he  was  pronouncedly  and  unabashedly 
evangelical.  His  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  of 
Church  History  led  him  to  this  position.  The  statement 
from  his  pen  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  College, 
which  year  by  year  reappeared  in  the  Calendar,  was, 
and  still  is,  a  masterpiece  of  Reformed  Anglican  theology. 
The  Anglican  Communion  has  had  comparatively  few 
great  systematic  Theologians.  Among  these  Dr. 
Sheraton  holds  a  foremost  place. 

(3)  He  was  a  master  in  the  art  of  teaching.  His 
chosen  fields  were  Systematic  Theology  and  the  New 
Testament.  His  mind  was  logical  and  analytical.  Few 
could  equal  him  in  presenting  a  subject,  however 
abstruse,  with  lucidity  and  power.  The  Latin  dictum, 
“Qui  bene  distinguit,  bene  docet"  (“He  who  distinguishes 
well,  teaches  well”)  was  abundantly  illustrated  in  his 
lectures.  His  old  pupils  will  recall  the  numerous  divisions 
and  subdivisions  with  which  his  argument  was  built  up. 
He  had  not  only  an  analytic  faculty,  but  the  rarer  power 
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of  constructive  synthesis.  He  perceived  himself,  and 
made  others  perceive,  the  orinciples  involved  in  any 
problem.  His  exegetical  lectures  were  replete  with 
information,  suggestion  and  modern  application.  How 
the  figure  of  our  Lord  stood  out,  human  and  divine, 
and  always  supreme!  How  he  appreciated  the  spiritual 
and  intellectual  stature  of  our  Lord’s  greatest  apostle 
and  interpreter,  St.  Paul!  How  marvellously  sane, 
comprehensive  and  satisfying  were  his  expositions  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church,  the  Ministry  and  the  Sacra¬ 
ments!  How  well  he  kept  the  proportion  of  the  faith! 
How  free  he  was  from  fad  or  fancy!  Such  teachers  as 
he  are  both  born  and  made.  He  lives  on  in  the  teaching 
and  living  of  the  older  graduates  of  the  College.  One 
of  the  labours  which  he  voluntarily  undertook  was  a 
Greek  Bible  Class  for  University  students,  held  on 
Sunday  afternoons.  Many  a  University  man,  who  did 
not  enter  the  ministry  of  the  Church,  carried  with  him 
from  these  classes  a  new  interest  in  the  Bible  and  a 
deeper  reverence  for  the  Lord. 

(4)  He  wielded  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer.  His 
trenchant  articles  in  the  Evangelical  Churchman  (which 
he  edited  for  many  years)  always  commanded  attention. 
Those  who  disagreed  with  his  views  were  ready  to  admit 
the  force  and  conviction  with  which  he  urged  them. 
The  pressure  of  academic  work  and  the  innumerable 
administrative  demands  on  his  time  and  strength  made 
it  impossible  for  him  to  make  those  weighty  contributions 
to  theological  literature  which  he  was  so  competent  to 
make.  He  published  pamphlets  from  time  to  time. 
Among  them  were  the  following:  The  Ideal  of  the 
Church ,  The  Christian  Ministry ,  The  Inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures,  The  Lambeth  Declaration  on  Church  Union, 
Christian  Science,  Biblical  Criticism.  Every  one  of  these 
revealed  his  learning,  wisdom  and  power  of  exposition. 
He  always  reached  the  heart  of  the  question  and  brought 
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forth  the  underlying  principles  involved.  In  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  Churchman  he  published  for  many  years  notes 
on  the  Sunday  School  Bible  Lessons  and  on  the  Catech¬ 
ism.  If  these  notes  on  the  Catechism  could  have  been 
collected,  edited  and  published,  they  would  have  con¬ 
stituted  a  marvellous  manual  of  sound  Anglican 
Theology.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  engaged  in 
revising  and  enlarging  a  small  volume  on  Our  Lord's 
Teaching  Concerning  Himself.  He  once  told  me  that 
his  ambition  was  to  write  a  book  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church,  under  the  title  The  Household  of  Faith.,  But 
these  written  contributions  were  never  made.  The 
great  teacher  had  not  the  opportunity  to  be  also  the 
great  writer. 

(5)  His  sermons  and  addresses  were  models  of  Biblical 
exposition.  In  later  years  he  shrank  from  addressing 
large  congregations,  but  to  those  gathered  in  the  College 
Chapel  he  gave  of  his  best  and  that  best  was  rich  indeed. 
In  his  sermons  he  was  always  the  teacher.  He  believed 
that  expository  preaching  was  that  which  in  the  long 
run  would  prove  most  interesting,  varied  and  edifying. 
Intense  study  of  the  Bible  would  not  only  keep  one’s 
English  style  from  becoming  careless  or  vulgar,  but 
would  provide  an  unfailing  supply  of  sermon  topics. 
His  own  addresses  were  always  constructed  with  due 
regard  to  logical  nexus.  They  had  a  beginning,  a  body 
and  an  ending!  They  were  never  formless. 

(6)  Outside  his  college  work  in  Wycliffe  he  wielded  a 
wide  influence  in  the  councils  of  the  University  of 
Toronto.  He  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  and 
helpful  members  of  its  Senate  and  committees.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  University  Federation  Conference, 
and  in  conjunction  with  his  friend,  Principal  Caven  of 
Knox  College,  did  much  to  make  University  Federation 
a  reality  and  thereby  to  further  the  interests  of  higher 
education  in  this  Province.  He  always  stood  as  a 
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staunch  champion  of  the  integrity  and  independence  of 
the  Provincial  University;  and  under  his  leadership 
YVycliffe  College  was  from  its  beginning  linked  with  the 
State  institution  and  grew  to  be  one  of  its  bulwarks. 
When  the  University  Commission  of  1905-6  was  sitting, 
one  of  Dr.  Sheraton’s  last  public  appearances  was 
before  it,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  a  statesman¬ 
like  memorandum  on  University  reorganization.  The 
Faculties  of  Arts  and  of  Medicine  were  special  objects 
of  his  care.  God’s  truth  through  nature  never  seemed 
to  him  to  conflict  with  God’s  truth  through  Scripture. 
The  University  of  Toronto  in  1896  conferred  upon  him 
its  highest  academic  distinction,  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
honoris  causa,  recognizing  in  him  a  Churchman  who  had 
proved  himself  not  less  zealous  for  useful  learning  than 
for  sound  religion.  In  1883  Queen’s  University  con¬ 
ferred  on  him  its  Doctorate  of  Divinity,  a  graceful 
tribute  from  the  Theological  Faculty  of  a  communion 
not  his  own. 

(7)  He  was  a  man  of  broad  ecclesiastical  sympathies. 
By  his  fellowship  with  the  clergy  of  other  denominations, 
and  by  his  help  in  the  joint  work  of  the  churches,  he  did 
all  that  in  him  lay  to  deepen  the  sense  of  our  common 
Christianity  and  to  strengthen  that  unity  of  the  spirit 
which  is  the  necessary  condition  of  all  worthy  corporate 
union.  Few  men  were  more  beloved  than  he  outside 
the  bounds  of  his  own  communion.  When  Principal 
Caven  of  Knox  College  passed  away,  Dr.  Sheraton 
cheerfully  accepted  the  invitation  of  Knox  to  give 
lectures  in  that  College  until  a  successor  could  be 
appointed.  This  courteous  aid  was  deeply  appreciated 
and  never  forgotten. 

(8)  His  personal  influence  over  the  successive  genera¬ 
tions  of  students  in  Wy cliff e  was  immense  and  undying. 
Himself  a  constant  student,  he  understood  the  difficulties 
of  students  and  sought  to  guide  and  to  steady  them. 
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He  was  genuinely  interested  in  their  material,  intellectual 
and  spiritual  welfare.  Though  in  some  respects  removed 
from  the  hurly-burly  of  ordinary  life,  he  was  a  shrewd 
and  wise  counsellor  in  practical  affairs.  Many  a  student 
has  good  reason  to  remember  with  gratitude  his  kindly 
sympathy  and  helpful  hand. 

(9)  He  was  modest  and  retiring  in  disposition, 
sensitive  and  almost  shy.  In  public  no  one  was  bolder 
and  more  determined  as  the  champion  of  what  he  believed 
to  be  right;  in  private  life  no  one  was  more  gentle, 
unassuming  and  kindly.  With  wholehearted  devotion 
he  held  and  taught  the  truths  which  to  him  were  vital. 
He  knew  whom  he  believed,  and  what  he  believed. 
Therefore  he  spoke  and  wrote  with  the  force  of  unfalter¬ 
ing  conviction.  He  had  an  ardent  temperament.  This 
revealed  itself  sometimes  in  his  vigour  as  a  controversial¬ 
ist;  oftener  in  his  energetic  work  and  intensity  of 
purpose;  and  most  of  all  in  his  strong  attachment  to 
his  friends.  The  secret  spring  from  which  flowed  the 
fertilizing  power  of  his  life  was  his  deep  personal  piety. 
He  lived  ever  in  the  presence  of  His  Saviour  and  Lord. 
His  theology  was  Christo-centric;  and  so  was  his  daily 
work. 

When  he  finished  his  course  he  left  behind  him  the 
example  of  a  consecrated  life,  the  challenging  stimulus 
of  great  scholarship,  and  an  institution  which  aimed  to 
turn  his  ideals  into  realities.  He  had  toiled  in  one  of 
the  noblest  of  callings;  for,  as  Charles  Simeon  once 
said,  to  train  students  for  the  sacred  ministry  is  Generare 
patres,  “Jto  beget  the  fathers”  of  the  Church.  In  the 
presence  of  Death,  the  great  leveller,  churchmen  of  all 
shades  of  thought  and  Canadians  of  various  religious 
affiliations  felt  that  a  great  scholar  and  religious  leader 
had  passed  away.  Differences  of  intellectual  opinion 
shrank  into  small  proportions  and  graces  of  character 
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shone  forth  amid  glad  acknowledgment.  “He  being 
dead  yet  speaketh  ”  and  “his  works  do  follow  him.” 

To  the  honoured  memory  of  my  old  teacher,  my 
revered  colleague,  my  beloved  friend,  I  gratefully  offer 
this  tribute  of  deep  affection  and  profound  respect. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


THE  REV.  CANON  T.  R.  O’MEARA,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Second  Principal  of  Wycliffe  College 

AN  APPRECIATION 
By  Professor  W.  E.  Taylor 

In  a  recent  Convocation  address  the  Bishop  of  Mid- 
Japan  made  the  statement  that  Wycliffe  College  was 
based  upon  two  principles:  evangelicalism  and  evangel¬ 
ism.  In  like  manner  it  may  be  asserted  that,  so  far  as 
the  human  factor  is  concerned,  the  measure  of  growth 
and  success  to  which  it  has  attained  has  been  due  to  a 
very  large  extent  to  its  two  principals,  Drs.  Sheraton 
and  O’Meara,  who,  throughout  the  fifty  years  of  its 
history,  have  led  in  shaping  its  policies  and  guiding  its 
destinies. 

Thomas  Robert  O’Meara  was  born  in  Georgetown, 
Ontario,  in  the  County  of  Halton,  on  the  16th  of  October, 
1864.  A  Canadian,  he  inherited  from  his  father  the 
best  academic  and  ecclesiastical  traditions  of  the  Old 
Country.  The  late  Canon  F.  A.  O’Meara  was  born  in 
Dublin  and  educated  in  Trinity  College,  from  which 
institution  he  received  his  Doctor’s  degree  later  on  in 
life,  after  he  had  translated  the  Bible  into  the  Ojibwa 
tongue.  Those  who  knew  the  father  remember  him  as 
a  man  of  warm  and  attractive  personality,  of  high 
scholarship  and  of  very  deep  devotion  to  his  work. 
He  was  withal  a  pronounced  evangelical  and  doubtless 
Principal  O’Meara  received  from  him  his  earliest  and 
most  lasting  impressions  of  Protestant  and  Reformation 
principles.  His  mother  belonged  to  a  highly  respected 
Scotch  family,  the  Dallas,  and  was  born  on  Princes 
Street,  Edinburgh.  As  the  son  drew  from  his  paternal 
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ancestry  his  ready  wit  and  humour,  so  from  his  mother, 
a  gentle  and  wise  lady,  he  inherited  his  characteristic 
sagacity  and  kindly  nature.  The  influence  of  the  mother 
upon  the  son  in  early  life  was  very  marked.  It  was  she 
who,  on  a  never-to-be-forgotten  Sunday  evening,  first 
put  the  thought  of  the  Christian  ministry  into  his 
mind. 

The  early  Canadian  experiences  of  the  parents  are 
marked  by  many  points  of  interest,  of  which  some  may 
be  mentioned  here.  The  parents  of  Dr.  O'Meara’s 
mother  built  the  first  frame  house  erected  in  the  town  of 
Orillia,  Ontario.  Married  at  seventeen  she  left  her 
home  and  started  off  immediately  with  her  husband  by 
canoe  for  their  new  home  and  missionary  sphere  of 
service  at  Manitowaning,  Manitoulin  Island.  Here  they 
remained  in  missionary  labours  together  for  twenty-one 
years. 

Dr.  O’Meara’s  boyhood  days  were  spent  in  Port 
Hope,  where  the  family  moved  from  Georgetown,  upon 
the  death  of  Dr.  Shortt  about  the  year  1867.  During 
his  boyhood  he  suffered  from  great  delicacy  of  health, 
being  laid  aside  for  many  months  at  a  time  with  spinal 
trouble.  This,  however,  passed  away  completely  with 
full  development  at  the  age  of  manhood,  but  of  necessity 
seriously  interfered  with  school  education.  However, 
by  dint  of  perseverance,  he  completed  his  full  course 
in  the  Public  and  High  Schools  in  Port  Hope,  coming 
up  to  the  University  of  Toronto  and  Wycliffe  College 
when  eighteen  years  of  age.  The  spinal  weakness  again 
asserted  itself  during  his  first  year,  and  on  the  strong 
advice  of  the  physicians  the  full  Arts  course  had  to  be 
abandoned.  In  spite  of  this  serious  handicap  he  was 
successful  in  obtaining  various  prizes  throughout  his 
theological  course.  Ordination  was  attained  in  1887. 
Members  of  the  graduating  class  of  that  year  included 
Bishop  Hamilton  of  Mid-Japan,  F.  J.  Lynch  and  Arthur 
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Murphy.  Other  well-known  names  associated  with  the 
College  life  of  the  Principal  included  J.  Cooper  Robinson, 
Bishop  Acheson,  Macqueen  Baldwin,  W.  J.  Armitage, 
J.  R.  S.  Boyd,  C.  J.  James,  Prof.  G.  M.  Wrong,  Bishop 
Lloyd,  Dr.  J.  O.  Miller,  Cecil  Owen  and  L.  E.  Skey. 
There  were  intellectual  and  spiritual  giants  in  those 
days  of  Wycliffe's  history. 

The  first  appointment  of  the  Rev.  T.  R.  O’Meara 
was  as  curate  to  the  present  Bishop  of  Toronto  at 
St.  Bhilip’s  Church,  Toronto.  The  friendship  there 
begun  has  grown  steadily  to  the  present  time  to  the 
obvious  advantage  of  the  College.  Here  he  remained, 
however,  only  one  year,  being  appointed  as  Dean  of 
Residence  of  Wycliffe  College,  located  then  on  College 
Street.  A  year  later  he  was  called  to  become  Assistant 
to  Canon  Sanson  at  Trinity  Church  East,  Toronto. 
It  may  be  stated  here  that  the  first  pastoral  experience 
at  St.  Philip’s  was  greatly  enjoyed  and  was  much 
blessed,  especially  in  connection  with  the  men’s  Bible 
Class,  which  started  with  only  three  or  four,  but  grew 
within  his  short  ministry  to  an  average  attendance  of 
nearly  one  hundred.  Some  of  those  influenced  at  that 
time  have  kept  in  touch  with  their  leader  and  teacher 
throughout  the  passing  years  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  major  part  of  Dr.  O’Meara’s  parochial  ministry 
was  spent  at  Trinity  Church,  nominally  as  assistant, 
but  actually  in  charge  of  the  multifarious  activities  of 
a  large  and  needy  downtown  congregation.  The  writer 
has  heard  the  Principal  remark  on  several  occasions  that 
no  greater  joy  in  life  had  come  to  him  than  in  the  years 
of  preaching  and  pastoral  work  in  Trinity  Church,  and 
even  now  at  times  there  comes  a  great  longing  to  return 
to  that  highest  of  all  forms  of  ministry  falling  to  the  lot 
of  any  man.  Three  special  lines  of  ministry  marked  his 
pastoral  experiences:  (1)  The  evangelistic  work  every 
week  throughout  the  year,  in  the  winter  in  the  Parish 
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Hall,  and  always  in  the  open  air  in  the  summer;  (2)  the 
work  among  the  children  and  young  people.  The 
Sunday  School  and  Bible  Class  completely  overran  the 
capacity  of  the  buildings.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
Sunday  School,  although  connected  with  one  of  the 
poorest  churches  in  Canada,  actually  gave  more  to 
missions  at  that  time  than  any  other  Sunday  School 
in  the  Canadian  Church;  (3)  the  work  of  Home  and 
Foreign  Missions.  Not  only  did  the  people  give  far 
beyond  their  apparent  ability,  but  several  members  of 
the  congregation  offered  for  missionary  service  and 
became  pioneers  of  the  Church’s  missionary  work  in 
the  North  West  and  overseas  fields.  An  incident  in 
this  connection  may  be  given.  When  Miss  Trent,  a 
worker  in  the  congregation,  volunteered  for  missionary 
service  in  Japan,  it  seemed  as  if  she  could  not  be  spared, 
being  a  leader  in  so  many  branches  of  the  parish  activi¬ 
ties.  She  insisted,  however,  because  she  believed  that 
God  was  calling  her  and  she  went.  Her  going  proved 
to  be  not  only  a  blessing  to  Japan  but  to  the  home 
Church.  Besides  creating  the  personal  touch  and  living 
bond  with  the  missionary  fields,  new  leaders  were 
wonderfully  raised  up  to  carry  on  the  work  at  home. 
So  the  Holy  Spirit’s  influence  was  felt  throughout  the 
whole  Church.  The  effects  of  missionary  giving  upon 
the  finances  of  the  local  Church  were  well  illustrated  at 
Trinity  East.  When  Dr.  O’Meara  took  charge  the 
congregation  seemed  to  be  unable  to  meet  its  current 
expenses.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  work  for  enlarged 
collections  for  foreign  missions  (as  they  were  then 
called),  with  the  result  that  within  a  very  short  time 
not  only  were  they  giving  substantially  more  to  missions, 
but  the  current  expenses  for  maintenance  were  regularly 
and  fully  met.  The  secret  of  the  very  happy  years 
and  the  blessing  attending  the  ministry  Dr.  O^eara 
attributes  to  the  systematic  and  continuous  prayer  upon 
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which  the  band  of  workers  depended  as  their  main¬ 
stay. 

From  the  date  of  his  marriage  in  1889,  which  followed 
very  shortly  upon  his  acceptance  of  the  position  at 
Trinity  Church,  Dr.  O’Meara’s  life  became  strenuous 
in  the  extreme.  In  addition  to  numerous  activities  he 
was  called  upon  to  fill  simultaneously  three  positions  of 
major  importance.  The  first,  as  Assistant  of  a  large 
working  class  parish  of  upwards  of  seven  hundred 
families,  has  already  been  referred  to.  The  second  was 
the  arduous  and  responsible  task  as  Financial  Secretary 
of  Wycliffe  College,  which  post  he  held  until  his  appoint¬ 
ment  as  Principal  in  1996,  raising  by  actual  personal 
effort  all  the  money  needed  for  the  Maintenance  Fund 
year  by  year  and  much  of  the  Endowment  Fund  as 
well.  The  third  position  was  that  of  Honorary  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Wycliffe  Missions  and  the  Canadian 
Church  Missionary  Association,  which  organization  was 
responsible  at  that  time  for  three-quarters  of  the  mission¬ 
aries  of  the  Canadian  Church  then  in  the  foreign  fields, 
and  a  number  as  well  in  the  North  and  North  West  of 
Canada.  In  College  days  Dr.  O’Meara  had  served  both 
as  Secretary  and  President  of  the  Wycliffe  College 
Mission  Society,  from  which  position  he  was  transferred 
first  to  the  secretaryship  of  the  original  Wycliffe  Missions 
and  later  of  the  Canadian  C.M.S.  This  he  held  con¬ 
jointly  first  with  Bishop  Hamilton  and  later  with 
Archbishop  Du  Vernet,  until  the  time  of  the  amalgama¬ 
tion  of  the  C. C.M.S.  with  the  new  official  missionary 
organization  of  the  Canadian  Church,  to  be  known 
commonly  as  the  M.S.C.C. 

Many  Church  and  other  allied  Christian  organiza¬ 
tions  claimed  Dr.  O’Meara’s  time  and  energy  and  owe 
much  to  his  sound  judgment  and  wide  practical  experi¬ 
ence.  His  connection  with  the  Church  of  England 
Deaconess  and  Missionary  Training  House  dates  from 
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the  time  of  its  foundation,  being  a  member  of  its  com¬ 
mittee  from  the  first  and  becoming  its  President  even 
before  his  appointment  as  Principal  of  Wycliffe  College. 
The  Deaconess  House  would  never  have  become  what 
it  is  nor  have  attained  its  present  position  of  large 
influence  in  the  Church  but  for  his  indefatigable  effort 
and  wise  leadership.  In  days  of  difficulty,  and  some¬ 
times  almost  of  distress,  when  the  stoutest  hearts 
failed  them,  it  was  his  strong  faith  and  optimistic  spirit 
which  carried  the  Committee  through  to  eventual 
success.  Dr.  O’Meara’s  connection  with  Havergal 
College  also  dates  back  to  the  earliest  days,  even  before 
the  coming  of  Miss  Knox  as  its  first  Principal.  It  was 
to  him  that  the  cable  came  stating  “Knox  accepts,’’ 
thus  announcing  that  she  was  coming  out  to  begin  the 
work  which  has  since  grown  to  such  large  proportions, 
with  its  five  thousand  graduates  extending  its  beneficent 
influence  over  all  of  Canada  and  beyond.  Later  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  Havergal, 
which  position  he  still  holds.  On  many  occasions  he 
co-operated  with  Miss  Knox  on  her  various  trips  to 
England  for  the  appointment  of  new  members  of  the 
Havergal  staff.  A  member,  too,  of  the  governing  body 
of  Ridley  College  for  boys  in  St.  Catharines,  Ontario, 
Dr.  O’Meara  has  for  many  years  assisted  in  building  up 
this  splendid  Christian  institution.  In  the  larger  service 
of  the  Church  no  work  has  been  more  outstanding  than 
in  his  relationship  to  the  Upper  Canada  Bible  Society. 
A  member  of  its  Board  ever  since  his  ordination  he  is 
now  its  senior  member  and  Vice-President.  Notable, 
indeed,  throughout  Dr.  O’Meara’s  life  and  work  has 
been  his  love  for  and  reverence  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
It  would  seem  almost  strange  if  it  were  not  so  when  we 
remember  the  atmosphere  in  which  he  was  brought  up 
and  the  fact  that  his  father  had  the  high  privilege  to 
be  the  translator  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  native  tongue 
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of  the  aboriginal  Indian  people.  Such  translation  could 
not  be  made  without  careful  and  systematic  study,  and 
the  impress  of  the  early  home  surroundings  must  have 
been  deep  and  lasting.  Dr.  O’Meara  has  also  served  the 
missionary  cause  through  the  China  Inland  Mission,  of 
which  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Council  for  many 
years. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  facts  in  relation  to 
Dr.  O’Meara’s  connection  with  Wycliffe  College  itself, 
to  which  he  was  appointed  as  Principal  in  1906*  upon 
the  death  of  the  first  Principal,  Dr.  Sheraton,  is  the 
fact  that  from  the  month  of  May,  1887,  the  week  after 
graduation,  and  three  months  before  ordination,  up  to 
the  present  time,  he  has  been  in  continuous  service 
with  the  College  in  financial,  teaching  or  administrative 
work,  in  all  a  total  of  forty  years  out  of  the  fifty  years 
of  the  College’s  history.  During  all  these  years,  apart 
from  a  few  weeks’  vacation  each  summer,  there  has  been 
only  one  break  in  his  long  term  of  service,  when  due  to 
a  breakdown  in  health  a  holiday  was  granted  by  the 
College  in  the  winter  session  of  1920-21.  In  recognition 
of  his  services  rendered  in  the  cause  of  education  and 
religion  Dr.  O’Meara  has  been  the  recipient  of  honorary 
degrees  of  LL.D.  from  the  University  of  Toronto,  and 
D.D.  from  both  Emmanuel  and  Wycliffe  Colleges.  He 
was  also  made  Canon  of  St.  Alban’s  Cathedral,  Toronto. 

On  many  occasions  Dr.  O’Meara  has  been  approached 
with  a  view  to  accepting  parochial  work,  notably  St. 
Paul’s  Church,  Brockville,  to  which  Church  he  was 
actually  appointed  by  the  late  Archbishop  of  Ontario, 
the  Church  of  the  Ascension,  Toronto,  upon  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  the  late  Henry  Grasett-Baldwin,  and  St.  JohVs, 
Toronto  Junction,  when  Canon  McKim,  then  rector, 
was  appointed  to  work  in  New  Brunswick.  It  is  not 
generally  known  that  Principal  O’Meara  offered  to  the 
old  Canadian  C.M.S.  for  work  in  the  foreign  field,  but 
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was  prevailed  upon  by  the  Society’s  friends  to  remain 
in  Canada  as  Secretary  of  the  Society,  thus  rendering 
indispensable  service  to  the  whole  missionary  cause. 
On  a  later  occasion  Dr.  O’Meara  was  approached  by 
Dr.  Eugene  Stock  with  a  view  to  accepting  a  position 
on  the  Secretarial  Staff  of  the  parent  C.M.S.  in  England. 
Again,  on  the  death  of  Bishop  Ridley  of  the  Diocese  of 
Caledonia,  the  vacant  Bishopric  was  offered  to  Dr. 
O’Meara  by  the  C.M.S.  It  was  mainly  due  to  the 
physicians  strongly  advising  against  it  that  the  offer 
was  not  accepted.  In  conversation  with  the  writer  the 
Principal  has  more  than  once  commented  upon  how 
different  his  life  would  have  been  had  the  decision, 
which  for  some  weeks  hung  almost  in  an  even  balance, 
been  otherwise.  On  at  least  two  other  occasions  the 
Principal  has  been  approached  with  the  offer  of  vacant 
Sees  in  mission  dioceses.  . 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  refer  to  some  unusual  and 
sometimes  amusing  experiences  which  came  to  Dr. 
O’Meara  in  the  course  of  his  collecting  work  for  the 
College.  Once  in  a  journey  forty-five  miles  from  London, 
England,  to  call  upon  a  very  wealthy  but  somewhat 
eccentric  man  of  strong  evangelical  and  Protestant 
principles,  after  a  long  and  wearisome  walk  from  the 
station,  Dr.  O’Meara  reached  his  mansion  just  two 
minutes  after  eleven  and  saw  him  through  the  window 
sitting  alone  at  his  desk.  He  presented  his  introduction 
from  Lord  Kinnaird,  but  the  liveried  footman  brought 
out  word  that  the  gentleman  could  not  be  seen  because 
it  was  past  eleven  o’clock.  Sad  in  heart  and  somewhat 
annoyed,  Dr.  O’Meara  turned  away  and  trudged  his 
weary  way  back  to  the  railway  station  vowing  that  he 
would  never  return.  After  reaching  his  lodgings  in 
London  he  thought  the  matter  over,  and  better  judg¬ 
ment  prevailing,  returned  to  the  same  place  the  next 
morning,  reaching  there  this  time  at  ten-thirty.  The 
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decision  was  rewarded  by  the  donation  of  a  cheque  for 
the  largest  single  gift  which  he  had  ever  obtained  for 
the  College. 

Dr.  O’Meara  narrated  on  another  occasion  journeying 
into  the  country  in  England  to  visit  three  elderly 
maiden  ladies,  much  interested  in  all  good  works.  They 
gladly  proffered  afternoon  tea,  but  the  collector  gathered 
from  the  conversation  that  they  had  no  money  to  spare 
for  Wycliffe  College.  As  he  had  come  out  from  the 
town  some  miles  away  by  an  old  horse  bus  at  an  ex¬ 
penditure  of  sevenpence,  the  oldest  of  the  sisters  pressed 
sevenpence  into  his  hand  as  he  passed  through  the 
door  after  saying  good-bye.  Dr.  O’Meara  took  his  way 
back  to  the  railway  station  much  downcast  and  dis¬ 
couraged  at  the  apparent  waste  of  time  and  strength. 
Upon  taking  off  his  hat  in  the  railway  carriage  he  felt 
something  hard  inside  the  inner  brim  of  the  hat,  and  on 
further  examination  found  a  £10  note  ($50)  for  the 
College  stuck  inside  the  crown. 

From  the  time  he  first  became  financial  Secretary 
for  the  College,  Dr.  O’Meara  showed  an  interest  and 
ability  which  was  very  marked,  and  impressed  his 
associates  with  his  unusual  gifts  and  qualifications  in 
this  direction.  In  the  early  days,  which  were  not  easy 
days,  the  Hon.  S.  H.  Blake  placed  exceptional  con¬ 
fidence  in  his  efforts  as  also  did  Mr.  Stapleton  Caldecott 
and  Mr.  Fred  C.  Jarvis,  Honorary  Treasurers  of  the 
College,  and  other  leading  clerical  and  lay  supporters 
of  its  work.  The  result  has  been  that  probably  no  one 
has  played  so  large  or  important  a  part  in  the  financial 
upbuilding  of  the  College,  placing  it  on  a  firm  financial 
basis,  free  of  debt  or  other  encumbrance.  The  onerous 
and  varied  duties  thus  entailed  over  many  years  have 
brought  the  present  Principal  into  very  close  and 
intimate  relations  with  supporters  and  friends  of  the 
College  in  every  part  of  the  Dominion  and  in  the  Old 
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Country.  By  his  appeals  and  personal  invitations  he 
has  been  enabled  to  establish  and  strengthen  the  con¬ 
nections  of  the  College  with  its  most  scattered  outposts. 
Dr.  O’Meara’s  executive  ability,  and  the  complete 
confidence  which  he  has  enjoyed,  both  of  the  Council 
and  its  supporters,  constitute  an  element  of  first  im¬ 
portance  in  the  history  and  growth  of  the  College. 

Another  strong  point  in  Dr.  O’Meara’s  career  has 
been  his  complete  sympathy  with  the  evangelical 
principles  which  the  College  was  established  to  maintain. 
In  his  earlier  pastoral  charge,  and  in  his  later  academic 
duties  as  Head  of  the  Department  of  Practical  Theology, 
his  life  and  work  have  been  the  living  embodiment  of 
those  principles  held  with  broad  tolerance  towards 
others  who  differed  from  him,  and  yet  with  unyielding 
and  unwavering  courage  and  conviction.  In  Trinity 
East  he  followed  one  who^e  methods  were  of  a  some¬ 
what  severe  and  almost  Calvinistic  type.  He  immedi¬ 
ately  threw  himself  with  great  ardour  into  evangelistic 
services  conducted  along  simple  lines,  yet  marked  with 
bright  music  and  earnest  Gospel  preaching.  The  ex¬ 
perience  then  gained  served  as  invaluable  preparation 
for  the  later  teaching  in  the  homiletical  and  practical 
department  of  the  training  of  men  for  the  Ministry. 
As  Principal  of  the  College  his  work  reveals  the  same 
characteristic  and  dominant  note  of  loyalty  to  the 
spiritual  principles  of  the  College.  Dr.  O’Meara’s 
influence  has  been  constructively  and  progressively  an 
emphasis  on  the  real  Anglican  position,  which  is  a 
central  position,  free  from  the  extremes  of  rigid  Calvinism 
on  the  one  hand  and  dry  formalism  and  rationalism  on 
the  other.  The  mark  of  his  wise  guiding  hand  is  seen  in 
the  College  life  and  activities,  as  witness  its  College 
Chapel  services,  which  he  attends  with  unfailing 
regularity,  setting  an  example  to  sometimes  careless 
undergraduates;  the  Saturday  morning  meetings  for 
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intercession  on  behalf  of  graduates  everywhere,  and 
particularly  in  missionary  fields;  the  monthly  meetings 
for  prayer  of  undergraduates,  graduates  and  friends  of 
the  College,  which  the  Principal  almost  invariably 
conducts  and  in  his  inimitable  way;  his  close  and 
constant  personal  interest  in  the  students  and  student 
affairs;  the  many  acts  of  kindness  in  letters  written  to 
graduates  far  and  near;  the  hospitality  so  generously 
extended  at  all  times  and  seasons;  these  reveal  the 
warm,  generous  heart  and  the  true  Christian  spirit  of 
him  who  exemplifies  and  embodies  the  College  ideal  of  a 
spiritual  ministry. 

Personality  is  perhaps  the  word  which  best  sums  up 
Dr.  O’Meara’s  long  and  successful  record  both  as  ad¬ 
ministrator  and  leader  in  varied  public  service  and  as 
teacher,  counsellor  and  friend  to  the  undergraduate  and 
graduate  body.  To  numbers  of  friends  and  supporters 
of  the  College  he  is  well  known  as  a  preacher  in  the 
pulpit  or  as  a  speaker  on  a  platform,  as  at  Keswick, 
Northfield  and  other  evangelical  centres.  Yet  those 
who  know  him  best  feel  that  the  real  secret  of  his 
influence  and  power  is  to  be  found  in  the  hidden  and 
fresh  springs  of  a  strong  Christlike  personality.  His 
character  may  be  described  as  one  of  buoyant  optimism. 
He  does  not  falter  at  anything  that  he  has  to  do  but 
does  it  and  does  it  cheerfully  and  happily.  Apropos  of 
this  Dr.  Hoyles,  the  beloved  and  honoured  President  of 
the  Corporation  and  Chairman  of  the  Council,  recalls 
when  Dr.  O’Meara  was  being  congratulated  on  some 
particularly  successful  work  which  he  had  reported  upon. 
Dr.  Hoyles  was  presiding,  and  in  his  closing  remarks 
ventured  to  suggest  that  the  reason  of  Dr.  O’Meara’s 
unfailing  success  in  difficult  tasks  accomplished  was 
this: 

“Faith,  mighty  faith,  the  promise  sees, 

And  trusts  in  that  alone; 
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Laughs  at  impossibilities 
And  says,  ‘it  shall  be  done’.” 

Prayer  and  pains,  faith  in  God  and  hard  work,  have  in 
Dr.  O’Meara’s  case,  as  in  the  case  of  so  many  of  God’s 
servants,  made  the  impossible  become  possible. 

A  second  marked  characteristic  of  Dr.  O’Meara’s 
personality  has  been  his  fidelity  to  Truth  as  revealed 
in  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  Bible  as  the  inspired  Word  of 
God,  and  to  the  evangelical  principles  of  belief  as 
embodied  and  interpreted  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
and  the  Prayer  Book  of  the  Church  of  England.  He 
has  been  true  to  his  own  principles  and  to  the  principles 
of  Wycliffe  College,  respecting  the  honest  convictions 
of  those  who  differed  from  him  but  not  swerving  from 
what  he  held  to  be  ecclesiastically  correct  and  doctrinally 
true.  His  conciliatory  yet  strong  attitude  has  had 
much  to  do  with  winning  for  Wycliffe  College  its  place 
of  leadership  among  the  theological  colleges  of  the 
Canadian  Church. 

A  third  point,  and  it  is  an  important  one  in  estimating 
the  Principal’s  personality,  is  that  he  is  one  of  the  kindest 
of  friends,  ready  to  help  on  all  occasions.  None  but 
those  who  have  lived  near  his  home  can  have  realized 
how  unsparingly  he  and  Mrs.  O  Meara  have  given  them¬ 
selves,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  to  serve  the  students, 
the  graduates,  the  friends,  and  indeed  all  those  associated 
in  any  way  with  the  work  and  interests  of  the  College. 
Many  a  deed  of  simple  kindness, 

Which  the  world’s  praise  never  won, 

Shall  shine  forth  with  His  approval, 

‘‘Faithful  servant  nobly  done.” 

These  words  can  be  applied  with  truthfulness  to 
Dr.  O’Meara  and  to  that  true  helpmeet  of  his  who 
has  done  so  much  to  make  the  Principal  s  house  a  home 
for  souls  refreshed  with  Christian  friendship. 

Perhaps  the  last  word  is  the  one  which  is  most 
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difficult  to  say  and  yet  which  must  needs  be  said,  if  one 
is  to  comprehend  and  understand  the  secret  of  the 
Principal’s  strong  personality,  which  has  established  his 
unquestioned  leadership  and  is  constantly  widening  and 
deepening  his  influence,  not  only  in  College  but  in  Church 
circles.  It  is  that  to  him  increasingly  Jesus  Christ  is  a 
living  reality.  For  fifty  years  Wycliffe  College  has  tried 
to  stand  consistently  for  the  ideal  of  a  spiritual  ministry 
centred  in  the  person  of  Christ,  and  that  ideal  has  been 
shown  to  be  real,  attractive  and  practicable  through  the 
life  and  the  work  of  its  second  Principal,  Dr.  O’Meara. 
In  the  Principal’s  office  is  a  text  illuminated  in  Greek 
letters  which  has  been  an  inspiration  and  has  served  as 
a  motto  for  his  ministry — a  ministry  of  the  whole 
personality — body,  mind  and  spirit. 

“I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ 
Who  strengtheneth  me.” 

Those  who  have  lived  nearest  to  him,  and  worked  in 
closest  companionship,  as  the  fellow  members  of  the 
staff  can  testify,  and  others,  clerical  and  lay  associates 
in  Council  and  committees,  know  best  that  the  leader¬ 
ship  which  the  Principal  has  so  splendidly  achieved  and 
unselfishly  used  for  the  College’s  good,  has  been  built 
upon  strong  faith  in  God  and  in  Jesus  Christ. 
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CHAPTER  V 


THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  WYCLIFFE  COLLEGE 
By  Professor  C.  V.  Pilcher 


I 

The  Absolute  Supremacy  and  Sufficiency  of  God’s 
Word — the  Only  Rule  of  Faith  and  Practice 


IT  cannot  be  too  often  emphasized  that  the  teaching  of 
Wycliffe  College  is  the  teaching  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Thus  this  first  principle  is  based  upon 
Article  VI  of  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles.  That  Article 
reads  as  follows;  '  Holy  Scripture  containeth  all  things 
necessary  to  salvation,  so  that  whatsoever  is  not  read 
therein,  nor  may  be  proved  thereby,  is  not  to  be  required 
of  any  man  that  it  should  be  believed  as  an  article  of  the 
faith,  or  be  thought  requisite  or  necessary  to  salvation. 
With  this  agree  the  beautiful  words  with  which  the  First 
Homily  of  the  First  Book  of  Homilies  begins:  “Unto  a 
Christian  man  there  can  be  nothing  either  more  neces¬ 
sary  or  profitable  than  the  knowledge  of  holy  Scripture, 
forasmuch  as  in  it  is  contained  God  s  true  word,  setting 
forth  His  glory  and  also  man’s  duty.  And  there  is  no 
truth  nor  doctrine  necessary  for  our  justification  and 
everlasting  salvation,  but  that  is  or  may  be  drawn  out 
of  that  fountain  and  well  of  truth. 

So  speak  also  the  early  Fathers.  Athanasius  tells  us 
distinctly  that  “the  holy  and  divinely  inspired  Scrip¬ 
tures  are  sufficient  of  themselves  to  the  declaration  of 
the  truth,”  while  St.  Augustine  describes  himself  as 


The  writer  of  these  articles  desires  to  express  his  indebtedness  to  ^The 
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“owing  unhesitating  assent  to  nothing  but  the  canonical 
Scriptures.”  Article  XX  adds  the  statement  that  this 
Supremacy  of  Scripture  limits  the  authority  of  the 
Church.  The  Church  indeed  has  “authority  in  con¬ 
troversies  of  faith:  and  yet  it  is  not  lawful  for  the 
Church  to  ordain  any  thing  that  is  contrary  to  God’s 
Word  written.”  That  is  to  say,  the  Church  has  the 
power  to  declare  what  she  has  always  believed  to  be 
“the  faith  which  was  once  delivered  unto  the  saints,” 
but  in  so  doing  she  only  gives  the  central  and  ‘catholic’ 
interpretation  of  Scripture,  without  addition  or  sub¬ 
traction. 

This  teaching  of  the  Church  of  England  is  directed 
against  two  extremes — that  of  adding  to  and  that  of 
subtracting  from  the  faith  of  the  Church.  The  Romah 
Church  adds,  declaring  through  the  Council  of  Trent 
that  the  truth  “is  contained  in  the  written  books  and 
in  the  unwritten  traditions,”  which  traditions  are  to  be 
received  and  venerated  “with  equal  affection  of  piety 
and  reverence”  as  the  Scriptures.  The  danger  of  such 
teaching  is  obvious.  Tradition  grows  and  varies  through 
the  centuries.  Alien  accretions  fasten  themselves  on 
to  the  Apostolic  faith.  As  the  scribes  of  Our  Lord’s  day 
“ma4e  the  word  of  God  of  none  effect”  by  their  tradi¬ 
tions,  so  experience  has  shown  that  the  same  is  all  too 
possible  in  the  case  of  Christianity.  The  Church  of 
England  appeals  to  Scripture  and  the  teaching  taken  by 
the  Early  Fathers  and  early  General  Councils  from  the 
same,  but  refuses  to  follow  the  vagaries  of  tradition, 
which  frequently  is  all  too  obviously  degenerate  from 
“the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.” 

At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  there  were  also  those 
who  wished  to  subtract  from  the  Apostolic  faith.  The 
same  phenomenon  is  perhaps  still  more  marked  to-day. 
There  are  many  who  refuse  to  accept  the  Apostolic  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Christ.  They  feel  unable  to  believe  the 
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Christmas  message  that  God  became  Man,  preferring  to 
look  upon  Jesus  as  a  kind  of  superman,  uniquely  indwelt 
by  the  Spirit  of  God.  They  fail  to  see  that  whatever 
such  a  view  may  be  it  is  not  Christianity.  The  love  of 
the  Father  is  not  revealed,  becatise  He  never  gave  His 
Son.  Calvary  becomes  simply  the  site  of  an  outstanding 
martyrdom.  It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  “the  Church  of 
God  which  he  purchased  with  his  own  blood.”  The 
faith,  the  triumphant  faith  of  the  ages  is  gone.  Against 
all  such  views  the  Church  of  England  opposes,  as  did  the 
Fathers  of  Nicaea,  the  interpretation  which  the  Church 
has  always  given  to  the  Apostolic  message  as  contained 
in  Scripture.  Christianity  is  a  revelation.  You  may 
take  it  or  leave  it.  But  if  you  either  add  or  subtract 
you  will  find  yourself  left  with  something,  which  what¬ 
ever  it  may  be  is  not  the  Christianity  which  was  taught 
by  the  Apostles  of  the  Lord. 

And,  finally,  this  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England 
as  to  the  Supremacy  of  Holy  Scripture  is  a  reasonable 
doctrine.  The  Old  1  estament  contains  a  record  of  the 
progressive  revelation  of  God  made  to  the  People  of 
Israel.  The  New  Testament  comprises  a  record  of  the 
words  and  deeds  of  the  Lord,  His  Life,  Death,  Resurrec¬ 
tion  and  Ascension,  together  with  the  Apostolic  inter¬ 
pretation  of  those  profoundly  significant  events.  This 
the  best  modern  scholarship  admits.  If  the  meaning  of 
Christ  is  to  be  sought  anywhere,  the  most  natural  inter¬ 
preters  to  question  are  those  men  who  companied 
with  the  Master  in  the  days  of  His  flesh,  and  who  were 
inspired  by  the  Spirit  with  a  unique  insight  to  under¬ 
stand  what  they  experienced.  The  Apostolic  record 
and  interpretation  of  Christ  is  enshrined  in  the  New 
Testament.  It  is  to  Scripture,  and  notably  to  the  New 
Testament,  that  the  Church  of  England  appeals.  Nor 
can  this  appeal  ever  become  obsolete.  As  long  as  the 
human  heart  yearns  for  God,  the  divine  response, 
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recorded  in  Scripture,  can  never  lose  its  spiritual 
authority. 

II 

Justification  by  Faith  Only,  Through  the  Merits 
and  Death  of  Our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and 
not  Through  Our  Own  Works  or  Deservings 

This  second  Principle  of  Wycliffe  College  is  based 
upon  Article  XI  of  the  Church  of  England,  which  reads 
as  follows:  “We  are  accounted  righteous  before  God, 
only  for  the  merit  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ 
by  faith,  and  not  for  our  own  works  or  deservings: 
Wherefore,  that  we  are  justified  by  faith  only  is  a  most 
wholesome  doctrine,  and  very  full  of  comfort,  as  more 
largely  is  expressed  in  the  Homily  of  Justification.” 

In  this  Article  we  notice  three  points.  First,  that  the 
phrases  “we  are  justified”  and  “we  are  accounted 
righteous”  are  convertible  terms.  They  mean  the  same 
thing.  That  is  to  say,  by  the  word  “justification”  our 
Church  intends  to  express  not  “making  just,”  but 
“accounting  just,”  acquittal,  forgiveness.  This  is  the 
meaning  of  the  verb  “justify”  wherever  it  occurs  in 
Scripture,  and  most  notably  in  St.  Paul’s  great  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  theme  in  the  first  half  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.  As  a  proof  of  this  we  may  notice  among 
several  possible  texts  the  following:  “To  him  that 
worketh  not,  but  believeth  on  Him  that  justifieth  the 
ungodly,  his  faith  is  reckoned  for  righteousness”  (Rom. 
4:5).  To  repeat,  in  the  Article  and  in  Scripture,  “to 
justify”  does  not  mean  to  make  just  or  righteous,  but  to 
account  just  or  righteous,  that  is,  to  acquit  or  forgive. 
Justification  means  forgiveness. 

It  is  important  to  remember  this,  because  the  Roman 
Church  gives  a  different  meaning  to  the  word  “justifica¬ 
tion.”  The  Council  of  Trent  in  1547  decreed  justification 
to  be  “not  merely  the  remission  of  sins,  but  also  the 
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sanctification  and  renewal  of  the  inner  man.”  That  is  to 
say,  according  to  the  Roman  view,  justification  includes 
sanctification.  But  this  is,  as  we  have  seen,  not  the 
Scriptural  meaning  of  the  word.  According  to  St.  Paul 
we  must  distinguish  between  the  work  of  Christ  for  us, 
justification  or  forgiveness,  and  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  us— sanctification  or  growth  in  grace  and 
holiness  of  life.  However  vitally  the  two  are  connected 
together,  yet  in  the  order  of  the  Christian  life  forgive¬ 
ness  precedes  holy  living:  it  does  not  follow  it  as  its 
result.  As  S.  Chrysostom  most  aptly  put  it,  ‘‘God 
crowns  us  at  the  outset,  making  the  contest  light  to  us.” 
We  do  not  serve  God  in  order  to  be  saved;  but  we  are 
saved  to  serve.  As  Sanday  and  Headlam  write  in  their 
great  commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans — ‘‘What 
this  means  is,  that  when  a  man  makes  a  great  change, 
such  as  that  which  the  fir£t  Christians  made  when  they 
embraced  Christianity,  he  is  allowed  to  start  on  his 
career  with  a  clean  record;  his  sin-stained  past  is  not 
reckoned  against  him.  The  change  is  the  great  thing; 
it  is  that  at  which  God  looks.  As  with  the  prodigal  son 
in  the  parable,  the  breakdown  of  his  pride  and  rebellion 
in  the  one  cry,  ‘Father,  I  have  sinned,’  is  enough.  The 
father  does  not  wait  to  be  gracious.  He  does  not  put 
him  upon  a  long  term  of  probation,  but  reinstates  him 
at  once  in  the  full  privilege  of  sonship.  The  justifying 
verdict  is  nothing  more  than  the  ‘best  robe’  and  the 
‘ring  ’  and  the  ‘fatted  calf  ’  of  the  parable.”  The  Father’s 
welcome  rings  out  at  the  beginning,  not  only  at  the  end, 
of  the  Christian  life. 

But  while  justification  and  sanctification  are  thus  to 
be  distinguished  in  thought,  we  must  never  forget  that 
in  fact  and  in  life  they  are  inseparable.  St.  Paul’s  great 
treatment  of  justification  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
leads  directly  on  to  his  treatment  of  sanctification. 
‘‘There  is  therefore  now  no  condemnation  to  them  which 
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are  in  Christ  Jesus  (justification),  who  walk  not  after 
the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit  (sanctification)”  (Rom. 
8:1).  A  faith  which  does  not  eventuate  in  good  works 
is  not  a  justifying  faith.  A  man  who  boasts  of  such  a 
faith  is  self-deceived.  ‘‘If  we  say  that  we  have  fellow¬ 
ship  with  him  and  walk  in  darkness,  we  lie  and  do  not 
the  truth:  but  if  we  walk  in  the  light  as  he  is  in  the 
light  we  have  fellowship  one  with  another,  and  the  blood 
of  Jesus  Christ  his  Son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin  ”  (1  John 
1:  6,  7).  Justification  cannot  exist  without  subsequent 
sanctification,  and  sanctification  cannot  exist  without 
preceding  justification. 


The  second  point  in  the  Article  which  we  notice  is  the 
meritorious  cause  of  our  justification — “the  merit  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.”  This  leads  us  to  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  great  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement.  The 
Death  of  Christ  is  spoken  of  in  sacrificial  terms  in  every 
section  of  the  New  Testament.  Our  Lord  Himself 
speaks  of  “my  blood  of  the  new  covenant  which  is  shed 
for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins.”  St.  Paul  writes  to 
the  Corinthians  that  God  “hath  made  Him  to  be  sin 
for  us,  who  knew  no  sin;  that  we  might  be  made  the 
righteousness  of  God  in  Him”  (2  Cor.  5:  21).  The  writer 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  in  his  majestic  proemium 
speaks  of  the  Son,  who  “when  He  had  by  Himself 
purged  our  sins,  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
Majesty  on  high”  (Heb.  1:3).  St.  Peter  writes  of 
Christ  “  Who  His  own  self  bare  our  sins  in  His  own  body 
on  the  tree,  that  we  being  dead  to  sins,  should  live  unto 
righteousness”  (1  Peter  2:24).  St.  John  calls  Jesus 
Christ  “the  propitiation  for  our  sins’"  (1  John  2:2); 
while  the  Seer  in  the  Apocalypse  beholds  the  multitude 
of  the  redeemed  who  “have  washed  their  robes  and 
made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb”  (Rev. 
7:  14).  These  are  only  typical  quotations  out  of  a 
great  number.  What  do  they  mean? 
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Obviously  the  language  is  taken  from  the  sacrificial 
system  of  the  Old  Testament  (as  well  as  from  the  53rd 
of  Isaiah),  and  efforts  have  been  made  to  show  that  what¬ 
ever  elements  were  contained  in  the  old  idea  of  sacrifice 
substitutionary  propitiation  was  not  one.  We  reply  that 
in  the  developed  religion  of  Israel  the  sin  offering  was  the 
most  prominent  sacrifice,  while  Micah  6:  7  proves  that 
the  thought  of  penal  substitution  was  well  known  in 
Israel — “Shall  I  give  my  first  born  for  my  transgres¬ 
sion?”  It  is  true  that  the  Prophet  naturally  repudiates 
this  base  form  of  the  conception.  But  the  substitution¬ 
ary  idea  is  there.  Thus  we  see  that  the  natural  im¬ 
pression  given  by  the  language  of  the  New  Testament 
writers  is  the  true  one — -the  Death  of  Christ  is  a  sacrifice, 
oblation  and  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world.  In  the  words  of  the  child’s  hymn — “He  died 
that  we  might  be  forgiven.” 

The  Atonement  is  therefore  not  only  “  subjective,”  it 
not  only  awakens  an  answering  love  in  the  heart  of  man, 
it  is  also  objective.  Christ  died,  in  the  words  of  the 
Second  Article,  “to  reconcile  His  Father  to  us.”  It  is 
true  that  this  phrase  is  not  found  in  Scripture,  but  the 
meaning  is  there.  St.  Matt.  5:24  proves  that  where 
we  should  say  “reconcile  thy  brother  to  thee,”  Scripture 
language  says  “be  reconciled  to  thy  brother.”  That  is 
to  say  reconciliation  always  has  two  sides.  But  more 
than  this- — -the  whole  language  about  Christ’s  death  as 
a  propitiation  proves  that  God  had  to  be  propitiated. 
Is  it  possible  for  us  to  understand  this?  On  the  one 
hand  we  must  remember  that  “God  so  loved  the  world.” 
The  Divine  Love  was  the  cause  of  the  sending  of  the 
Son.  And  yet  the  barrier  erected  by  the  sin  of  man 
against  the  free  outpouring  of  that  love  needed  to  be 
removed.  The  repentance  of  man  could  never  achieve 
this.  Nor  could  sin,  so  the  New  Testament  teaches,  be 
forgiven  by  a  mere  word.  God  is  not  only  Father,  He  is 
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also  King.  The  moral  law,  the  necessary  reaction  of  a 
holy  God  against  sin,  must  be  satisfied.  Our  Lord 
speaks  of  some  mysterious  necessity  for  His  Passion. 
And  so  God  Himself  paid  the  price  in  the  Person  of  the 
Son.  St.  Paul  could  speak  of  “the  Church  of  God  which 
He  hath  purchased  with  His  own  blood”  (Acts  20:  28). 
The  Crucifixion  was  the  Pa'ssion  of  God.  But  the 
Divine  Sufferer  was  also  the  “Second  Adam,”  the  Head 
and  Representative  of  the  race.  And  so,  in  the  words 
of  S.  Irenaeus,  “As  a  man  caused  the  fall,  so  a  man 
must  cause  the  restoration.  He  must  be  a  man  able  to 
sum  up  all  the  human  species  in  Himself,  so  as  to  render 
an  obedience  that  will  compensate  for  their  innumerable 
acts  of  disobedience.”  Thus  Christ  both  as  God  and 
as  Man  satisfied  the  claims  of  the  divine  righteousness. 
He  did  for  us  what  we  could  never  do  for  ourselves. 
To  the  need  of,  and  the  effectiveness  of,  that  unique 
Passion  the  conscience  of  Christendom  has  responded 
down  the  ages.  It  is  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  and  only 
there,  that  the  sin-stricken  soul  of  man  has  found  peace 
and  renewal  and  abounding  life  and  victory.  It  is  to  the 
heart,  even  more  than  to  the  head,  that  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Atonement  makes  its  appeal. 


Thirdly,  our  Article  reminds  us  that  faith  is  the 
instrument  of  our  justification.  “We  are  justified  by 
faith  only” — not  because  there  is  anything  meritorious 
in  faith,  but  because  it  is  the  only  hand  by  which  man 
can  claim  and  appropriate  God’s  unspeakable  gift. 
Personal  trust,  enthusiastic  adhesion,  is  the  one  means 
by  which  man  can  receive  and  identify  himself  with 
Jesus  Christ.  Faith  is  nothing.  Christ  is  all. 

And  so  Wycliffe  College  emphasizes  this  doctrine 
because  it  is  the  hea'rt  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Grace  of 
God,  because  it  is  supremely  good  news  to  the  burdened 
and  discouraged  soul  of  man.  We  are  pardoned  not  at 
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the  end  but  at  the  beginning  of  our  Christian  life— that 
is  the  Evangel.  It  has  been  well  said  that  much  of  the 
gloominess  of  religious  people  is  due  to  a  neglect  of 
“justification  by  faith.”  Let  ours  rather  be  the  trium¬ 
phant  attitude  of  St.  Paul — “Being  justified  by  faith 
we  have  peace  with  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ: 
By  whom  also  we  have  access  by  faith  into  this  grace 
wherein  we  stand,  and  rejoice  in  hope  of  the  glory  of 


The  Sole  and  Exclusive  Priesthood  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Only  Mediator  Between  God  and 
Man 

The  truth  of  this  statement  is  abundantly  proved,  not 
only  by  the  general  tenor  of  the  New  Testament,  but  also 
by  explicit  statements  in.  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
Among  these  we  may  quote  Hebrews  9:11,  12:  “But 
Christ  being  come  an  high  priest  of  good  things  to 
come  ...  by  his  own  blood  he  entered  in  once  into 
the  holy  place,  having  obtained  eternal  redemption  for 
us.”  Hebrews  9:26:  “Now  once  in  the  end  of  the 
world  hath  he  appeared  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice 
of  himself.”  Hebrews  10:  12:  “But  this  man,  after  he 
had  offered  one  sacrifice  for  sins  for  ever,  sat  down  on 
the  right  hand  of  God.” 

We  are  referred,  however,  to  Article  XXXI  for  a 
fuller  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  our  “Principle.” 
This  Article  reads  as  follows:  “The  offering  of  Christ 
once  made,  is  that  perfect  redemption,  propitiation,  and 
satisfaction  for  all  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  both 
original  and  actual;  and  there  is  none  other  satisfaction 
for  sin,  but  that  alone.  Wherefore  the  sacrifices  of 
Masses,  in  the  which  it  was  commonly  said  that  the  Priest 
did  offer  Christ  for  the  quick  and  the  dead,  to  have 
remission  of  pain  or  guilt,  were  blasphemous  fables  and 
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dangerous  deceits.”  In  other  words  we  are  warned 
against  a  popular  Roman  doctrine  of  the  Sacrifice  of 
the  Mass.  To  understand  exactly  what  this  wap,  let  us 
first  consider  the  true  sense  in  which  the  Holy  Com¬ 
munion  may  be  said  to  be  a  sacrifice. 

When  we  turn  to  “The  Order  for  the  Administration 
of  The  Lord’s  Supper  or  Holy  Communion  ”  we  find  that 
sacrificial  language  is  used  in  four  connections.  In  the 
Prayer  for  the  Church  Militant  we  ask  God  “most 
mercifully  to  accept  our  alms  and  oblations.”  That  is 
to  say,  we  offer  to  God  the  alms  which  are  to  go  to  the 
relief  of  the  poor  as  a  token  of  that  love  of  the  brethren 
which  He  requires  from  us.  The  gifts  are  but  outward 
signs  of  our  spiritual  sacrifice  of  obedience.  Again,  in 
the  “Prayer  of  Oblation”  the  thought  of  the  sacrifice  of 
our  thanksgiving  is  expressed  quite  unequivocally:  “O 
Lord  and  heavenly  Father,  we  thy  humble  servants 
entirely  desire  thy  fatherly  goodness  mercifully  to 
accept  this  our  sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving.” 

But  further,  the  Holy  Communion  may  be  called  a 
sacrifice  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  memorial  of  a  sacrifice,  that  is 
to  say  a  memorial  of  the  “full,  perfect,  and  sufficient 
sacrifice,  oblation,  and  satisfaction,  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world”  which  Christ  made  “by  His  one  oblation 
of  Himself  once  offered.”  In  this  aspect  the  Holy 
Communion  is  not  a  sacrifice  in  itself.  It  is  the  memorial 
of  a  sacrifice. 

And  lastly  in  the  Holy  Communion  the  Church, 
which  is  the  Body  of  Christ,  offers  herself  to  God: 
“Here  we  offer  and  present  unto  thee,  O  Lord,  our¬ 
selves,  our  souls  and  bodies,  to  be  a  reasonable,  holy, 
and  lively  sacrifice  unto  thee.”  We  do  not  merely  at 
this  service  remember  Christ’s  sacrifice  as  something 
done  for  us,  we  also  identify  ourselves  by  our  wills  with 
that  sacrifice.  We  commemorate  Christ’s  oblation  of 
Himself  for  us;  in  return  we  make  an  oblation  of 
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ourselves  to  Him.  Without  this  self-oblation  our 
Communion  Service  is  incomplete. 

There  is,  therefore,  a  true  sense  in  which  the  Church 
recognizes  that  the  Lord’s  Supper  has  a  sacrificial  aspect. 
There  is  also  a  true  sense  in  which  the  Minister  is  a 
Priest.  St.  Peter  teaches  us  that  all  Christian  men  are 
“built  up  a  spiritual  house,  an  holy  priesthood,  to  offer 
up  spiritual  sacrifices,  acceptable  to  God  by  Jesus 
Christ’’  (1  Peter  2:5).  The  sacrifice  of  ourselves  which 
we  make  in  the  Holy  Communion  is  a  spiritual  sacrifice. 
We  all,  clergy  and  laity  alike,  are  members  of  the  “holy 
priesthood.”  And  so  the  Minister  who  voices  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  the  “holy  priesthood”  is  himself  in  this  special 
sense  a  priest.  All  this  is  true.  But  the  Church  of 
Rome,  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  had  gone  far 
beyond  this  scriptural  doctrine.  It  is  against  her  errors 
in  regard  to  the  true  meaning  of  sacrifice,  that  our 
Article  is  directed.  Let  us  consider  what  those  errors 
are. 

False  views  arose  during  the  Middle  Ages  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  “Sacrfice  of  the  Mass”  as  a  result  of  a 
materialistic  tendency  of  thought.  It  had  come  to  be 
believed  that  at  the  words  of  consecration  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  Christ  took  the  place  of  the  substance  of  the 
bread,  leaving  only  the  “accidents.”  This  doctrine  was 
known  as  Transubstantiation.  We  shall  treat  of  this 
more  fully  later,  and  so  we  shall  content  ourselves  now 
with  adding  that  this  means  that  Christ’s  Body  really 
was  handled  by  the  Priest  and  really  taken  into  his 
mouth.  It  came  to  be  popularly  believed  and  was  later 
definitely  taught  by  certain  Roman  Doctors  that,  by 
the  Priest’s  act  of  reception,  Christ’s  Body  was  in  some 
sense  destroyed.  He  underwent  some  change,  so  that 
each  Mass  might  be  termed  a  sacrifice.  He  was,  in 
fact,  again  sacrificed.  So  the  Priest  came  to  be  regarded 
as  possessed  of  unique  powers.  The  sacrifice  which  he 
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performed  purchased,  as  it  were,  further  instalments  of 
salvation.  The  sacrifice  of  Calvary  was  adequate  for 
the  forgiveness  of  original  sin,  but  the  sacrifices  of 
Masses  were  necessary  for  the  forgiveness  of  daily  sins, 
and  for  the  remission  of  the  pains  of  Purgatory.  Hence 
the  more  Masses,  the  more  benefit  was  secured.  As  a 
result  arose  the  whole  system  of  Masses,  multiplied  for 
money  payments.  Such  was  the  popular  view  and 
practice.  The  Council  of  Trent  discussed  the  whole 
subject  aYter  the  writing  of  our  Article,  but  upheld  the 
system  and  decreed  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  is 
“truly  propitiatory  both  for  the  living  and  the  dead.” 
The  practical  outcome,  as  has  been  said,  “was  to 
intensify  the  belief  that  Christ’s  once  perfected  oblation 
had  to  be  reiterated  and  supplemented.” 

We  shall  now  quote  the  words  in  which  certain  out¬ 
standing  Bishops  of  the  Anglican  Church,  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  referred  to  this 
doctrine  of  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass. 

Bishop  Jewel  writes:  “We  have  that  only  sacrifice  of 
the  New  Testament,  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  upon  the 
Cross,  that  Lamb  of  God  that  hath  taken  away  the  sins 
of  the  world,  the  virtue  of  which  sacrifice  endureth  for 
ever.  To  this  everlasting  sacrifice,  the  sacrifice  that  is 
imagined  in  the  Mass  is  mere  injurious.”  Archbishop 
Bancroft  declares  that  the  result  of  the  denial  of  the 
Scriptures  to  the  laity  by  the  Roman  Church  is  to  lead 
men  “from  the  sure  trust  and  confidence  in  His  Death  to 
Masses,  pardons,  and  I  know  not  what  intolerable  super¬ 
stition  and  idolatry.”  While  Bishop  Lancelot  Andrewes, 
well  known  for  his  exquisite  “  Preces  Privatae,”  who  in 
his  day  would  have  been  considered  an  Anglo-Catholic, 
in  answering  Cardinal  Ballarmine  writes:  “We  grant  you 
not  unwillingly  a  memory  of  a  sacrifice  in  it,  but  we  will 
never  grant  that  your  Christ  made  from  bread  is 
sacrificed  there.” 
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The  “Judicious  Hooker”  uses,  if  anything,  even 
stronger  language:  “Tell  us  not  that  ye  will  read  our 
Scriptures,  if  we  will  listen  to  your  traditions,  that  if 
ye  may  have  a  Mass  by  permission  we  shall  have  a 
Communion  with  your  good  liking.  He  cannot  love  the 
Lord  Jesus  with  his  heart,  which  lendeth  one  ear  to 
His  Apostles  and  another  to  false  Apostles,  which  can 
brook  to  see  a  mingle  mangle  of  religion  and  super¬ 
stition,  ministers  and  massing  priests,  light  and  dark¬ 
ness,  truth  and  error,  traditions  and  Scriptures.” 

So  the  seventh  of  the  Canons  of  1640  states  that  “at 
the  time  of  Reforming  this  Church  from  that  gross 
superstition  of  Popery  it  was  carefully  provided  that  all 
means  should  be  used  to  root  out  of  the  minds  of  the 
people  .  .  .  the  idolatry  committed  in  the  Mass,  for 
which  cause  all  Popish  altars  were  demolished.” 

An  altar  implies  a  sacrifice,  and  it  is  profoundly 
instructive  to  notice  that  the  term  “altar”  is  never 
used  in  the  Prayer  Book.  Altars  had  been  removed  from 
the  churches  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI,  while  the  Royal 
Injunctions  of  Elizabeth’s  reign  ordered  that  “the  holy 
table  in  every  church  be  set  in  the  place  where  the  altar 
stood.”  Archbishop  Parker  and  other  leading  theo¬ 
logians  had  previously  pointed  out  to  the  Queen  in  a 
petition  that  an  altar  presupposes  a  sacrifice,  but  that 
in  the  Holy  Communion  “Christ  is  not  to  be  sacrificed, 
but  His  Body  and  Blood  spiritually  to  be  eaten  and 
drunken.”  In  accordance  with  the  Injunctions  Arch¬ 
bishop  Parker  enquired  in  his  Visitation  Articles  in 
1569  “whether  your  aulters  be  taken  down  according  to 
the  commandment  in  that  behalf  given.” 

In  short,  as  against  the  medieval  doctrine  of  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  truly  propitiatory  both  for  the 
living  and  the  dead,  our  Church  stands  for  the  spacious 
freedom  of  the  Apostolic  Gospel.  “If  we  walk  in  the 
light,  as  He  is  in  the  light,  we  have  fellowship  one  with 
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another,  and  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  His  Son  cleanseth 
us  from  all  sin.”  Such  is  the  Evangel,  and  it  is  adequate 
to  satisfy  the  deepest  needs  of  the  human  soul.  The 
one  sacrifice,  once  offered,  by  our  great  High  Priest,  the 
Son  of  God,  is  infinite  in  value.  It  is  enough  to  cover 
all  our  sin.  We  need  no  other  priest,  no  further  sacrifice. 
It  is  this  sacrifice  which  we  commemorate,  it  is  on  this 
sacrifice  that  we  feed,  in  the  service  of  Holy  Com¬ 
munion.  The  words  of  administration  record  the  mind 
of  our  Church.  "The  Body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
which  was  given  for  thee,  preserve  thy  body  and  soul 
unto  everlasting  life:  Take  and  eat  this  in  remembrance 
that  Christ  died  for  thee,  and  feed  on  Him  in  thy  heart 
by  faith  with  thanksgiving.” 

IV 

The  Holy  Catholic  Church,  “the  Blessed  Company 
of  all  Faithful  People,”  made  up  of  all  who 
Love  and  Obey  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 

At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  men’s  minds, 
troubled  by  the  obvious  sin  and  worldliness  in  the 
organized  visible  Church,  turned  towards  that  invisible 
Church  of  the  Communion  of  Saints — -the  fellowship 
of  all  those  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  in  sincerity.  Thus 
as  early  as  1537  we  read  in  the  “  Institution  of  a  Christian 
Man”  that  “there  is  and  hath  been  ever  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  and  so  shall  be  for  ever,  a 
Society,  communion  or  company  of  the  elect  and  faithful 
people  of  God,  of  which  number  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  only  Head  and  Governor,  and  the  members 
whereof  be  all  those  holy  saints  which  be  now  in  heaven 
and  also  all  the  faithful  people  of  God  which  be  now  in 
life,  or  that  ever  heretofore  have  lived  or  shall  live  in 
this  world  from  the  beginning  unto  the  end  of  the  same 
and  be  ordained  for  their  true  faith,  and  obedience  unto 
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the  will  of  God,  to  be  saved  and  to  enjoy  everlasting  life 
in  heaven.  And  I  believe  assuredly  that  this  congrega¬ 
tion  ...  is  in  very  deed  the  ‘holy  Catholic  Church,’ 
the  very  mystical  Body  of  Christ.”  So,  too,  Cranmer 
writes  against  the  danger  of  confusing  the  visible  with 
the  true  Church  of  Christ:  “If  we  shall  also  allow 
them  for  the  true  Church  of  God  that  appear  to  be  the 
visible  and  outward  Church,  consisting  of  the  ordinary 
succession  of  Bishops,  then  shall  we  make  Christ  .  .  . 
to  be  the  Head  of  ungodly  and  disobedient  members.” 
The  same  view  is  expressed  by  the  formularies  of  the 
Reformed  Churches  of  the  Continent — -especially  the 
Lutheran,  and  is  suggested  by  Article  XIX  which 
speaks,  in  contrast  with  the  invisible,  of  “the  visible 
Church.” 

But  all  this  does  not  take  us  very  far  in  facing  the 
Church  problems  of  this  life  and  world.  It  is  obviously 
true  that  the  Church  in  the  highest  sense  consists  of  all 
who  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  This  Church  is 
known  only  to  God.  But  the  practical  question  to  be 
decided  is:  “What  is  the  visible  Church?”  Our 
“Principle”  directs  us  to  Article  XIX,  for  further  light, 
and  thither  we  turn.  It  reads  as  follows:  “The  visible 
Church  of  Christ,  is  a  congregation  of  faithful  men, 
in  the  which  the  pure  Word  of  God  is  preached,  and  the 
sacraments  be  duly  ministered,  according  to  Christ’s 
ordinance  in  all  those  things  that  of  necessity  are 
requisite  to  the  same.” 

In  discussing  this  authoritative  definition  of  “the 
visible  Church”  by  our  Communion,  we  remark  first 
that  it  is  plain  from  the  New  Testament  that  Christ 
founded  a  visible  Church.  Not  only  did  He  speak  of 
“My  Church,”  but  He  left  the  Apostles  to  be  the  leaders 
and  guides  of  that  Church.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
we  read  of  them  admitting  men  to  that  Church,  on 
repentance  and  belief  through  baptism;  attending  to 
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the  organization  of  the  Church;  spreading  the  Church 
by  evangelization  and  shepherding  it  when  formed. 
The  local  Churches  in  the  Acts  are  parts  of  the  one 
Body,  the  one  Church,  built  upon  the  Apostles  and 
Prophets,  Jesus  Christ  Himself  being  the  chief  corner¬ 
stone. 

So  it  was  in  the  days  of  Primitive  Christianity.  Our 
Reformers  faced  a  very  different  situation.  The  one 
Church  had  been  split  into  fragments.  But  they  were 
right  in  still  speaking  of  “The  visible  Church.”  Yet 
how  was  it  to  be  recognized? 

It  is  described  first  as  “a  congregation  of  faithful 
men.”  “Congregation”  implies  an  organism.  The 
Church  is  no  mere  aggregation.  “Faithful”  means  the 
body  of  baptized  a,nd  professed  believers.  It  cannot  be 
intended  to  refer  to  those  only  who  are  united  to  Christ 
by  a  living  faith,  because  Article  XXVI  tells  us  that 
“in  the  visible  Church  the  evil  be  ever  mingled  with 
the  good.”  Within  this  body  the  pure  Word  of  God 
must  be  preached  according  to  Our  Lord’s  command  to 
teach  the  baptized  “to  observe  all  things  whatsoever 
I  have  commanded  you  (St.  Matt.  28:20).  This  com¬ 
mand  was  obeyed  in  the  Apostolic  Church  (Acts  2:  42). 
So,  too,  our  Lord  commanded  the  administration  of 
the  two  sacraments  (St.  Matt.  28:  19,  and  1  Cor.  11:  25). 
Our  Article  so  far  follows  the  Divine  Command.  But 
there  is  one  phrase  which  we  must  discuss — the  clause 
“duly  administered,  according  to  Christ’s  ordinance  in 
all  those  things  that  of  necessity  are  requisite  to  the 
same.”  It  has  been  maintained  that  this  means  that 
the  Holy  Communion  is  only  valid  when  celebrated  by  a 
“priest”  who  has  been  duly  ordained  by  a  Bishop  who 
is  himself  in  the  line  of  the  “Apostolic  Succession.” 
That  this,  however,  is  not  the  meaning  of  the  Article 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  practically  identical  de¬ 
finition  of  the  Church  is  given  in  all  the  continental 
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Reformed  Confessions  of  Faith  which  were  put  forth 
at  this  period.  A  writing  which  had  the  official  approval 
of  Archbishop  Bancroft  declares  that  all  God  s  people 
agree  with  us  in  this  point,  that  is  in  the  definition  of 
the  visible  Church.  Various  Confessions  can  be  quoted 
in  support  of  this  statement,  and  amongst  them  the 
following  words  from  the  Confession  of  Wurtemburg, 
defining  the  Church  to  be  “where  the  gospel  of  Christ 
is  sincerely  preached  and  His  sacraments  rigntly  ad¬ 
ministered  according  to  Christ’s  institution.  The 
purpose  of  the  wording  of  the  Anglican  Article  was  to 
negative  the  Roman  claim  to  be  the  only  true  Church  by 
using  purposely  broad  terms;  and  to  exclude  the  Ana¬ 
baptists  by  insisting  that  in  a  true  Church  there  must  be 
a  properly  constituted  Ministry  of  the  Word  apd  Sacra¬ 
ments.  In  the  nature  of  the  case  the  wording  could  never 
have  been  intended  to  exclude  those  foreign  Reformed 
Churches  which  had  not  the  episcopate,  but  with  which 
the  Anglican  Reformers  were  on  terms  of  the  closest 

intimacy.  , 

If  this  broad  view  of  the  nature  of  the  visible  Church 

is  the  true  Anglican  view,  as  we  believe  it  to  be,  the 
possibility  of  Christian  Reunion  is  brought  measurably 
nearer.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  description 
given  of  the  visible  Church  in  one  of  the  documents  of 
the  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  is  extra¬ 
ordinarily  close  to  our  Anglican  definition.  In  “State¬ 
ments  by  the  Subjects  Committee  of  the  World  Con¬ 
ference  on  Faith  and  Order,  No.  46”  (page  10),  we  read: 
“The  Church  is  held  together  by  the  common  faith  of 
its  members  in  God  as  revealed  and  incarnate  in  Christ; 
and  this  faith  is  not  only  a  private  gift  of  God  to  in¬ 
dividuals,  but  a  belief  publicly  professed,  and  by  its 
public  profession  marking  off  the  Church  from  the  world. 
Again,  the  Sacraments  which  our  Lord  instituted  are  in 
a  true  sense  constitutive  of  His  body:  the  one,  Baptism, 
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incorporating  members  into  that  body;  the  other,  the 
Lord’s  Supper,  strengthening  in  His  faithful  people  the 
common  life  which  is  in  Him,  and  at  the  same  time 
bringing  them  into  union  with  that  sacrifice  which  He 
offered  to  His  Father  and  enabling  His  members  to  make 
their  corporate  self-oblation  in  Him.  Again,  the  Church 
is  bound  together  by  the  glorious  common  inheritance  of 
the  Word,  written  in  the  Scriptures  and  preached  in  the 
Church,  and  the  continual  teaching  of  the  Spirit  through 
the  Word.” 

So  far  this  document  is  practically  an  amplification 
of  our  Anglican  Article.  With  the  next  clauses  our 
Anglican  Fathers  would  most  certainly  have  agreed,  for 
they  believed  in  the  Historic  Episcopate,  where  it  might 
be  had.  The  document  continues:  ‘‘Again,  it  (the 
Church),  has  been  and  ought  to  be  bound  together  by 
the  ministry  given  to  it  by  Christ,  leading,  directing,  and 
forming  it  under  Him,  the  Chief  Shepherd.  Further,  it 
ought  to  be  bound  together  by  the  common  endeavour, 
consciously  made  to  live  as  a  consecrated  society,  and 
to  win  the  world  for  Christ — in  a  word,  by  obvious  and 
effective  participation  in  the  Holy  War.” 

Our  practical  duty  in  face  of  the  tragic  fact  that  ‘‘the 
Churches”  have  taken  the  place  of  ‘‘the  Church”  is 
admirably  put  by  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  in  his  famous 
Bampton  Lectures  on  ‘‘The  Doctrine  of  the  Church  and 
Reunion”  (page  226):  “I  could  sum  up,  then,  the 
position  that  we  have  so  far  attained  as  follows:  The 
Christian  Church  consists  of  all  baptized  Christians  who 
believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus.  The  words  of  our  Lord,  the 
commands  and  practice  of  the  Apostles,  tell  us  that  this 
society  should  be  one — a  united,  living  organism.  At 
present,  owing  to  the  sin  and  imperfection  of  mankind, 
it  is  not  what  it  should  be:  it  is  divided  into  a  number 
of  bodies,  all  imperfect  in  their  life  and  teaching,  who 
have  failed  to  accomplish  their  mission.  It  is  our  duty 
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to  do  all  in  our  power  to  restore  this  unity  and  create 
a  united  Church  which  will  more  fitly  represent  the 
Apostolic  ideal.  To  do  so  we  should  begin  by  being 
loyal  to  the  religious  society  to  which  we  belong.  We 
should  aim  at  making  it  fulfil  adequately  the  ideal  of  a 
Christian  Church  by  purity  of  life,  by  moral  and  spiritual 
power.  It  is  our  duty  by  wise  thought,  by  judgment 
and  learning,  to  make  its  teaching  and  order  as  truly 
representative  as  possible  of  the  Apostolic  ideal.  It  is 
our  duty  to  do  all  that  in  us  lies  so  far  as  is  consistent 
with  Christian  truth  to  break  down  the  barriers  between 
ourselves  and  other  Christian  bodies.” 

V 

The  Ministry,  not  an  Order  of  Sacrificing  and 

Mediating  Priests,  but  Men  Called  by  Christ 

and  Set  Apart  by  Lawful  Authority  to  Preach 

* 

Christ’s  Gospel  and  to  be  Teachers  and 
Leaders  of  Christ’s  People  in  All  Good  Works 

We  have  already  shown  that  the  Church  of  England 
at  the  Reformation  repudiated  the  medieval  doctrine 
of  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  and  with  it  the  sacerdotal 
conception  of  the  Christian  Ministry.  The  Church  of 
England  looks  to  the  one  full,  perfect,  and  sufficient 
sacrifice,  oblation,  and  satisfaction  made  once  on 
Calvary  by  the  Son  of  God  Himself  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world.  We  need  no  other  priests  to  repeat,  in 
some  sense,  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  either  for  the  living 
or  for  the  dead;  nor  do  we  need  the  accompanying 
system  of  paid  masses  for  souls  in  a  hypothetical  pur¬ 
gatory.  But  before  passing  on  to  consider  the  glorious 
positive  task  of  the  Christian  Ministry,  it  may  be  well 
to  point  out  how  the  Church  of  England  at  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  definitely  discarded  the  Roman  Mass  Vestments, 
with  their  sacrificial  significance.  Unfortunately,  this 
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fact  has  become  somewhat  confused  of  late,  and  so  we 
shall  be  compelled  briefly  to  recapitulate  the  facts. 

In  the  Second  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI  (1552)  it 
was  ordered  “that  the  minister  at  the  time  of  the 
Communion,  and  at  all  other  times  in  his  ministration, 
shall  use  neither  alb,  vestment,  nor  cope:  but  being 
archbishop,  or  bishop,  he  shall  have  and  wear  a  rochette: 
and  being  a  priest  or  deacon,  he  shall  have  and  wear 
a  surplice  only.’’  The  Elizabethan  Act  of  Uniformity 
re-enacted  that  the  Second  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI 
be  “in  full  force  and  effect’’  except  for  three  alterations. 
One  of  these  was  specified  by  a  proviso  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  Act:  “Provided  also  and  be  it  enacted 
that  such  ornaments  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Ministers 
thereof  shall  be  retained,  and  be  in  use  as  was  in  this 
Church  of  England  by  authority  of  Parliament  in  the 
second  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  VI,  until  other 
order  be  therein  taken  by  the  authority  of  the  Queen’s 
Majesty,  with  the  advice  of  the  Commissioners  ap¬ 
pointed  and  authorized,  under  the  great  Seal  of  England, 
for  causes  ecclesiastical,  or  of  the  Metropolitan  of  this 
realm.’’ 

Two  points  are  to  be  noticed.  First,  the  meaning  of 
the  phrase  “be  in  use”;  and  second,  that  this  enact¬ 
ment  was  only  to  be  in  force  “until  other  order  be  therein 
taken.”  The  words  “to  be  in  use”  were  a  recognized 
synonym  for  “to  be  held  in  trust.”  In  other  words  the 
proviso  probably  stated  that  the  old  ornaments  and 
vestments  were  not  to  be  destroyed,  but  kept  safely 
until  further  order  was  made  for  their  disposal.  But 
whether  this  interpretation  be  correct  or  not,  such  other 
order  was  made  either  by  the  Royal  Visitors  in  1559 
or  by  the  Archbishop’s  “Advertisements”  in  1566.  It  is 
important  to  notice  that  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  has  twice  decided  that  the  Advertisements 
were  a  further  taking  order  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act. 
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The  Royal  Visitors  enforced  the  wearing  of  the 
surplice,  while  they  ordered  the  destruction  or  con¬ 
version  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church  of  the  old  orna¬ 
ments  and  vestments.  Nor  did  the  Advertisements 
restore  the  sacrificial  chasuble.  The  Caroline  Divines 
in  1662,  it  is  true,  refused  the  Puritan  request  to  remove 
the  “Ornaments  Rubric,’’  but  evidently  did  so  believing 
it  to  enact  the  use  of  the  surplice  only.  The  use  of  the 
Church  of  England  since  the  Reformation,  until  the 
Tractarian  Movement,  was  uniformly  that  of  the  sur¬ 
plice  (or  the  cope)  never  that  of  the  chasuble.  The 
surplice  was  enjoined  both  by  the  Elizabethan  and 
the  Caroline  Divines  in  their  Visitation  Articles.  To 
contend  that  the  Ornaments  Rubric  really  orders  the 
use  of  the  chasuble  is  to  maintain  “that  the  Sovereign, 
the  Episcopate,  and  the  clergy  have  for  three  hundred 
years  assisted  in  a  flagrant  breach  of  the  law,”  and  to 
believe  that  the  Church  of  England  rendered  herself 
guilty  of  the  amazing  inconsistency  of  denying  the 
“Sacrifice  of  the  Mass”  and  yet  deliberately  retaining 
the  sacrificial  vestment  which  signified  that  doctrine. 

We  turn  now  to  the  happier  task  of  discussing  the 
positive  duty  of  Ministers  “to  preach  Christ’s  gospel 
and  to  be  teachers  and  leaders  of  Christ's  people  in  all 
good  works.”  What  is  the  essence  of  this  Gospel 
which  the  Church  preaches?  The  answer  is  found  in 
the  “Church  Year” — that  wonderful  cycle  which  re¬ 
minds  us  through  the  months  of  the  great  facts  of  our 
Redemption.  On  Christmas  Day  we  celebrate  the 
supreme  fact  of  the  Incarnation — -that  for  us  men  and 
for  our  salvation  the  Son  of  God  came  down  from 
heaven  and  was  made  man.  And  so  in  Him  the  Father 
may  be  known.  Whosoever  sees  Him  sees  the  Father, 
and  the  face  that  is  revealed  is  a  face  of  love.  “We 
beheld  his  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only-begotten  of 
the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth.”  We  remember 
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also  that  “He  was  incarnate  by  the  Holy  Ghost  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.”  We  believe  the  testimony  of  the  New 
Testament  to  this  unique  fact — a  testimony  which  has 
behind  it  the  conviction  of  the  Primitive  Church.  We 
do  not  indeed  believe  in  the  Incarnation  because  of 
the  Virgin  Birth,  but  believing  in  the  Incarnation  we 
feel  that  the  way  chosen  by  God  was  the  most  fitting 
way  in  which  the  Word  might  be  made  flesh. 

And  so  we  pass  on  to  Lent  and  to  Holy  Week  with 
their  message  of  the  sin  of  man  and  of  the  atoning 
sacrifice  of  Calvary,  and  we  preach  the  apostolic  gospel 
that  “God  made  Him  to  be  sin  for  us,  Who  knew  no 
sin,  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God 
in  Him.” 

Easter  follows  with  its  proclamation  of  the  Resur¬ 
rection — the  divine  vindication  of  the  claims  and  of 
the  work  of  Christ,  with  its  pledge  of  endless  life  for 
the  redeemed.  And  here  again  we  preach  the  Apostolic 
faith  of  a  real  resurrection — the  empty  tomb — and  the 
manifestations  of  the  Master  Himself  in  His  “spiritual 
body.”  It  is  on  this  faith  that  the  apostolic  preaching 
was  based.  It  is  to  this  faith  that  the  Church  of 
England  holds.  It  is  this  faith  alone  which  brings  life 
and  immortality  to  life  through  the  Gospel.  St.  Paul, 
about  to  die,  wrote  to  Timothy:  “Remember  Jesus 
Christ,  risen  from  the  dead.”  Through  the  centuries 
the  Church  has  lived  and  died  in  the  light  of  this 
triumphant  victory. 

Ascension  Day  speaks  of  the  exaltation  of  Christ  to 
reign  and  of  the  session  at  the  right  hand  of  God  of 
our  great  High  Priest.  He  needs  to  offer  no  new 
sacrifice.  His  presence,  as  of  a  Lamb  that  had  been 
slain,  itself  intercedes.  There  He  waits,  until  His 
enemies  be  made  His  footstool.  The  Ascension  pro¬ 
claims  the  certainty  of  the  coming  Kingdom  of  Christ 
and  of  God.  But  in  the  meantime  the  Church  on  earth 
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must  work  for  that  end,  and  Pentecost  reminds  us  of 
the  needful  enduement  of  power  for  such  a  task.  The 
Holy  Spirit  is  given  that  the  “Members  of  Christ”  may 
be  sanctified,  made  holy  and  meet  for  the  Master’s  use 
in  the  great  crusade  of  spiritual  testimony  to  which 
they  are  called.  The  Holy  Spirit  Himself  is  in  the 
deepest  sense  the  only  real  missionary.  The  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  all  down  the  ages  are  the  Acts  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  It  is  a  matter  for  immense  thankfulness  that 
Wycliffe  College  has  not  been  unmindful  of  its  place, 
under  God,  in  the  missionary  warfare  of  the  Church. 

Trinity  Sunday  follows  with  its  teaching  of  the  Deity 
of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  well  as  of  the  Deity 
of  the  Fount  of  Deity,  the  Father — Three  Persons  in 
One  God.  The  Church  teaches  this  doctrine,  not  as 
excogitated  out  of  her  own  mind,  but  as  the  only  ade¬ 
quate  explanation  of  the  Apostolic  experience.  The 
doctrine  was  formed,  in  other  words,  as  an  induction 
from  the  facts.  And  this  is  the  only  scientific  method. 

So  far  the  Christian  Year  has  told  us  of  the  revelation 
that  behind  the  Universe,  behind  all  life,  there  beats  a 
Heart  of  Love.  We  have  learnt  to  know  the  secret  of 
forgiveness  and  of  victory.  We  have  been  given  the 
assurance  of  immortality.  There  remains  the  thought 
of  the  Second  Advent.  Wycliffe  College  has  most 
wisely,  like  the  Anglican  Church,  never  tied  itself  to 
any  particular  doctrine  of  the  Coming — either  “pre” 
or  “post”  millenarian.  But  we  believe  that  He  shall 
come  again  with  glory;  that  human  history  moves  not 
aimlessly  and  endlessly,  but  purposefully  and  definitely, 
to  a  great  denouement;  that  the  field  of  the  world  ripens 
to  a  supreme  harvest,  when  the  Son  of  Man  shall  be 
revealed,  and  when,  in  the  completed  Kingdom  of 
Christ,  God  shall  be  all  in  all. 
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VI 

Episcopacy,  Not  Necessary  to  the  Being  of  the 
Church,  but  the  Most  Primitive  and  Scrip¬ 
tural  Form  of  Church  Government,  Highly 
Conducive  to  the  Well-being  of  the  Church 

It  is  instructive  to  notice  that  neither  in  Articles 
XIX  and  XXXVI,  nor  in  the  Preface  to  the  Ordinal, 
does  the  Church  of  England  assert  that  Episcopacy  is 
necessary  to  the  being  of  a  Church.  It  is  our  own  rule 
in  our  own  house,  and  we  rejoice  that  in  the  Providence 
of  God  it  was  possible  for  us  to  keep  the  Succession 
unbroken  through  all  the  upheavals  of  the  Reformation 
time.  We  are  happy  to  possess  the  threefold  Ministry 
which  has  been  in  the  Church  from  the  days  of  the 
Apostles  and  which,  until  the  Reformation,  was  uni¬ 
versal  throughout  Christendom.  We  remember  with 
gratitude  that  our  lineage  is  rich  and  manifold;  that 
we  are  linked  with  the  romantic  Irish  and  British 
Churches;  that  we  are  connected  with  the  primitive 
Roman  Church  through  Augustine  of  Canterbury,  and 
with  the  Greek  Church  through  Archbishop  Theodore; 
that  we  possess  in  the  Historic  Episcopate  a  preservative 
against  schism  and  rash  innovation.  But  while  thankful 
for  her  own  privilege,  the  Church  of  England  has  never 
in  her  official  formularies  declared  that  a  Church  with 
Presbyterian  Orders  is  no  Church.  In  fact  Canon  55 
of  the  year  1604  explicitly  acknowledges  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Scotland  to  be  a  branch  of  “Christ’s 
Holy  Catholic  Church.” 

It  is  unthinkable  that  the  Anglican  Reformers  would 
have  unchurched  their  friends  of  the  Protestant  Churches 
of  the  Continent,  with  whom  they  kept  in  such  close 
relationship.  It  is  significant  in  this  connection  that  the 
words  of  Article  XXIII,  which  refrain  from  designating 
“the  men  who  have  public  authority  given  unto  them 
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in  the  congregation  .  .  .  lawfully  to  call  and  send 
Ministers  into  the  Lord’s  vineyard”  are  borrowed  from 
the  Confession  of  Augsburg  —  the  formulary  of  a 
Lutheran  Church  which  had  been  reluctantly  com¬ 
pelled  to  abandon  an  episcopal  polity  through  the 
opposition  of  the  Roman  Bishops.  The  Latter  Con¬ 
fession  of  Helvetia,  a  Swiss  formulary,  likewise  uses  the 
same  indefinite  phraseology  with  regard  to  the  Ministry: 
“Let  the  Ministers  of  the  Church  be  called  and  chosen 
by  a  lawful  ecclesiastical  election  and  vocation,  that  is, 
let  them  be  chosen  religiously  of  the  Church  or  those 
who  are  appointed  thereunto  by  the  Church.” 

The  same  attitude  is  expressed  by  individual  divines 
of  the  Elizabethan  period.  To  them  episcopacy  was  of 
the  “bene  esse,”  not  of  the  “esse”  of  a  Church.  Thus 
Whitgift,  replying  by  the  commission  of  Archbishop 
Parker  to  Cartwright,  who  had  attacked  episcopacy, 
does  not  claim  that  episcopacy  is  the  only  lawful  form 
of  Church  government.  It  is  the  rule  of  the  Church  of 
England.  But  ‘‘I  condemn  no  Church,”  he  writes, 
‘‘that  have  appointed  any  order  for  the  electing  of 
their  pastors  which  they  think  agreeable  to  their  State 
and  most  profitable  for  them.”  And  again  he  says: 
‘‘My  meaning  is  to  prove  that  the  electing  and  ordering 
of  ministers  doth  appertain  to  bishops.  I  do  not  say 
only  to  bishops.”  Whitgift  wrote  at  Archbishop  Parker’s 
request,  and  so  must  be  taken  as  expressing  the  Arch¬ 
bishop’s  view.  In  fact  Parker  himself  spoke  of  Calvin 
as  an  ‘‘orthodox  clergyman,”  a  phrase  which  he  could 
scarcely  have  used  if  he  believed  this  great  founder  of 
the  Presbyterian  system  to  be  outside  the  Church  of 
Christ.  Archbishop  Bancroft  later  declared  that  “where 
bishops  could  not  be  had,  orders  given  by  presbyters 
must  be  reckoned  lawful,  that  unless  that  were  granted, 
the  calling  and  character  of  the  ministry  in  most  of  the 
Reformed  Churches  might  be  questioned.”  While 
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Hooker  wrote  that  episcopacy  was  a  custom  maintained 
rather  from  its  beneficial  use  than  a  truth  that  “the 
Lord  Himself  hath  appointed  presbyters  for  ever  to  be 
under  the  regiment  of  bishops.” 

The  Caroline  Divines  laid  a  greater  emphasis  upon 
episcopacy  than  did  the  Elizabethan  Doctors,  and  yet 
even  they  did  not  unchurch  non-episcopal  Churches. 
Archbishop  Bramhall  in  replying  to  Richard  Baxter 
writes;  “Episcopal  divines  do  not  unchurch  the  Swedish, 
Danish,  Bohemian  Churches,  and  many  other  Churches 
in  Polonia,  Hungary,  and  those  parts  of  the  world, 
which  have  an  ordinary  uninterrupted  succession  of 
pastors,  some  by  the  name  of  Bishops,  others  under  the 
name  of  seniors.”  So,  too,  Bishop  Joseph  Hall  affirmed 
that  “those  Churches  to  whom  this  power  and  faculty 
(episcopacy)  is  denied,  lose  nothing  of  the  true  essence 
of  a  Church,  though  they  miss  something  of  their  glory 
and  perfection.”  The  famous  Cosin,  Bishop  of  Durham, 
not  only  asserted  the  validity  of  the  sacraments  of  the 
French  Reformed  Church  but  advised  English  Church¬ 
men  when  abroad  to  communicate  wdth  them.  He  also 
tells  us  that  he  himself  had  known  ministers  of  the 
French  Reformed  Churches  who  had  been  admitted  to 
cures  of  souls  by  Anglican  bishops  without  re-ordination, 
stating  that  a  law  was  made  which  allowed  of  such 
ordination  in  the  English  Church;  and  that  all  they 
were  required  to  do  was  to  consent  to  the  established 
religion  and  subscribe  the  Articles. 

In  view  of  these  facts  we  believe  that  the  Anglican 
sub-committee  appointed  to  consider  the  status  of  the 
existing  Free  Church  Ministries,  faithfully  interpreted 
the  spirit  of  our  Anglican  formularies  when  they  declared 
that  such  “ministries  which  imply  a  sincere  intention  to 
preach  Christ’s  Word  and  administer  the  Sacraments 
as  Christ  ordained,  and  to  which  authority  to  do  so 
has  been  solemnly  given  by  the  Church  concerned,  are 
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real  ministries  of  Christ’s  Word  and  Sacraments  in  the 
Universal  Church.” 

With  regard  to  ultimate  hopes  of  Christian  Reunion 
the  following  paragraphs  from  the  report  dated  May  29, 
1922,  of  a  Joint  Conference  held  at  Lambeth  between 
representatives  of  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
English  Free  Churches  show  the  most  hopeful  line  of 
agreement:  “For  the  allaying  of  doubts  and  scruples 
in  the  future,  and  for  the  more  perfect  realization  of  the 
truth  that  the  ministry  is  a  ministry  of  the  Church,  and 
not  merely  of  any  part  thereof,  means  should  be  provided 
for  the  United  Church  which  we  desire,  whereby  its 
ministry  may  be  acknowledged  by  every  part  thereof 
as  possessing  the  authority  of  the  whole  body. 

8.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Episcopate  was  from 
early  times  and  for  many  centuries  accepted,  and  by  the 
greater  part  of  Christendom  is  still  accepted,  as  the 
means  whereby  this  authority  of  the  whole  body  is 
given,  we  agree  that  it  ought  to  be  accepted  as  such 
for  the  United  Church  of  the  future. 

9.  Similarly,  in  view  of  the  place  which  the  Council 
of  Presbyters  and  the  Congregation  of  the  Faithful  had 
in  the  constitution  of  the  early  Church,  and  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  these  elements  of  presbyterial  and  con¬ 
gregational  order  in  large  sections  of  Christendom,  we 
agree  that  they  should  be  maintained  with  a  representa¬ 
tive  and  constitutional  Episcopate  as  permanent 
elements  in  the  order  and  life  of  the  United  Church. 

10.  The  acceptance  of  Episcopal  Ordination  for  the 
future  would  not  imply  the  acceptance  of  any  particular 
theory  as  to  its  origin  or  character,  or  the  disowning 
of  past  ministries  of  Word  and  Sacrament  otherwise 
received,  which  have,  together  with  those  received  by 
Episcopal  Ordination,  been  used  and  blessed  by  the 
Spirit  of  God.” 
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VII 

The  Sacraments,  Signs  and  Seals  of  the  Covenant 
of  Salvation,  by  which  the  Blessings  of  Sal¬ 
vation  are  Symbolized  and  Attested  and  Made 
Over  to  us  on  Condition  of  Faith  and  Re¬ 
pentance 

In  the  “First  Interim  Report  of  a  Sub-Committee 
appointed  by  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York’s 
Committee  and  by  Representatives  of  the  English  Free 
Churches’  Commissions,  in  connection  with  the  pro¬ 
posed  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order”  the 
following  words  occur.  All  members  of  the  Committee 
agreed  “that  our  Lord  ordained,  in  addition  to  the 
preaching  of  His  Gospel,  the  Sacraments  of  Baptism 
and  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  as  not  only  declaratory 
symbols,  but  also  effective  channels  of  His  grace  and 
gifts  for  the  salvation  and  sanctification  of  men.”  The 
Report  went  on  to  state  that  there  were  differences  of 
opinion  “as  regards  the  Sacraments — the  conditions, 
objective  and  subjective,  in  their  ministration  and 
reception  on  which  their  validity  depends.” 

We  notice  how  similar  the  positive  statement  on 
which  all  were  agreed  is  to  the  words  of  Article  XXV : 
“Sacraments  ordained  of  Christ  be  not  only  badges  or 
tokens  of  Christian  men’s  profession,  but  rather  they 
be  certain  sure  witnesses,  and  effectual  signs  of  grace 
and  God’s  good  will  towards  us,  by  the  which  He  doth 
work  invisibly  in  us,  and  doth  not  only  quicken,  but 
also  strengthen  and  confirm  our  faith  in  Him.”  The 
Article,  however,  leaves  the  subjective  condition  for  the 
proper  reception  of  Sacraments  undefined.  This  is 
stated  in  the  Catechism  to  be  repentance  and  faith. 

Leaving  aside  the  consideration  of  the  Holy  Com¬ 
munion,  which  we  reserve  for  our  next  discussion,  we 
find  that  in  connection  with  Baptism  there  is  one  out- 
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standing  difficulty.  In  the  “Ministration  of  Baptism” 
the  Minister  is  directed  to  say,  immediately  after  the 
baptism,  “seeing  now,  dearly  beloved  brethren,  that 
this  child  (or  person)  is  regenerate.”  In  the  case  of  an 
adult,  who  manifests  repentance  and  faith,  all  is  plain. 
But  what  do  the  words  mean  in  the  case  of  an  adult 
who  has  no  faith,  or  in  the  case  of  a  child  who,  by  the 
nature  of  things,  cannot  exercise  faith? 

The  answer  to  this  question  depends  upon  the 
meaning  we  give  to  the  term  “regeneration.”  A  certain 
school  of  thought  holds  that  by  “regeneration”  the 
Prayer  Book  refers  to  what  God  does  for  the  soul  in 
baptism.  “Regeneration  is  the  work  of  God:  it  is 
accomplished  in  a  moment:  by  it  new  powers  are 
placed  in  our  grasp.”  In  the  case  alike  of  the  infant  and 
the  unfaithful  adult  “new  powers  are  placed  in  their 
grasp.”  But  these  new  powers  will  profit  neither, 
unless  they  on  their  part  respond  to  the  grace  of  God; 
in  other  words,  unless  they  are  converted.  Thus  Re¬ 
generation  and  Conversion  are  regarded  separately. 
Regeneration  is  God’s  gift  of  new  life;  Conversion  is 
man’s  acceptance  of  the  gift. 

This  view  makes  the  interpretation  of  the  Prayer 
Book  language  apparently  a  simple  thing.  But  we  must 
enquire  whether  this  interpretation  is  correct.  Is  it 
certain  that  the  authors  of  our  Anglican  formularies 
regarded  Regeneration  and  Conversion  as  distinct 
things — not  just  different  aspects  of  the  same  thing? 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  Reformers 
based  all  their  teaching  on  Scripture,  and  when  we  turn 
to  Scripture  we  find  that  Regeneration  and  Conversion 
refer  to  the  same  great  experience  of  the  soul. 

The  primary  passage  in  this  connection  is  found  in 
our  Lord’s  discourse  with  Nicodemus,  recorded  in  St. 
John  3:  “Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  Except  a  man 
be  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into 
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the  Kingdom  of  God.  That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh 
is  flesh;  and  that  which  is  born  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit. 
Marvel  not  that  I  said  unto  thee,  Ye  must  be  born 
again.”  Our  Lord  is  here  speaking  of  the  new  life 
which  Nicodemus,  though  a  ruler  of  the  Jews,  must 
possess  before  he  can  understand  that  realm  of  new 
spiritual  values  introduced  by  Christ.  He  must  possess 
this  life  in  operation,  not  merely  as  offered  to  him  by 
God.  In  other  words,  he  must  be  a  converted  man. 
But  the  “New  Birth”  is  just  another  word  for  Re¬ 
generation.  So  here  we  seem  to  have  an  identification  of 
Regeneration  with  Conversion.  The  same  inference  is 
naturally  drawn  also  from  the  following  passages: 
“Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  which  according  to  His  abundant  mercy  hath 
begotten  us  again  unto  a  lively  hope  by  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead,  to  an  inheritance  in¬ 
corruptible  and  undefiled  and  that  fadeth  not  away” 
(1  Peter  1,  3).  So  also  we  read  in  verses  22  and  23: 
“See  that  ye  love  one  another  with  a  pure  heart  fer¬ 
vently:  being  born  again,  not  of  corruptible  seed,  but 
of  incorruptible,  by  the  word  of  God.”  Consider  also 
these  injunctions  of  St.  Paul,  which  emphasize  the  new 
life  which  is  introduced  by  the  New  Birth:  “Old  things 
are  passed  away;  behold,  all  things  are  become  new;” 
“  In  Christ  Jesus  neither  circumcision  availeth  anything, 
nor  uncircumcision,  but  a  new  creature”  (II  Cor.  5:17; 
Gal.  6:  15);  and  even  more  striking  are  the  words  of 
Col.  2:  12,  13:  “Buried  with  Christ  in  Baptism,  wherein 
also  ye  are  risen  with  Him  through  faith  in  the  working 
of  God,  who  hath  raised  Him  from  the  dead.  And  you, 
being  dead  in  your  sins  and  the  uncircumcision  of  your 
flesh,  hath  He  quickened  together  with  Him,  having 
forgiven  you  all  your  trespasses.”  The  life  of  the  New 
Birth  is  not  merely  offered,  the  Colossian  Christians 
were  quickened  together  with  Christ.  They  were  con- 
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verted  men.  It  is  one  and  the  same  experience  which  is 
described  in  the  New  Testament  under  the  terms 
Regeneration  and  Conversion  or  Repentance.  When 
regarded  from  the  side  of  God  it  is  called  Regeneration, 
when  regarded  from  the  side  of  man  it  is  Conversion, 
or  repentance  and  faith. 

In  what  sense,  then,  does  our  Church  say:  “Seeing 
that  this  child  is  regenerate?”  Perhaps  the  clearest 
answer  may  be  given  in  the  words  of  Bishop  Handley 
Moule,  formerly  Bishop  of  Durham:  “There  are  legal 
documents  called  escrows.  These  are  deeds  of  con¬ 
veyance  which  speak  in  the  present  tense,  and  do  a 
present  act  of  gift  and  transfer,  but  they  carry  with 
them  a  condition  to  be  fulfilled  before  the  effect  is 
actualized.  Till  that  condition  is  fulfilled  the  present 
giving  does  not  become  actual  possession.  The  receiver 
of  the  title-deed  does  not  actually  enter  on  the  property 
given  in  it.  He  has  it  in  title,  but  he  has  it  not  yet  in 
act  and  use.  He  has  something  at  once.  He  received  a 
beneficial  title,  right  and  pledge,  the  possession  of  which 
conceivably  at  once  entitles  him  to  special  care,  attention 
and  privileges.  So  Baptism,  at  once  and  literally,  in 
the  sense  of  title,  makes  an  infant  a  member  of  the 
Church — a  member  of  Christ,  the  child  of  God,  and  an 
inheritor  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  In  the  sense  of 
title,  he  is  at  once  regenerate.  He  receives  at  once  in 
that  respect  the  acceptance  of  an  adopted  child  of  God 
in  Christ,  and  the  new  life,  which  is  wrought  in  man  by 
the  Holy  Ghost.  But  in  the  ordinary  law  of  God’s 
working  revealed  in  His  Word,  these  precious  things,  in 
their  actual  possession,  await  the  humble  claim  of 
repentance  and  faith.  So  the  Infant  who  in  Sacra¬ 
mental  title  is  born  again,  still  needs  to  be  born  again. 
He  is  baptismally  regenerated,  but  he  needs  sub¬ 
sequently  to  be  actually  regenerated  by  Faith  and 
Repentance.” 
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When  once  it  is  thus  understood  that  Baptism  is  the 
“Deed”  in  which  are  made  over  to  us  all  the  promises 
of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  including  Regeneration,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  actual  New  Birth  may  precede  the 
sacrament,  may  synchronize  with  it,  or  may  follow 
after.  The  grace  of  the  Sacrament  is  not  tied  to  the 
time  of  the  sacrament.  This  was  recognized  and  stated 
by  the  great  medieval  theologian,  the  father  of  the 
Schoolmen,  Peter  Lombard.  His  words  are  as  follows: 
“Nec  mireris  rem  aliquando  praecedere  sacramentum, 
cum  aliquando  etiam  longe  post  sequatur.”  (Do  not 
marvel  that  the  fact  sometimes  precedes  the  sacrament, 
since  sometimes  it  follows  long  after.)  Regeneration 
may  precede  Baptism,  as  in  the  case  of  Cornelius,  on 
whom  the  Holy  Spirit  fell  before  his  baptism.  It  may 
follow  long  after,  as  in  the  case  of  the  child  or  man  who 
is  actually  converted  subsequently  to  his  Baptism. 

That  the  term  “Regeneration”  should  be  thus  used 
in  the  Baptismal  Service — attaching  verbally  to  the 
moment  when  the  “title  deed)’  is  given  the  reception 
of  the  thing  itself — is  in  general  accord  with  human 
practice.  Thus  “a  man  places  the  ring,  the  token  of 
the  marriage  contract,  on  his  bride’s  finger,  and  is 
reckoned  accordingly  as  giving  to  her  then  and  there 
not  only  his  love  and  devotion,  but  also  all  his  worldly 
goods;  but  the  last  moment  when  the  gift  of  the  love 
is  likely  to  begin,  or  the  endowment  is  likely  to  take 
place,  is  the  moment  when  the  sign  is  given  and  the 
profession  made.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  placing 
of  the  ring  on  the  finger  is  the  recognized  sign  of  the 
attitude  and  gift,  and  the  means  and  the  moment  of 
their  receiving  ordered  visibility;  accordingly  the  use 
of  the  sign  is  accompanied  by  language  which  properly 
belongs  only  to  the  process  and  attitude  signified.  This 
principle  of  sign  language  was  thoroughly  recognized 
both  by  the  Fathers  and  by  the  Reformers.”  (A.  G. 
Tait:  Nature  and  Function  of  the  Sacraments.) 
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Finally,  what  are  the  strong  points  of  this  view  of 
Baptism?  They  consist  in  this— that  due  emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  one  hand  upon  the  operation  of  God, 
and  on  the  other  upon  the  necessary  co-operation  of 
man.  In  Baptism  God  offers  the  gift  of  His  grace. 
But  the  man  must  co-operate  by  repentance  and  faith, 
by  the  obedience  of  the  will  and  a  lively  trust,  in  order 
that  that  divine  operation  may  have  its  perfect  work. 
“Dost  thou  not  think  that  thou  art  bound  to  believe, 
and  to  do  as  thy  godparents  have  promised  for  thee? 
Yes  verily;  and  by  God’s  help  so  I  will.” 

VIII 

The  Real  Presence  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  Faith  Only, 
in  the  Hearts  of  All  Believers  Who  Worthily 
Receive  the  Bread  and  Wine  in  the  Holy 
Communion;  in  Opposition  to  the  Dogma  of 
the  So-called  Objective  Presence,  on  the 
Communion  Table,  in  or  under  the  Form  of 
Bread  and  Wine,  after  the  Consecration  of 
the  Elements 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  our  eighth  Principle 
does  speak  of  a  real  presence  of  Jesus  Christ  at  the 
Holy  Communion  in  the  hearts  of  believing  recipients. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  accuse  the  Evangelical  School 
of  teaching  a  “real  absence.”  But  such  is  not  the  case. 
All  the  leading  Reformers  taught  a  Real  Presence,  when 
rightly  defined.  Thus  Archbishop  Cranmer  writes  in 
his  treatise  on  the  Lord’s  Supper:  “I  never  said  that 
Christ  is  utterly  absent,  but  I  ever  affirm  that  He  is 
truly  and  spiritually  present,  and  truly  and  spiritually 
exhibited  unto  the  godly  receivers.”  So,  too,  Nicholas 
Ridley,  Bishop  of  London:  “Think  not  that  I  go  about 
to  take  away  the  true  Presence  of  Christ’s  Body  in  His 
Supper  rightly  and  duly  ministered  .  .  .  Christ  is 
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present  in  His  mysteries.  .  .  .  The  true  Church  of 
Christ  doth  acknowledge  the  presence  of  Christ’s  body 
in  the  Lord’s  Supper  to  be  communicated  to  the  godly 
by  grace  and  spiritually  and  by  a  sacramental  signi¬ 
fication,  but  not  of  his  flesh.”  Likewise  Bishop  Latimer 
of  Worcester,  the  third  of  the  Oxford  Martyrs:  “There 
is  none  other  presence  of  Christ  required  than  a  spiritual 
presence,  because  to  the  faithful  believer  there  is  the 
real  or  spiritual  body  of  Christ.”  Calvin,  the  great 
French  Reformer,  whose  Eucharistic  doctrine  is  declared 
by  Bishop  Harold  Browne  to  be  identical  with  that  of 
our  Reformers,  writes  in  his  famous  Institutes:  “They 
are  greatly  mistaken  in  imagining  that  there  is  no 
presence  of  the  flesh  of  Christ  in  the  Supper,  unless  it 
be  placed  in  the  bread.  ...  In  His  sacred  feast  He 
bids  me,  under  symbols  of  bread  and  wine,  to  take  His 
body  and  blood,  to  eat  and  to  drink,  I  doubt  not  but 
that  He  really  offers  and  that  I  receive.” 

All  agree  that  there  is  a  real  presence  of  Christ. 
The  dispute  is  as  to  the  manner  of  that  presence.  As 
Hooker  strikingly  puts  it:  “They  are  grown  for  aught 
I  can  see  on  all  sides  at  the  length  to  a  general  agreement 
concerning  that  which  alone  is  material,  namely,  the 
real  participation  of  Christ  and  of  life  in  his  body  and 
blood  by  means  of  this  sacrament;  wherefore  should  the 
world  continue  still  distracted  and  rent  with  so  manifold 
contentions,  when  there  remaineth  now  no  controversy 
saving  only  about  the  subject  where  Christ  is?  Yea 
even  in  this  point  no  side  denieth  but  that  the  soul  of 
man  is  the  receptacle  of  Christ’s  presence.  Whereby 
the  question  is  yet  driven  to  a  narrower  issue,  nor  doth 
anything  rest  doubtful  but  this,  whether  when  the 
sacrament  is  administered  Christ  be  whole  within  man 
only,  or  else  his  body  and  blood  be  also  externally 
seated  in  the  very  consecrated  elements  themselves.” 

Our  task  now  is  to  prove  that  the  “receptionist” 
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view  of  the  presence  as  in  the  hearts  of  faithful  receivers 
is  the  view  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  held  by  those 
who  authorized  her  reformed  formularies.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  maintaining  this  view  we  shall  consider 
later. 

But  first  let  us  make  clear  the  opposing  views.  The 
Roman  Church  teaches  that  at  the  words  of  consecra¬ 
tion,  uttered  by  a  validly  ordained  priest,  the  place  of  the 
substance  of  the  bread  is  taken  by  the  Body  of  Christ, 
though  the  appearance  of  bread  still  remains.  The 
official  words  of  the  Council  of  Trent  are  as  follows: 

If  anyone  shall  say  that  in  the  Holy  Sacrament  of  the 
Eucharist  the  substance  of  the  bread  and  wine  remains 
together  with  the  Body  and  Blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  and  shall  deny  that  wonderful  and  singular  con¬ 
version  of  the  whole  substance  of  the  bread  into  the 
Body  and  of  the  whole  substance  of  the  wine  into  the 
Blood,  the  appearance  only  of  the  bread  and  wine 
remaining,  which  conversion  indeed  the  Catholic  Church 
most  fittingly  calls  Transubstantiation,  let  him  be 
anathema.” 

The  Lutheran  doctrine  is  thus  defined  in  the  Augs¬ 
burg  Confession:  “With  regard  to  the  Lord’s  Supper 
we  teach  that  the  true  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  are 
really  present  in  the  Sacrament  under  the  form  of 
bread  and  wine  and  are  there  distributed  and  received.” 

The  essence  of  the  Roman  doctrine  is  that  on  the 
priest’s  words  of  consecration  the  substance  of  the 
elements  is  changed  into  Christ’s  Body  and  Blood; 
the  essence  of  the  Lutheran  doctrine  is  that  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  Christ  are  really  associated  with  the 
elements,  and  are  hidden  under  their  outward  form. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Church  of  England  teaches  that 
the  presence  of  Christ  is  real,  but  in  the  hearts  of  faithful 
recipients. 

The  language  of  the  Article  of  1553  was  quite  un- 
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equivocal  against  the  Roman  and  the  Lutheran  views, 
which  were  the  alternative  views  to  be  considered  at 
the  time:  “Forasmuch  as  the  truth  of  man’s  nature 
requireth,  that  the  body  of  one  and  the  self-same  man 
cannot  be  at  one  time  in  diverse  places,  but  must  needs 
be  in  some  one  certain  place:  therefore,  the  body  of 
Christ  cannot  be  present  at  one  time  in  many  and 
diverse  places.  And  because  (as  Holy  Scripture  doth 
teach)  Christ  was  taken  up  into  heaven,  and  there  shall 
continue  unto  the  end  of  the  world,  a  faithful  man 
ought  not  either  to  believe  or  openly  to  confess  the  real 
and  bodily  presence  (as  they  term  it)  of  Christ’s  flesh 
and  blood*  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.” 
In  1563  for  this  somewhat  crude  wording  was  substituted 
the  following:  “The  body  of  Christ  is  given,  taken,  and 
eaten  in  the  Supper  only  after  an  heavenly  and  spiritual 
manner.  And  the  mean  whereby  the  body  of  Christ 
is  received  and  eaten  in  the  Supper  is  faith.”  Bishop 
Guest,  the  writer  of  the  new  paragraph,  declared  at  the 
time  that  it  was  not  intended  “to  exclude  the  Presence 
of  Christ’s  body  from  the  Sacrament,  but  only  the 
grossness  and  sensibleness  in  the  receiving  thereof.” 
Bishop  Guest  himself  leant  toward  the  Lutheran  doctrine 
that  the  Presence  of  Christ  is  in  or  under  the  species  of 
bread  and  wine,  and  so  probably  by  “Sacrament”  he 
meant  the  elements.  A  similar  view  has  been  taken, 
and  is  taken  to-day  by  many  faithful  Anglicans.  And 
yet  we  ate  bound  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
interpretation  put  by  Bishop  Guest  upon  his  own  words, 
as  at  least  allowing  a  view  akin  to  the  Lutheran,  was 
only  tolerated  by  the  Elizabethan  Church  which  in¬ 
corporated  them  in  the  Articles.  The  real  view  of  the 
Church  at  that  time  was  “receptionist.” 

To  begin  with,  Bishop  Guest  in  1571  desired  to  alter 
his  wording  of  the  Article  to  make  it  more  definitely 
Lutheran.  He  desired  to  leave  out  “only”  and  to  insert 
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“profitably”:  “The  body  of  Christ  is  given,  taken, 
and  eaten  in  the  Supper  after  an  heavenly  and  spiritual 
manner.  The  mean  whereby  the  body  of  Christ  is 
profitably  received  and  eaten  in  the  Supper  is  faith.” 
This  would  have  implied  that,  the  presence  being  in 
the  elements,  the  wicked  received  Christ,  but  not 
profitably.  But  Bishop  Guest’s  request  was  refused, 
and  another  Article  (XXIX)  was  inserted  by  Archbishop 
Parker  to  specially  condemn  Guest’s  view:  “The  wicked, 
and  such  as  be  void  of  a  lively  faith,  although  they  do 
carnally  and  visibly  press  with  their  teeth  (as  St. 
Augustine  saith)  the  Sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  yet  in  no  wise  are  they  partakers  of  Christ: 
but  rather  to  their  condemnation  do  eat  and  drink  the 
sign  or  Sacrament  of  so  great  a  thing.” 

Moreover,  the  leading  Churchmen  of  the  Elizabethan 
period  took  the  “receptionist”  view.  Thus  Dean 
Nowell,  in  a  Catechism  approved  by  the  Lower  House 
of  Convocation,  writes:  “We  must  determine  that  the 
outward  element  hath  neither  of  itself  nor  in  itself 
enclosed  the  force  and  efficacy  of  the  Sacrament,  but 
that  the  same  floweth  wholly  from  the  Spirit  of  God.” 
Archbishop  Sandys  writes:  “His  body  is  there  (in 
heaven)  not  here.  .  .  .  Spiritually  by  faith  we  feed 
upon  Christ.”  Archbishop  Whitgift,  in  a  document 
approved  by  other  bishops,  speaks  of  “popish  things 
which  the  Lutherans  observe  to  be  the  real  presence 
.  .  .  which  this  Church  hath  refused.”  While  the 

famous  Hooker  writes:  “The  Real  Presence  of  Christ’s 
most  blessed  body  and  blood  is  not  therefore  to  be 
sought  for  in  the  Sacranent,  but  in  the  worthy  receiver 
of  the  Sacrament.”  Even  Lancelot  Andrewes  told  the 
French  Cardinal  Duperron  that  “the  terms  of  sous  les 
especes  (under  the  elements),  or  dans  les  especes  sacra- 
mentales  (in  the  sacramental  elements),  it  would  pose 
the  Cardinal  and  all  the  whole  College  to  find  that  they 
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were  ever  heard  or  dreamt  of  in  St.  Augustine’s  time, 
or  many  hundred  years  after.” 

These  quotations  from  official  and  representative 
writers  of  the  early  days  of  our  Reformed  Church  of 
England  are  adequate  to  place  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt  the  real  mind  of  our  Church  as  to  eucharistic 
doctrine  at  the  time  when  her  formularies  were  deter¬ 
mined;  and  yet  the  English  Church  Union  in  1922  could 
put  forth  the  following  statement  of  their  faith,  ‘‘that 
by  consecration  the  bread  and  wine,  being  blessed  by 
the  life-giving  power  of  the  Hply  Ghost,  are  changed 
and  become  the  true  body  and  the  true  blood  of  Christ, 
and  as  such  are  given  to  and  received  by  the  faithful. 
We  hold,  therefore,  that  Christ  thus  present  is  to  be 
adored.” 

The  final  words  of  this  statement  make  plain  the 
importance  of  maintaining  the  real  Anglican  position. 
If  the  belief  of  a  presence  of  Christ  in  the  elements  led 
to  no  further  results,  such  a  doctrine  might  be  a  matter 
of  relative  indifference.  But  the  results  are  serious,  and 
the  first  such  is  the  desire  to  reserve  the  elements  for 
purposes  of  adoration.  It  is  true  that  certain  types  of 
temperament  think  that  they  find  spiritual  help  from 
such  a  practice,  but  the  danger  has  been  well  pointed  out 
by  Bicknell  (himself  a  high-churchman)  in  his  massive 
book  on  the  Articles:  “It  is  part  of  God’s  discipline  for 
us  that  we  should  walk  by  faith,  not  by  sight.  The 
result  of  concentrating  devotion  unduly  on  the  presence 
of  our  Lord  in  His  sacrament  has  been  to  obscure  His 
presence  in  His  Church  and  in  the  baptized  Christian. 
Modern  Romanism  in  practice  minimizes  the  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  The  spiritual  fibre  of  the  soul  is  relaxed 
by  an  undue  reliance  on  devotions  that  excite  the  senses. 
The  soul  comes  to  shrink  from  the  sterner  efforts  of 
faith.  There  is  a  danger  that  worship  may  be  divorced 
from  life.  The  unity  of  morality  and  devotion  is 
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impaired.  Christianity  becomes  sentimentalized,  a  pur¬ 
suit  of  pious  feelings  rather  than  a  life  of  constant  effort 
lived  in  the  presence  of  God.”  Bicknell  adds  a  footnote 
mentioning  another  appalling  inference  from  the  crude 
Roman  doctrine:  “The  modern  Roman  custom  of 
‘visits’  to  our  Lord  in  the  Tabernacle  is  the  corollary 
of  the  views  .  .  .  that  the  presence  bestowed  in  the 
Eucharist  is  withdrawn  as  soon  as  processes  of  digestion 
have  begun.” 

Against  this  practice  of  Adoration  of  the  Reserved 
Sacrament,  based  on  the  view  of  our  Lord’s  localized 
presence  in  the  elements,  our  Church  has  always  pro¬ 
tested.  As  Article  XXVIII  puts  it:  “The  Sacrament 
of  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  not  by  Christ’s  ordinance 
reserved,  carried  about,  lifted  up,  or  worshipped/’ 
Reservation  for  the  sick  had  been  allowed  under  the 
first  Prayer  Book  of  1549,  but  it  soon  became  apparent 
that  the  only  result  of  this  concession  was  to  provoke 
attempts  to  continue  the  practice  of  Reservation  for 
Adoration.  Hence  in  1552  and  ever  since  the  practice  of 
Reservation  has  been  forbidden.  This  fact  of  history  is 
illuminating  in  view  of  certain  present  proposals  for 
legalizing  Reservation  for  the  sick. 

It  will  be  worth  while  to  quote  the  words  of  repre¬ 
sentative  Anglican  Bishops  of  earlier  times  as  to  this 
practice.  Bishop  Lancelot  Andrewes  wrote:  “This  your 
carrying  about  is  contrary  to  the  command  of  Christ 
nor  does  Scripture  anywhere  support  it.  It  was  in¬ 
stituted  as  a  Sacrament  that  it  should  be  received  and 
eaten  and  not  to  be  reserved  and  carried  about.  Beyond 
the  design  of  the  Sacrament,  beyond  the  force  of  the 
command  no  use  of  it  exists.  Let  that  be  done  which 
Christ  willed  to  be  done  when  He  said,  ‘Do  this,’  let 
nothing  remain  which  the  priest  may  exhibit  out  of  the 
pyx  and  the  people  adore.”  With  this  agree  the  words 
of  the  Rubric  at  the  close  of  the  Communion  office 
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added  by  the  Caroline  Divines:  “No  adoration  is 
intended,  or  ought  to  be  done,  either  unto  the  Sacra¬ 
mental  Bread  or  Wine  there  bodily  received,  or  unto 
any  Corporal  Presence  of  Christ’s  natural  Flesh  and 
Blood.”  So,  too,  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor:  “It  is  certain 
they  commit  an  act  of  idolatry  in  giving  Divine  honour 
to  a  mere  creature,  which  is  the  image  of  the  Sacrament, 
and  representment  of  the  body  of  Christ.”  Bishop 
Bull,  one  of  the  most  learned  of  the  Caroline  theologians, 
writes  of  the  adoration  of  the  Host  as  “a  practice 
which  nothing  can  excuse  from  the  grossest  idolatry.” 
The  utterances  of  these  elder  Anglicans  could  scarcely 
be  plainer  or  more  forceful,  and  they  represent  the 
historic  attitude  of  our  Church.  Reservation  for 
Adoration,  with  all  its  dangers,  has  always  been  utterly 
opposed  by  the  Church  of  England. 

Another  perilous  belief  connected  with  the  idea  of  the 
local  presence  of  Christ  in  the  elements  is  the  conception 
that  only  a  priest,  validly  consecrated  through  an  un¬ 
broken  line  of  bishops  who  have  maintained  the  “Apos¬ 
tolic  Succession,”  can  effectually  consecrate  the  elements 
and  guarantee  the  presence  of  Christ.  There  is  no 
guaranteed  presence  in  the  Communion  Services  of  non- 
episcopal  Churches.  This  doctrine,  if  true,  would  put 
tremendous  power  into  the  hands  of  the  sacerdotal 
order,  would  unchurch  millions  of  Christians,  and  make 
the  essence  of  Christianity  depend  upon  a  materialistic 
“succession”  of  bishops.  It  seems  somewhat  removed 
from  our  Lord’s  teaching:  “God  is  Spirit;  and  they 
that  worship  Him  must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in 
truth.”  The  evidence  of  the  obvious  working  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  in  Presbyterian  Churches  should  effectually 
disprove  the  mechanical  theory.  As  has  been  ably  said : 
“The  best  test  of  Apostolical  Succession  is  Apostolic 
Success.” 

But  to  end,  where  we  began,  on  the  positive  note. 
The  Anglican  Church  believes  in  the  Real  Presence  of 
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Christ  as  Host  at  His  Board,  and  in  the  hearts  of  faithful 
recipients.  Such,  by  the  merits  and  death  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  through  faith  in  His  blood,  with  the  whole 
Church  obtain  remission  of  their  sins  and  all  other 
benefits  of  His  passion.  They  know  themselves  to  be 
heirs  through  hope  of  God’s  everlasting  Kingdom,  and 
they  believe  that  in  the  Supper  they  are  granted  grace 
to  strengthen  them  to  do  all  such  good  works  as  God  has 
prepared  for  them  to  walk  in.  What  greater  boon  than 
this  could  they  desire?  The  Holy  Communion  is,  to 
the  true  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  all  that  God 
intended  it  to  be.  There  indeed  he  meets  His  Lord. 
As  Bishop  Moule  of  Durham  once  exquisitely  put  it: 
“I  believe  that  if  our  eyes,  like  those  of  Elisha’s  servant 
at  Dothan,  were  opened  to  the  unseen,  we  should  indeed 
behold  our  Lord  present  at  our  Communions.  There 
and  then,  assuredly,  if  anywhere  and  at  any  time,  He 
remembers  His  promise,  Where  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together  in  my  Name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst 
of  them.’  Such  special  presence,  the  promised  con¬ 
gregational  presence,  is  perfectly  mysterious  in  mode, 
but  absolutely  true  in  fact;  no  creation  of  our  imagina¬ 
tion,  or  emotion,  but  an  object  for  our  faith.  ...  I 
believe  that  we  should  worship  Him  thus  present  in  the 
midst  of  us  in  His  living  grace,  with  unspeakable 
reverence,  thanksgiving,  joy,  and  love.  We  should 
revere  the  Bread  and  the  Wine  with  a  proper  sense  of 
their  sacredness  as  given  by  Him  in  physical  assurance 
of  our  joyful  part,  as  believers  in  Him,  and  so  as  members 
of  Him,  in  all  the  benefits  of  His  passion.  Receiving 
them,  while  beholding  Him,  we  should,  through  them 
as  His  equivalent  signs  of  His  once  sacrificed  Body  and 
Blood,  take  deep  into  us  a  fresh  certainty  of  our  perfect 
acceptance  in  Him  our  Sacrifice,  and  also  of  our  mystical 
union  with  Him  as  He,  once  dead,  now  lives  for  us  and 
in  us,  thus  feeding  on  Him  in  the  heart,  by  faith,  with 
thanksgiving.” 


CHAPTER  VI 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  MISSIONS 
By  Canon  Gould 

HE  teaching  of  Wycliffe  College  is  based  upon 


eight  principles  of  Holy  Scripture.  These 


principles  are  printed  in  the  College  Calendar. 
They  are  described  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  this  volume. 
The  subject  of  this  chapter,  “the  Spirit  of  Missions,’’ 
is  not  included  in  the  number.  This  great  feature,  this 
vital  instinct  and  impulse  of  the  College  history,  was 
not,  it  is  evident,  in  the  minds  of  the  founders  when 
they  defined  the  fundamentals  which  should  govern  its 
teaching.  This  fact,  interesting  in  itself,  is  illuminative 
of  the  essential  character  of  the  spirit  of  missions,  and 
illustrates  its  inherency  in  the  very  intent  and  structure 
of  the  word  of  God. 

The  duty  assigned  to  the  writer  of  this  chapter  is 
that  of  discovering  this  principle,  absent  but  inherent 
in  the  declared  plan  and  purpose  of  the  College:  the 
duty  of  discerning  its  instincts  and  motives:  the  duty 
of  tracing  its  course  and  of  describing  its  effects  in  and 
through  the  lives  of  the  men  who  have  been  trained,  in 
the  college,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry.  In  his  attempt 
to  perform  this  duty  he  is  conscious  of  his  own  unworthi¬ 
ness  to  penetrate  the  sanctuaries  of  the  lives  of  men 
who  are  his  fellow  graduates.  He  is  also,  gratefully, 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  spirit  of  missions  which  has 
moved  within  the  sphere  of  his  own  college  circle,  has 
swept  with  similar  gracious  power  and  influence  into 
the  like  circles  of  others. 
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What  is  the  Spirit  of  Missions?  It  is  the  Spirit 
moving  over  a  waste  and  engendering  life.  It  is  a  wind 
blowing  where  it  listeth.  It  is  a  flame  consuming  an 
unconsumable  bush.  It  is  a  still  small  voice  heard 
above  the  hurricanes  of  passion  and  the  thunders  of 
ambition.  It  is  the  response  of  a  soul  saying,  “Here 
am  I,  send  me.”  It  is  a  river  of  water  of  life  proceeding 
forth  from  under  the  altar  of  sacrifice.  It  is  the  seeing  a 
multitude  and  having  compassion.  It  is  the  forging  of 
the  spirit  of  service  upon  the  anvil  of  the  will  of  God. 
It  is  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness.  It  is  the 
fishermen  casting  a  net  into  the  sea.  It  is  the  sower 
sowing  the  seed.  It  is  the  shepherd  feeding  his  flock. 
It  is  the  disciple  learning  at  his  teacher’s  feet.  It  is  the 
apostle  proclaiming  his  master’s  message.  It  is  the 
labourer  working  together  with  God.  It  is  the  vision  of 
a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  wherein  dwelleth  right¬ 
eousness. 

The  Spirit  of  Missions  is  the  peculiar  privilege  and 
possession  of  no  single  class  or  body.  It  is  a  common 
inheritance  and  essential  mark  of  all  servants  of  Christ. 
“That  land  only,”  someone  has  said,  “is  a  foreign  land 
where  Jesus  Christ  is  a  stranger.”  Jesus  Christ  is  at 
home  wherever  his  servants  preach  his  message,  and 
men  receive  Him  into  their  hearts.  He  is  a  stranger 
nowhere.  We  shall,  therefore,  drop  the  word  “foreign,” 
except  where  it  appears  in  quotations;  using  the  term 
“domestic”  when  we  speak  of  missions,  other  than 
diocesan,  in  Canada,  and  the  word  “overseas”  in  con¬ 
nection  with  all  others. 

A  landscape  without  a  perspective  is  reduced  to  the 
level  of  a  flat  piece  of  canvas  daubed  over  with  oils 
and  pigments.  A  proper  background  is  necessary  to  a 
proper  setting  of  our  subject.  What  was  the  condition, 
with  regard  to  the  Spirit  of  Missions,  in  the  Church  of 
England  in  Canada,  and  in  the  non-Christian  world, 
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at  the  time  of  the  founding  of  Wycliffe  College  fifty 

years  ago? 

In  relation  to  the  Church  in  Canada,  the  condition 
of  affairs  was  set  forth  by  the  late  Bishop  of  Toronto, 
who,  in  addressing  the  diocesan  synod,  in  the  year  1879, 
said:  “It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  this  English 
Church  of  ours  in  Canada,  whose  loved  and  venerable 
Mother  leads  the  van  in  the  glorious  missionary  enter¬ 
prises  of  the  World,  should  stand  probably  alone  in 
having  no  foreign  mission  field  of  its  own — that  our 
diocese  of  Toronto  does  absolutely  nothing  even  to 
send  help  to  the  great  missionary  societies.  I  shall  hail 
with  joy,  as  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  of  life  and 
prosperity,  and  blessing  at  home,  the  day  when  we 
awake  to  the  duty  of  fulfilling  our  Lord’s  great  mission¬ 
ary  command  and  look  up,  and  lift  up  our  eyes  on  the 
whitening  fields  of  the  harvest.”  The  result  of  this 
appeal  and  of  other  stirrings  of  the  Spirit  of  Missions 
was  the  establishment  four  years  later  of  the  “Domestic 
and  Foreign  Missionary  Society”  of  the  Provincial 
Synod  of  the  Church  in  Canada  east  of  the  province  of 
Ruperts  Land. 

In  relation  to  the  non-christian  world — -the  time  was 
one  marked  by  the  opening  of  doors  long  closed;  the 
breaking  down  of  national  and  geographical  barriers; 
the  widening  of  vision  with  regard  to  the  essential  needs 
of  the  human  race  and  the  deepening  of  conviction  con¬ 
cerning  the  vital  place  and  function  of  the  work  and 
message  of  Christ.  The  Epiphany  Appeal  for  the  year 
1887,  the  year  in  which  the  story  of  this  chapter  begins, 
sums  up  the  world-wide  position,  and  says:  “There 
are  signs  everywhere  that  the  world  is  ripe  for  con¬ 
version  to  the  Christian  faith.  In  every  quarter  where 
trial  has  been  made  the  prospects  are  promising.  From 
every  quarter  we  hear  the  cry,  ‘Come  over  and  help  us.’ 
In  India  where  our  responsibility  is  so  great  .  .  .  now, 
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as  certainly  never  before,  is  the  time  for  the  Christian 
army  to  enter  in  and  take  possession.  In  China,  in 
Japan,  in  Africa,  everywhere  the  way  is  open,  if  only 
labourers  can  be  sent  when  the  harvest  is  ripe.  And  if 
we  will  but  send  them  the  labourers  can  be  found.  Only 
a  few  years  ago  Bishop  Patterson  was  felled  to  the 
ground  in  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  with  a  Gospel 
message  on  his  lips.  And  now  we  hear  of  Bishop  Selwyn, 
surrounded  by  Christian  converts  on  the  very  spot 
where  his  predecessor  was  killed.  When  Bishop  Han- 
nington,  but  the  other  day,  was  put  to  death  as  he  was 
pressing  on  to  make  disciples  of  the  natives  of  Central 
Africa,  volunteers  more  than  one,  came  forward  for  the 
perilous  post  at  which  he  fell.  The  race  of  Christian 
heroes  is  not  exhausted  yet,  but  still  they  come,  each 
stepping  where  his  comrade  fell.” 

The  assertion  in  the  Appeal,  ‘‘if  we  will  but  send 
them,  the  labourers  can  be  found,”  was  perhaps  con¬ 
nected  with  the  fact  that  about  the  time  the  appeal 
was  being  written  and  circulated  a  young  man,  the 
Rev.  J.  Cooper  Robinson,  was  presenting  himself  to 
the  Board  and  saying  in  effect,  “I  have  read  your 
appeal,  I  believe  your  statement  that  everywhere  the 
way  is  open.  Here  am  I,  send  me  to  Japan.” 

The  incident  in  question  is  described  by  Mr.  Robinson 
in  the  following  words:  ‘“'In  1888  the  Rev.  J.  Cooper 
Robinson  felt  called  to  offer  himself  as  a  foreign  mission¬ 
ary,  but  finding  that  the  Society  could  not  undertake 
to  send  him  out  he  appealed  to  his  fellow-members  of 
the  Wycliffe  College  Alumni  Association.”  The  Minutes 
of  the  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society  contain 
as  far  as  the  writer  can  determine,  no  record  of  this 
offer.  That  it  was  made  in  some  form  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  It  did  not  proceed  apparently  to  the  stage  of 
an  official  decision  by  the  Board  of  Management.  There 
are,  however,  clear  indications  of  the  influence  of  a 
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special  activity  in  the  direction  of  the  Church’s  duty 
in  the  non-christian  world.  The  Provincial  Synod  met 
in  Montreal  in  the  year  1886  and  adopted  a  resolution 
“giving  instructions  to  the  Board  of  Management  to 
send  missionaries  to  the  foreign  field  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible.’’  The  Board  of  Management  met  in  Toronto 
on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  September  14th  and  15th, 
1887,  and  received  the  report  of  a  Committee  “appointed 
to  consider  the  question  of  the  Canadian  Church  under¬ 
taking  direct  foreign  missionary  work.”  This  Com¬ 
mittee,  it  seems,  expressed  its  general  sympathy  with 
the  proposal  but  considered  that  there  were  lions  in 
the  way.  These  lions,  or  difficulties,  were  two  in  number, 
first,  the  fear  that  if  the  Church  undertook  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  the  Societies  in  England  would  think  that 
the  time  had  arrived  for  them  to  reduce  their  grants  for 
work  in  Canada,  and  second,  “probable  complications 
on  the  subject  of  episcopal  jurisdiction.”  The  Board,  in 
receiving  the  report,  decided  to  defer  its  decision  pending 
consultation  with  the  Societies  in  England,  at  the  time 
of  the  Pan-Anglican  Congress.  The  result,  as  we  learn 
from  the  Minutes  of  a  subsequent  meeting,  was  advice 
that  the  Canadian  Church  should  not  undertake  definite 
work  of  the  kind  before  it  had  an  assured  annual  income 
for  its  support  of  the  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 

The  Alumni  Association  of  the  College,  formed  in 
1884,  gathered  for  its  fourth  session  on  the  fifth  of 
October,  1887.  Holy  Communion  was  celebrated  by 
Principal  Sheraton,  in  the  College  Chapel,  with  an 
address  by  the  Rev.  Canon  O’Meara,  the  veteran  Indian 
missionary  and  rector  of  Port  Hope.  The  vital  work 
accomplished  at  this  session  requires  that  the  names  of 
all  the  members  present  be  preserved  in  this  volume. 
They  were:  B.  Bryan,  in  the  Chair,  James  Ardill, 
W.  J.  Armitage,  E.  Daniel,  A.  W.  Daniel,  F.  H.  Du- 
Vernet,  C.  H.  Marsh,  Dyson  Hague,  G.  M.  Wrong, 
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G.  H.  Gaviller,  G.  E.  Lloyd,  J.  C.  Robinson,  R.  L. 
Sloggert,  F.  J.  Lynch,  T.  R.  O’Meara,  H.  J.  Hamilton. 

“It  was  moved  by  the  Rev.  J.  Cooper  Robinson, 
seconded  by  the  Rev.  G.  E.  Lloyd,  and  Resolved: 
‘That  the  members  of  this  Association  realizing  the 
great  need  of  increased  zeal  in  the  work  of  missions 
on  the  part  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Canada, 
pledge  themselves  to  diffuse  missionary  intelligence, 
and  to  endeavour  to  increase  the  interest  of  their 
congregations  in  this  great  work.’ 

“It  was  moved  by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Marsh, 
seconded  by  the  Rev.  Dyson  Hague  and  resolved: 
‘That  this  Alumni  Association  pledges  itself  to 
raise  at  least  $500  per  year,  for  five  years,  to  the 
first  graduate  of  Wycliffe  College  who  feels  himself 
called  to  offer  himself  for  work  in  the  Foreign 
Field,  and  is  also  wiljing  to  guarantee,  if  possible, 
his  expenses  to  his  field  of  labour.”’ 

In  this  way  the  Spirit  of  Missions  manifested  itself 
as  an  essential  element  and  force  in  the  life  and  teaching 
of  the  College,  and  organized  its  graduates  in  the  work 
of  the  Wycliffe  Missions. 

The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Alumni  Association 
held  its  first  meeting  at  three  o’clock  on  the  afternoon  of 
February  16th,  1888.  The  members  present  were: 
C.  H.  Marsh  (Convener),  W.  J.  Armitage  (Treasurer), 
Dyson  Hague,  G.  H.  Gaviller,  G.  M.  Wrong,  with 
J.  Macqueen  Baldwin,  president  of  the  Wycliffe  College 
Students  Missionary  Society.  After  the  opening  prayer 
and  the  appointment  of  G.  M.  Wrong  to  act  as  Secretary 
in  the  absence  of  J.  M.  Ardill,  the  Committee  proceeded 
to  consider  and  discharge  the  business  upon  its  agenda. 
“Statements,’’  we  are  told,  “of  estimates  and  receipts 
were  brought  before  the  meeting  by  which  it  was  shown 
that  about  $1,050.00  had  been  guaranteed  for  the  first 
year.”  It  was  a  time,  it  is  evident,  of  deep  spiritual 
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e  motion,  but  the  business  aptitude  of  the  members  is 
discerned  in  the  note  that  this  amount  was  reached 
“after  deducting  possible  depreciation  for  unpaid  sub¬ 
scriptions.”  It  was  resolved  “that  the  Committee 
would  be  justified  in  guaranteeing  Mr.  Robinson  SI, 200 
a  year,  beginning  August  1st  next,  and  also  his  expenses 
to  Japan.”  C.  H.  Marsh  and  G.  M.  Wrong  “were 
appointed  to  communicate  with  the  Domestic  and 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  Secretary  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  Canada  asking  them  to  receive  moneys  to 
be  forwarded  to  Mr.  Robinson  in  Japan,  he  having  been 
accepted  by  the  Bishop  of  Japan.”  A  reply  was  received 
on  May  3rd  saying  that  the  Society  had  assented  to  the 
proposal  and  that  the  Treasurer  would  “gladly  receive 
and  transmit,  as  may  be  directed,  all  moneys  that  may 
be  raised  for  the  support  of  Mr.  Robinson  in  Japan.” 

The  Missionary  Committee  of  the  Wycliffe  College 
Alumni,  the  title  is  important,  at  its  first  meeting, 
therefore,  confronted  and  vanquished  both  of  the  lions 
whose  presence  in  the  way  had  caused  the  Board  of 
Management  to  hesitate,  and  to  postpone  action.  It 
slew  the  first  lion  when  it  decided  that  proceeding  by 
faith  the  sum  of  one  thousand  and  fifty  dollars,  instead 
of  the  fifteen  thousand  advised  by  the  Societies  in 
England,  was  sufficient  to  send  the  first  missionary  into 
the  Overseas  Field;  it  disposed  of  the  second  lion  by 
placing  the  missionary  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local 
episcopal  authority  in  the  field;  and  it  exemplified  its 
relationship  to  the  official  missionary  body  of  the 
Church  at  home,  by  requesting  them  “to  receive  moneys 
to  be  forwarded  to  Mr.  Robinson  in  Japan.”  An  en¬ 
thusiastic  farewell  was  held  in  Wycliffe  College  on 
Monday,  July  30th,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robinson  left 
Toronto  on  the  following  day.  In  these  ways  the 
pioneer  missionary  of  the  Church  in  Canada,  to  the 
non-christian  world,  was  separated  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
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unto  the  work,  was  commissioned  by  a  body  of  his 
fellow  graduates  and  proceeded  to  the  field  bearing 
their  guarantee  for  his  support. 

“Faith,  mighty  faith,  the  promise  sees, 

And  claims  it  for  her  own, 

Laughs  at  impossibilities, 

And  says,  ‘It  shall  be  done’.” 

The  necessary  limitation  upon  the  length  of  this 
chapter  places  a  corresponding  limitation  upon  the 
space  which  may  be  allotted  to  each  missionary  and  his 
work.  Beginnings  of  movements  and  first  impressions 
of  beginners  in  the  work  are,  however,  of  peculiar 
interest.  We  are  restricted  to  brief  extracts  from  letters 
or  articles  from  the  field,  but  those  selected  will  for  the 
most  part  describe  the  first  impressions  and  the  early 
efforts  of  the  writers.  The  events  we  are  describing 
took  place,  it  should  be  remembered,  sixteen  years  only 
after  Japan  decided  to  break  with  all  its  past  traditions 
and  practices,  and  to  take  its  place  in  the  advancing 
ranks  of  the  progressive  nations  of  the  World.  The 
programme  and  ideals  then  adopted  have  been  developed 
and  attained  with  such  rapidity  that  it  is  difficult  for 
us  to-day  to  realize  the  atmosphere  of  glamour,  attrac¬ 
tion,  doubt,  and  mystery  which  still  enshrouded  the 
country  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Cooper  Robinson  first 
landed  upon  its  shores.  So  vast  and  so  radical  have 
been  the  changes  that  the  following  extracts  from  an 
early  letter  possess  a  distinctly  old-world  flavour: 

“We  reached  Japan  after  an  uneventful  voyage 
on  the  15th  of  September,  and  it  is  just  two  weeks 
since  we  came  to  this  place,  Nagoya,  which  is,  I 
hope,  to  be  our  home  for  some  time.  The  inter¬ 
vening  two  and  a  half  months  we  spent  in  Tokio 
in  a  state  of  expectation  and  uncertainty.  1  his  not 
being  a  treaty  port  we  had  to  secure  passports 
before  we  could  come  and  take  up  residence.  In 
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order  to  do  this  we  had  to  make  arrangements  to 
engage  in  educational  work,  and  after  this  had 
been  done  two  or  three  weeks  more  passed  by  before 
the  passports  were  finally  granted.  We  were  told 
on  our  arrival,  and  soon  found  out  for  ourselves, 
that  there  is  no  great  difficulty  now  in  obtaining  full 
and  accurate  information  about  this  great  country, 
and  since  it  is  now  Canada’s  nearest  neighbour  to 
the  west  I  trust  our  people  will  seek  to  become 
better  acquainted  with  it.  Nagoya  is  a  city  about 
which  I  have  read  very  little,  and  I  presume  it  is 
comparatively  unknown  to  most  Canadians.  It  is 
now  the  fourth  city  in  population  in  the  empire, 
containing  with  its  suburbs,  about  200,000  people. 
It  is  a  very  rich  city,  and  at  the  present  time  the 
stronghold  of  Buddhism  in  Japan.  It  has  always 
been  regarded  as  a  most  difficult  field  for  missionary 
work,  and  it  is  scarcely  two  years  since  the  first 
Protestant  missionary  came  here  to  live.  There 
are  now  four  missionaries  representing  three 
branches  of  Protestantism,  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  Greek  Churches  have  each  a  representative. 
There  are  now  nineteen  foreigners  here,  who,  with 
three  exceptions,  are  doing  direct  missionary  work, 
as  far  as  their  limited  knowledge  of  the  language  will 
permit.  I  think  the  missionary  outlook  here  as 
well  as  in  the  rest  of  Japan  is  hopeful,  and  I  trust  at 
some  future  time  to  be  able  to  write  to  you  about 
my  own  work,  which  at  present  I  can  scarcely  say 
I  have  begun.” 

To  J.  Cooper  Robinson  belongs  the  honour  of  being 
the  first  missionary  sent  to  the  Overseas  Fields  from 
the  Church  in  Canada.  To  his  first  colleague  belongs 
the  honour  of  being  the  first  missionary  to  give  his 
services  and  to  support  himself.  On  the  eleventh  day  of 
April,  1889,  J.  Macqueen  Baldwin  wrote  to  the  Secretary 
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of  the  Missionary  Committee  and  said,  in  part:  “I 
have  decided  to  offer  myself  as  a  missionary  to  Japan. 
Recognizing  as  I  do  the  importance  of  the  claims  of  the 
Home  Mission  Field,  I  am  willing  to  be  self-supporting, 
on  condition  that  the  Alumni  Association  take  im¬ 
mediate  steps  towards  raising  the  necessary  amount  to 
support  a  Wycliffe  man  in  some  part  of  the  Domestic 
Mission  Field,  and  that  such  be  sent  out  within  a  year 
after  my  departure.” 

The  first  report  to  the  Alumni  Association  of  its 
Missionary  Committee  is  a  brief  document  crammed 
full  of  interest.  It  begins  on  a  high  note  of  praise  to 
“Almighty  God,  who  has  so  blessed  our  work,  that  far 
from  falling  behind  the  favourable  outlook  of  October, 
1888,  the  results  have  wonderfully  exceeded  it.”  The 
Treasurer’s  Report  showed  all  liabilities  paid  and  a 
balance  in  hand  of  over  five  hundred  dollars.  The 
appropriation  of  $500  for  ‘suitable  mission  buildings  in 
Nagoya  is  mentioned.  The  offer  of  J.  Macqueen 
Baldwin  is  gratefully  announced  with  the  comment: 
“Your  Committee  have  most  thankfully  accepted  his 
offer  and  Mr.  Baldwin  will  sail  from  Vancouver  Nov. 
15th  on  the  S.S.  Parthia."  In  connection  with  the 
condition  laid  down  by  Mr.  Baldwin,  the  statement  is 
made:  “Again  the  way  was  most  clearly  opened  up,  for 
an  earnest  Christian  layman  of  Toronto  had  just  com¬ 
municated  an  offer  to  a  member  of  our  Committee  that 
he  would  give  $800  a  year  for  three  years,  as  stipend  for 
a  Wycliffe  College  graduate  to  be  sent  to  Algoma.” 
The  report  concludes  its  record  of  “something  accom¬ 
plished,  something  done”  during  the  first  year  of  its 
activity,  with  the  very  obvious  remark:  “No  one  can 
fail  to  see  in  all  this  the  Good  Hand  of  our  God  upon 
us.”  Turning  from  the  past  and  regarding  the  future, 
emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  need  for  a  lady  missionary 
upon  the  staff  in  Japan,  and  upon  the  call  from  Ruperts 

li— 
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Land  “for  at  least  one  missionary  in  its  promising  field, 
and  the  necessary  $400  per  annum  for  his  support.” 

Thus  at  the  end  of  one  short  year  the  door  swung 
open  into  the  Overseas  Fields  had  given  a  splendid 
access  into  Japan,  had  opened  up  ways  and  means  for  a 
missionary  for  Algoma,  and  presented  a  claim  for  another 
for  the  “promising  field”  of  Ruperts  Land.  All  this 
again,  in  the  sense  of  the  newness  and  wonder  of  Japan, 
the  remoteness  of  Ruperts  Land,  and  the  semi-foreign 
aspect  of  work  in  Algoma,  presents  in  dramatic  fashion 
the  interim  changes  in  internal  and  external  contacts, 
the  annihilation  of  space,  and  the  astonishing  speed  at 
which  “the  Round  World  and  they  that  dwell  therein” 
have  been  remoulded  and  refashioned  in  the  brief  four 
decades  which  have  elapsed  since  the  members  of  the 
Alumni  Association  of  Wycliffe  appointed  its  Missionary 
Committee.  It  also  demonstrates  the  maxim  that 
casting  bread  upon  the  waters  never  results  in  the 
starvation  of  those  upon  the  shore;  that  the  sending  of 
the  Gospel  to  non-Christian  lands  never  impoverishes 
or  diminishes  the  riches  of  its  inheritance  for  those  at 
home. 

With  its  report  the  Committee  submitted  a  “Monthly 
Cycle  of  Prayer,”  the  first  cycle  of  prayer,  as  far  as  the 
writer  is  aware,  prepared  for  use  and  circulated  in  the 
Canadian  Church. 

The  report  for  the  next  year,  1890,  took  up  the  story 
and  enlarged  upon  the  advancement  made  on  the 
“leadings”  indicated  in  its  predecessor.  The  year  was 
described  as  a  “red  letter  one  in  our  annals,  as  during 
it  we  have  been  enabled  to  send  out  three  missionaries 
to  the  field:  one  to  Japan,  one  to  Ruperts  Land,  and  a 
third  to  Algoma.”  J.  Macqueen  Baldwin  had  arrived 
in  Japan  “and  at  once  made  his  home  in  Nagoya,  an 
important  city  in  the  south  of  the  Main  Island,  to 
work  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Robinson.”  R.  Sims  of 
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the  graduating  class  of  1890  was  appointed  to  Algoma, 
and  F.  Robertson  of  the  same  class  to  Ruperts  Land. 
“Mr.  Sims,’’  the  report  stated,  “was  ordained  in  June 
last  by  the  Bishop  of  Huron  and  at  once  appointed  by 
the  Bishop  of  Algoma  to  a  travelling  missionaryship  in 
his  diocese;’’  while  some  weeks  before,  in  May,  Mr. 
Robertson  had  been  ordained  by  the  Metropolitan  of 
Ruperts  Land  and  sent  to  the  Mission  of  Carman  and 
Miami  in  Southern  Manitoba.  “The  Treasurer’s 
report,”  it  is  added,  “will  show  that  we  have  made 
both  ends  meet  in  the  financial  year  just  past.  Now, 
for  the  future,  our  work  has  assumed  large  proportions, 
comparatively  speaking:  we  have  a  staff  of  six  in  the 
field,  counting  missionaries’  wives  and  that  staff  of  six 
we  are  bound  to  increase.  We  have  grown  in  the  past 
and  by  God’s  help  will  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future. 
The  true  way  of  escape  from  retrogression  is  by  a  con¬ 
tinued  advance.”  The  Committee  sought  authority 
“to  formulate  a  scheme  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Wycliffe  Missionary  Organization,  not  limited  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Alumni  Association,  to  which  organization 
the  missionary  work  at  present  carried  on  by  us,  will 
be  transferred.”  At  the  next  annual  meeting  this  plan 
was  approved  and  the  organization  establishing  the 
“Wycliffe  Missions”  adopted,  the  Committee  to  consist 
of  thirteen  members,  six  of  them  to  be  elected  by  the 
Alumni  Association.  The  Wycliffe  Missions,  in  turn, 
gave  place  to  an  organization  working  in  close  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Church  Missionary  Society  of 
London,  and  known  as  the  Canadian  Church  Missionary 
Society. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  held  on  Thursday 
the  sixth  of  October,  1892,  J.  M.  Baldwin  announced 
that  the  family  of  the  late  Robert  Baldwin  were  willing 
to  give  the  sum  of  $2,000  to  endow  a  bursary  at  Wycliffe 
College,  in  memory  of  their  father,  to  be  called  the 
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Robert  Baldwin  Missionary  Bursary,  the  bursary  “to 
be  awarded  to  a  student  studying  at  Wycliffe  College 
for  missionary  work  among  the  heathen,  and  the 
nomination  thereto  to  be  made  by  the  Wycliffe  Missions 
Committee.” 

The  first  Secretary  of  the  Missionary  Committee 
was  James  Ardill,  with  G.  M.  Wrong  acting  as  Secretary 
pro  tem  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Committee.  At  the 
second  meeting  the  name  of  H.  J.  Hamilton  appears  as 
Assistant  Secretary.  He  was  promoted  to  Secretary  at 
the  next  meeting  and  continued  as  one  of  its  most 
regular  attendants  until  the  meeting  held  on  Monday 
the  thirteenth  of  June,  1892,  when  this  record  is  found 
in  the  Minutes:  “The  Secretary  offered  himself  to  the 
Committee  for  work  in  the  foreign  field,  it  seeming 
clear  to  him  that  God  was  calling  him  to  such  work. 
He  then  withdrew  from  the  meeting.”  The  following 
note  initialed  N.W.H.  (N.  W.  Hoyles)  then  appears: 
“After  prayer  and  deliberation  the  offer  was  thankfully 
accepted  and,  the  Secretary  having  been  called  in,  the 
Chairman  made  known  to  him  the  decision  of  the 
Committee.”  In  this  way  there  was  added  to  the 
number  of  missionaries  in  Japan  one  who  in  his  sub¬ 
sequent  course  exhibited  in  every  office  he  held  the 
reality  of  the  “divine  call”  under  the  impulse  of  which 
he  offered  himself  for  the  field.  We  shall  meet  with 
H.  J.  Hamilton  at  a  later  stage  of  this  review,  and  in  a 
distinguished  capacity.  R.  M.  Millman  joined  the 
mission  in  1909,  and  has  given  to  it  eighteen  years  of 
devoted  and  able  service.  He  was  followed  in  1920  by 
Cuthbert  Cooper  Robinson,  son  of  the  founder  of  the 
mission.  R.  H.  McGinnis  joined  in  1900  the  Echigo 
section  of  the  future  diocese. 

On  a  certain  eventful  evening,  which  the  writer  well 
remembers,  in  the  month  of  November,  1892,  the 
Wycliffe  students,  with  “Ike”  Stringer  presiding,  were 
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addressed  by  one  of  the  stalwarts,  in  physical  form  and 
missionary  spirit,  of  the  Church  in  Canada,  the  Right 
Rev.  William  Day  Reeve,  Bishop  of  the  diocese  of 
Mackenzie  River.  Bishop  Reeve  presented  a  plea  for 
two  men  for  service  in  the  far  northwest  of  the  Dominion, 
one  to  ascend  the  great  Liard  River  from  its  junction 
at  Fort  Simpson  with  the  Mackenzie,  and  establish 
there  an  Indian  Boarding  School;  the  other  for  the 
evangelization  of  the  Eskimo  dwelling  in  the  Mackenzie 
Delta,  westward  along  the  Arctic  coast  to  the  border 
of  Alaska,  on  Herschel  Island,  and  eastward  along  the 
same  coast  to  Baillie  Islands.  The  plea  was  answered, 
the  Chairman  of  the  meeting  volunteered  for  the 
Eskimo,  and  husky  Tom  Marsh,  the  man  that  no 
student  could  lick  in  a  trial  of  physical  strength,  for  the 
Liard  River.  Thus  the  Spirit  of  Missions,  whose  sources 
none  can  determine  and  whose  flow  none  can  control, 
burst  out  in  fresh  forces  of  life,  quickening  the  zeal  of 
the  whole  body  of  students  and  inspiring  the  ever- 
widening  constituency  of  supporters  to  larger  con¬ 
ceptions  of  the  work  and  to  increased  liberality  for  its 
support. 

These  two,  the  next  Spring,  having  in  the  meanwhile 
been  ordained  to  the  diaconate  and,  therefore,  lifted 
above  the  familiar  zone  and  tone  of  “Ike”  and  “Tom 
— the  Rev.  I.  O.  Stringer  and  the  Rev.  T.  J.  Marsh 
were  bidden  a  rousing  good-bye  to  journey  West  and 
North  to  their  far-away  Canadian  fields.  The  latter, 
T.  J.  Marsh,  made  an  examination  of  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  Liard,  and  then  returned  and  established  the 
Hay  River  Indian  Residential  School  at  its  present  site 
on  the  south  shore  of  Great  Slave  Lake.  Of  the  many 
and  interesting  things  the  General  Secretary  of  the 
M.S.C.C.  saw  in  his  visit,  in  1916,  to  the  great  North¬ 
land,  none  attracted  him  more  than  the  log  house, 
the  first  home  of  the  school,  which  its  founder  and  first 
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principal  had  hewn  out  of  the  forest  and  erected,  for 
the  most  part,  with  his  own  hands.  On  his  retirement 
for  health  reasons,  T.  J.  Marsh  was  succeeded  by 
A.  J.  Vale,  a  graduate  of  the  class  of  1906,  who  for 
twenty  years  has  been  the  head  of  an  institution  which 
has  cast  its  bright  rays  of  light  from  the  shores  of 
beautiful  Lake  Athabasca  in  the  south  of  the  northland 
to  its  farthest  borders,  the  domain  of  the  Midnight 
Sun,  the  tents  of  the  Takudh  Indians  around  Fort 
McPherson  and  the  igloos  of  the  Eskimo  in  the  delta 
and  on  the  Arctic  coasts.  The  former,  I.  O.  Stringer, 
then  began  that  career  which  among  all  his  devoted 
fellow  labourers  entitles  him,  justly,  to  the  distinction 
of  being  the  Apostle  to  the  Western  Eskimo,  and 
founded  the  work  which  ranks  as  one  of  the  great  epics 
of  the  missionary  endeavours  of  the  Church  Militant 
here  in  earth.  In  this  great  venture  he  was  joined  by 
C.  E.  Whittaker  and  W.  H.  Fry. 

Before  we  proceed  to  outline  what  these  men,  and 
their  associates,  accomplished,  let  us  refresh  our  minds 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  tasks  to  which  they  had 
set  their  hands.  Of  his  visit  to  the  Western  Eskimo 
Bishop  Bompas,  that  man  of  heroic  mould,  wrote  of  the 
terror  of  the  north,  snow-blindness,  which  assailed  him 
on  the  way  “the  voyageur  feels  very  helpless  during 
the  acute  stage  of  snow-blindness  and,  like  Elymas,  the 
sorcerer,  or  St.  Paul  himself,  ‘seeks  someone  to  lead 
him  by  the  hand.’”  He  described,  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend,  some  of  his  experiences  among  the  Eskimo, 
remarking:  “It  would  be  easy  for  you  to  realize,  and 
even  experience,  the  whole  thing  if  so  minded.  Just 
go  and  sleep  a  night  in  the  first  gipsy  camp  you  can 
find  along  some  roadside,  and  that  is  precisely  like  life 
with  the  Indians.  From  thence  go  to  the  nearest 
well-to-do  farmer,  and  spend  a  night  in  the  pig  sty 
(with  the  pigs,  of  course),  and  this  is  exactly  life  with 
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the  Eskimo;  as  to  the  habits  of  your  companions,  the 
advantage  would  be  probably  on  the  side  of  the  pigs, 
and  the  safety  of  the  position  decidedly  so.”  Of  their 
habits,  the  Factor  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  at 
Fort  MacPherson  said:  “They  were  openly  and  shame¬ 
lessly  immoral.” 

On  arrival  at  MacPherson,  and  after  conferring  with 
Archdeacon  MacDonald,  it  was  decided  that  Stringer 
should  make  a  visit  to  the  Coast,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  Eskimo  were  known,  at  the  time,  to  be  very 
uncertain  and  treacherous.  He  spent  two  weeks  with 
them  at  Kittigagzouit,  at  the  eastern  side  of  the  delta, 
and  then  returned  to  Fort  MacPherson.  In  this  way 
began  that  long  series  of  journeys  to  and  with  the 
Eskimo,  which  resulted,  in  1909,  seventeen  years  later, 
in  the  baptism  of  nine  of  their  number.  Of  the  lives 
lived  by  these  messengers  of  the  cross  of  Christ  space 
will  not  allow  me  to  do  more  than  select  some  extracts 
from  Bishop  Reeve’s  annual  letter  for  the  year  1898, 
Bishop  Reeve  said: 

“A  few  lines  from  Mr.  Whittaker’s  report  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of 
carrying  on  the  work  in  these  high  latitudes. 

“Referring  to  his  visit  to  the  eastern  village, 
Kittigagzouit,  he  says:  ‘The  Huskies  received  me 
kindly,  holding  a  big  reception  in  the  young  chief’s 
house  on  my  arrival,  and  talking  long  with  and 
about  me.  I  remained  at  the  village  just  two 
weeks,  and  a  most  uncomfortable  time  it  was, 
principally  on  account  of  the  cold.  They  are  all 
snow  houses  now,  and  the  temperature  required  to 
preserve  a  snow  house  will  not  conduce  to  a  white 
man’s  comfort.  I  suffered  constantly  and  almost 
unremittingly  with  cold  hands  and  feet,  and  no 
amount  of  clothing  would  keep  them  warm.  My 
blood  appeared  to  stagnate  and  to  afford  me  no 
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heat.  Consequently  I  did  little  teaching,  although 
my  ears  and  tongue  being  in  good  working  order, 
I  was  able  to  learn  and  apply  very  many  new 
words  and  usages,  besides  systematically  augment¬ 
ing  our  vocabulary.  The  intense  cold  made  me 
ravenously  hungry,  and  although  deer  meat  was 
plentiful  I  craved  fat,  and  at  length  was  tempted 
to  try  some  of  the  white  whale  that  had  lain  in  the 
ground  since  summer.  It  was  strong,  even  burning 
my  throat,  but  after  a  little  I  ate  it  with  relish. 
It  is  eaten  about  half  frozen,  raw,  of  course. 

‘“Occasionally  I  held  service  with  singing  and 
prayers,  but  the  truth  was,  I  could  think  of  hardly 
anything  else  but  how  to  get  warm.  Therefore, 
after  two  weeks  I  bade  them  good  morning  and 
started  for  the  Island.  No  reference  was  made 
during  my  stay  to  the  unpleasant  episode  of  last 
summer.  The  chief  was  uniformly  kind,  and  all 
the  people  friendly  and  courteous.  In  the  house 
where  I  stayed  were  two  Huskie  families,  seven  of 
them  and  myself,  all  in  one  room,  about  the  size 
of  an  ordinary  bedroom.  There  we  ate,  drank, 
slept,  and  lived  the  daily  round.  The  houses  are 
just  such  as  you  may  see  in  any  pictures  of  arctic 
scenes.  There  is  no  fire  in  them,  except  the  big 
seal  oil  lamp  over  which  they  do  so  much  of  their 
cooking. 

“After  taking  leave  of  the  Eskimo  he  had  to 
travel  150  miles  to  the  nearest  ship.  On  the  third 
morning  a  storm  blew  up,  and  in  the  blinding  drift 
they  missed  their  camping  place,  travelled  far  out 
to  sea,  and  unable  to  find  land,  had  to  sleep  on  the 
ice.  He  says:  ‘There  on  the  bare  ice,  far  from 
shore,  the  wind  blowing  a  gale  with  the  temperature 
at  45  degrees  below  zero,  we  made  what  shelter 
we  could  with  our  sled  and  a  big  cotton  sheet, 
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spread  our  bedding  on  the  ice,  and  crept  in,  pulling 
the  dogs  across  our  feet,  for  their  safety  and  ours. 
It  was  a  question  in  my  mind  when  we  lay  down 
whether  we  should  ever  get  up.  We  had  run  about 
50  miles  and  were  very  tired,  and  I  really  suffered 
more  from  cramp  than  cold,  but  happily,  slept 
fairly  well.’  The  next  morning,  after  five  hours’ 
hard  travelling,  they  reached  their  destination  in 
safety,  with  no  greater  mishap  than  a  few  frost 
bites,  and  lameness  in  the  knees,  and  were  hospit¬ 
ably  entertained  by  the  captain  of  the  ship.  They 
had  travelled  70  miles  on  foot  in  33  hours,  had 
drunk  nothing  during  that  time  and  had  eaten  but 
once.  What  a  narrow  escape  they  had  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following:  ‘On  March  6th,  a 
most  terrific  gale  came  on  suddenly,  in  the  midst 
of  a  warm  beautiful  day,  and  caught  a  great  many 
men  away  from  the  ships,  some  hunting,  others 
visiting  ships  at  a  distance.  The  result  was  that 
four  seamen  and  two  natives  were  frozen  to  death, 
all  within  a  mile,  and  some  within  200  yds.  of  the 
ship!  The  bodies  were  recovered  the  next  day, 
and  buried  the  day  following.’ 

“A  few  weeks  later  Mr.  Stringer,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Young,  retraced  Mr.  Whittaker’s  steps, 
and  visited  first  the  western,  then  the  eastern 
Eskimo.  Of  the  former  he  writes:  ‘There  is  a 
growing  eagerness  to  learn  manifested  by  the  western 
natives.  Altogether  the  visit  was  quite  encourag¬ 
ing,  at  least  the  word  was  preached  and  listened 
to,  and  the  work  was  more  of  a  personal  nature 
than  heretofore.’  There  were  many  natives  at  the 
Island,  as  usual,  with  whom  he  held  daily  prayers. 
Amongst  the  eastern  tribe,  however,  matters  at 
first  were  not  so  satisfactory.  Evil  reports,  as  he 
at  length  discovered,  spread  by  some  of  the  ship’s 
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people  to  serve  their  own  ends,  had  produced  a 
decided  coolness,  which,  however,  gradually  wore 
off,  and  many  pleasant  days  were  spent  with  them 
as  they  journeyed  together  up  the  river  towards 
the  fort.  ‘The  sons  of  Old  Ooblouk,  whom  I  have 
often  mentioned  before,  we're  among  the  number 
and  were  always  most  attentive.  They  nearly 
always  have  evening  prayers,  and  ask  a  blessing 
before  eating.’  Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the 
season,  home  was  not  reached  until  the  23rd  June, 
causing  Mrs.  Stringer  no  little  anxiety. 

“The  unpleasant  episode  referred  to  occurred 
the  previous  summer  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stringer 
and  Mr.  Whittaker  were  at  the  eastern  village. 
It  was  caused  by  a  bottle  of  whiskey,  of  which 
the  chief  had  partaken  too  freely.  Taking  offence 
at  a  little  inadvertence  he  flew  into  a  rage,  ordered 
the  whole  party  to  leave  and  never  return,  and  was 
with  difficulty  restrained  from  violence.  For¬ 
tunately  some  of  the  men  took  a  right  view  of  the 
situation,  seized  and  carried  him  off  bodily,  and 
in  a  short  time  the  excitement  calmed  down,  and 
he  returned  and  made  it  up  by  shaking  hands  all 
round.  In  how  great  a  peril  their  lives  were  He 
only  knows  Who  kept  them  from  it.” 

The  dauntless  courage  exhibited  in  the  work  is 
indicated  in  the  statement  that  “a  few  weeks  later 
Mr.  Stringer,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Young,  retraced 
Mr.  Whittaker’s  steps,  and  visited  first  the  western  and 
then  the  eastern  Eskimo.”  In  another  letter  the  Bishop 
stated:  “The  whalers  have  subscribed  $500  towards 
the  expenses  of  the  mission,  and  have  signed  a  declara¬ 
tion  that  they  will  not  distribute  strong  drink  among 
those  Eskimo  among  whom  Mr.  Stringer  is  working.” 
These  fearless  pioneers  found  a  worthy  successor  in 
W.  A.  Geddes  of  the  class  of  1920,  with  C.  M.  Hathaway, 
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A.  C.  McCullum  and  C.  C.  Harcourt  as  the  most  recent 
recruits. 

“What  hath  God  wrought!”  When  the  General 
Secretary  visited  Fort  MacPherson  in  1916  he  saw  an 
orderly,  well-dressed  company  of  Eskimo  people,  re¬ 
strained  in  conduct,  dignified  in  bearing.  He  saw  tied 
up  to  the  bank  of  the  river  sixteen  motor  whale  boats 
or  small  schooners,  all  of  them  owned  or  operated  by 
Christian  Eskimo.  He  saw  the  women  possessing  sewing 
machines,  and  several  of  the  men  binocular  glasses  of 
the  finest  makes.  He  was  present  at  a  confirmation 
service  at  which  thirty-five  implemented  their  baptismal 
pledges  and  were  admitted  into  the  full  membership  of 
the  Church.  He  was  deeply  moved  by  their  evident  love 
of  music  and  singing  and  by  the  devoutness  of  their 
conduct  during  the  service.  It  was  these  Eskimo,  also, 
who  made  such  a  deep,  impression  upon  Governor- 
General  Byng,  particularly  their  grace  before  meals, 
“O  God  we  thank  thee  that  we  have  enough  to  eat.” 
At  the  present  time  about  seven  hundred  have  been 
baptized,  two  hundred  and  seventy  have  been  con¬ 
firmed,  and,  in  the  words  of  Bishop  Stringer,  “it  is 
possible  that  before  long  some  of  them  may  be  ordained 
to  the  ministry.” 

Thus  to  the  farthest  limits  of  the  vast  northwest  of 
Canada  was  fulfilled  the  prophetic  longing  of  the  Rev. 
John  West,  the  first  clergyman  west  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
who  arrived  at  the  Red  River  Settlement  on  the  four¬ 
teenth  of  October,  1820,  and,  later,  wrote  in  his  diary  : 

“Thousands  are  involved  in  worse  than  Egyptian 
darkness  around  me,  wandering  in  ignorance  and 
perishing  through  lack  of  knowledge.  When  will 
this  wide  waste  howling  wilderness  blossom  as  the 
rose,  and  the  desert  become  as  a  fruitful  field! 
Generations  may  first  pass  away;  and  the  seed  of 
instruction  that  is  now  sown,  may  lie  buried, 
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waiting  for  the  early  and  the  latter  rain,  yet,  the 
sure  word  of  Prophecy  will  ever  animate  Christian 
liberality  and  exertion,  in  the  bright  prospect  of 
that  glorious  period  when  Christianity  shall  burst 
upon  the  gloomy  scene  of  heathenism,  and  dispel 
every  cloud  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  till  the 
very  ends  of  the  earth  shall  see  the  salvation  of  the 
Lord.” 

The  definite  relationship  of  the  Wycliffe  Missions 
Committee  to  the  evangelization  of  these  Western 
Eskimo  is  revealed  in  this  record  in  its  Minutes,  dated 
June  13th,  1892:  ‘‘Understanding  that  the  Bishop  of 
Mackenzie  River  has  only  8500  promised  annually  for 
the  Rev.  I.  O.  Stringer’s  work,  this  Committee  under¬ 
takes  to  try  to  raise  for  the  present  year  any  balance 
that  may  be  needed  to  make  up  the  required  81,000, 
and  that  the  Secretary  write  to  the  Bishop  of  Mackenzie 
River  asking  for  a  statement  of  the  needs  of  the  work 
for  the  future.” 

Compelled,  by  doctor’s  orders,  to  retire  from  the 
work  among  the  Eskimo,  because  of  opthalmia  caused 
by  the  conditions  in  the  far  north,  the  Rev.  I.  O.  Stringer 
took  up  duty  under  Bishop  Bompas  in  the  diocese  of  the 
Yukon,  and  on  the  seventeenth  of  December,  1905,  was 
consecrated  his  successor  in  that  bishopric. 

The  rediscovery  of  the  Eskimo  of  the  neighbourhood 
of  Coronation  Gulf  is  now  an  old  story;  and  so,  to  many, 
is  the  story  of  the  band  of  Christian  Eskimo  who,  at 
their  own  charges,  volunteered  to  accompany  Mr.  Fry 
on  his  hazardous  expedition,  but  Bishop  Stringer’s 
description  of  the  event  is  more  than  worth  repeating. 
He  depicts  the  manner  in  which  the  facts  were  set 
before  the  Christian  Eskimo,  and  continues: 

“It  was  accordingly  arranged  that  Mr.  Fry  should 
go  to  the  East.  But  he  could  not  go  alone,  and  yet  who 
was  to  go  with  him?  We  thought  a  few  of  the  more 
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earnest  Christian  Eskimos  might  be  willing  and  so  we 
asked  for  volunteers.  We  reminded  them  of  the  example 
of  the  Disciples,  who  were  sent  out  here  and  there  to 
the  regions  beyond.  We  told  them,  ‘Now  you  are 
Christians  and  your  fifst  duty  is  to  teach  others  those 
truths  that  have  made  such  a  difference  in  your  lives. 
If  it  has  helped  you  it  will  help  others.’ 

“Then  we  told  them  of  the  conditions  and  difficulties. 
The  new  field  was  one  thousand  miles  east  of  Herschel 
Island.  The  people  were  strange  and  might  be  trouble¬ 
some,  like  they  themselves  were  a  few  years  ago.  The 
country  would  be  new  to  them,  and  they  would  have  to 
trap  and  hunt  for  their  living.  We  had  no  funds  for 
their  outfit.  They  would  have  to  go  at  their  own  ex¬ 
pense,  and  on  a  two  years’  expedition.  It  was  a  severe 
test,  and  yet  we  felt  a  few  might  be  willing.  The  Church 
was  packed  when  volunteers  were  asked  for,  and  it  was 
at  first  a  little  disappointing,  as  no  one  responded  at 
once.  Then  a  leading  Eskimo  said:  ‘Tell  us  who  is  to 
go?  We  are  all  willing,  but  if  we  volunteered  some  of  us 
might  not  be  suitable  for  the  work.  Name  the  persons 
you  think  best  fitted.’  It  was  a  challenge  and  we 
wondered  how  much  it  really  implied,  but  we  answered, 
‘Very  well,  to-morrow  morning  we  shall  tell  you  the 
names.’  That  night  we  prayerfully  considered  the 
question,  and  selected  ten,  five  couples.  The  next 
morning  all  assembled  in  the  big  tent  eager  and  ex¬ 
pectant.  As  I  read  out  the  names  I  noticed  how  pleased 
were  those  who  were  selected,  while  others  who  were 
not  chosen  showed  their  disappointment  on  their  faces. 
I  am  sure  we  could  have  had  scores  of  suitable  volunteers 
for  the  work,  but  we  added  only  two  more  to  the  number; 
two  young  fellows  who  were  relatives  of  some  of  the 
others  already  selected.  After  the  names  were  chosen  1 
asked  the  question:  ‘Now  are  you  willing  to  go?’  They 
seemed  surprised  at  the  question,  and  replied:  ‘We 
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asked  you  to  tell  us  who  was  to  go.  You  have  told  us 
and  we  are  going.’  But  I  said:  ‘  It  may  be  inconvenient 
for  some.  If  so,  tell  us  now.  We  do  not  want  anyone 
to  turn  back  later.’  The  brief  answer  was:  ‘But  we 
shall  not  turn  back.’  And  the  answer  was  characteristic 
and  I  believe  prophetic.  I  have  never  felt  to  such  an 
extent  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  during  those 
last  days  together. 

“We  met  in  Church  for  our  last  service,  soon  to 
separate  for  our  different  fields  of  work.  More  baptisms, 
more  marriages,  and  then  the  words  of  admonition  and 
counsel  and  prayer  joine<y  in  so  heartily  by  all — prayer 
especially  for  those  going  to  the  regions  beyond.  There 
was  no  apparent  excitement,  but  a  tense  earnestness, 
and  a  quiet  determination  to  carry  out  the  work  allotted 
to  each.  As  Mr.  Whittaker  and  I  stood  together  in  the 
chancel  the  same  thought  came  to  each  of  us,  and  was 
whispered  one  to  the  other:  ‘This  is  a  modern  miracle.’ 
‘Yes,  think  of  a  few  years  ago.’  ‘And  these  are  the 
same  people.’  Laus  deo.” 

“Shall  he  who  sows  dream  of  the  ears  already, 

Or  grasp  at  once  his  summer’s  fruitful  prime? 
God’s  harvest  waits  for  those  of  purpose  steady, 
All  in  His  own  good  time.” 


CHAPTER  VI 
(. continued ) 

THE  LIVING  STREAM 

THE  story  of  Charles  A.  Sadleir  illustrates  in  a 
remarkable  way  the  Living  Stream  of  the  Spirit  of 
Missions.  A  young  married  man,  in  receipt  of  a 
good  salary  for  a  post  under  the  Provincial  Government 
of  Manitoba,  he  underwent  a  deep  and  radical  religious 
experience.  One  evening  when  engaged,  as  his  custom 
was,  in  street  preaching,  he  handed  a  tract  to  a  man 
sitting  upon  the  verandah  of  a  near-by  hotel.  The  man 
accepted  the  tract  and  said:  “Won’t  you  sit  down  and 
talk?  I  am  interested  in  such  matters,”  and  added, 
during  the  course  of  the  conversation,  “Have  you  ever 
thought  of  the  Christian  Ministry?”  Sadleir  replied: 
“I  have  never  thought  of  it.  I  have  no  private  means 
and  have  my  family  to  consider.”  His  questioner 
answered:  “I  am  R.  S.  Gurd,  of  Sarnia.  About  a  year 
ago  I  endowed  a  bursary  in  Wycliffe  College,  Toronto. 
Now  if  you  would  think  of  the  Ministry  I  would  gladly 
have  you  enjoy  the  benefit  of  that  bursary.  Sadleir 
accepted  the  offer  and  entered  Wycliffe  the  following 
autumn. 

After  four  years  at  Wycliffe,  Sadleir  graduated  in  the 
class  of  1892,  and  was  appointed  to  a  mission  in  his  old 
province  of  Manitoba.  At  the  end  of  three  years  he 
wrote  to  the  present  Principal  of  the  College,  saying: 
“I  am  very  happy  here  and  God  is  blessing  this  work, 
but  I  believe  He  is  calling  me  to  the  foreign  mission 
field,  and  I  believe  He  wants  me  to  serve  Him  in  South 
America.”  He  made  temporary  arrangements  for  his 
wife  and  family,  left  his  Mission,  and  arrived  in  Toronto 
with  no  definite  prospects  and  very  little  money.  At 
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Toronto  he  found  awaiting  him  a  lawyer’s  letter  saying 
that  an  old  negress,  to  whose  husband  he  had  ministered 
in  his  student  days,  had  left  him  a  legacy  of  81,000. 
With  this  money  he  proceeded  to  London  and  presented 
himself  in  the  Office  of  the  South  American  Missionary 
Society.  He  was  told  that  he  could  not  see  the  Secretary 
because  the  Committee  was  in  session.  He  sat  down 
to  wait.  Presently  the  Secretary  appeared  and  Sadleir 
told  him  his  story.  The  Secretary  replied:  “This  is 
very  strange,  the  Committee  is  even  now  discussing  the 
urgent  need  for  a  man  to  go  to  Chili  and  begin  work 
among  the  Araucanian  Indians.”  He  introduced  his 
visitor  to  the  members  of  the  Committee,  who  accepted 
him  and  appointed  him  to  the  post.  The  Secretary 
added:  “You  should  understand  that  no  grammar  or 
vocabularies  of  the  language  now  exist.  The  only 
records  of  this  kind  were  made  by  the  Jesuits  two 
hundred  years  ago.  Search  for  the  book  has  been  made 
in  all  the  great  libraries.  It  cannot  be  found.”  C.  A. 
Sadleir  left  the  office,  walked  across  the  street,  entered 
a  second-hand  bookstore,  took  down  a  peculiar  looking 
volume  from  an  upper  shelf,  and  found  the  long  lost 
grammar  and  vocabulary  of  the  Araucanian  language. 
He  proceeded  to  South  America,  founded  the  Araucanian 
Mission  and  from  that  day  to  this  has  been  the  leader 
in  its  work. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1888  two  freshmen  entered 
Wycliffe.  They  possessed  some  antecedent  marks  in 
common,  and  they  developed  a  decided  community  of 
thought  and  interest.  They  occupied,  in  the  old  Wy¬ 
cliffe,  on  College  Street,  the  capacious  double  room  with 
a  large  bay  window  looking  straight  down  McCaul 
Street.  This  fact,  together  with  the  complementary 
fact  that,  when  not  attending  separate  lectures,  where 
one  was  found  the  other  was  usually  seen  not  far  away, 
instigated  some  irreverent  senior,  probably  “Larry 
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Skey,  to  dub  them  ‘the  Twins.”  The  first  was  Arthur 
Lea,  the  second  Sydney  Gould. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  permissible,  for  the  latter,  as 
the  author  of  these  chapters,  to  digress  from  the  direct 
stream  of  the  movement  of  the  Spirit  of  Missions,  which 
he  is  endeavouring  to  trace,  and,  to  recall  some  im¬ 
pressions,  dimmed  perhaps  by  the  lapse  of  years,  of  the 
College  life  and  atmosphere  in  the  midst  of  which  he 
found  himself. 

In  those  days  the  Fathers  and  Founders  of  the 
College  still  imparted  their  personalities  to  its  atmo¬ 
sphere  and  guided  its  destinies  by  their  wide  experience. 
Sir  Casimir  Gzowski  was  President  and  Mr.  Stapleton 
Caldecott,  Treasurer;  while  the  now  Venerable  Presi¬ 
dent,  Mr.  N.  W.  Hoyles,  occupied  the  exalted  position 
of  Critic  of  the  Literary  Society.  In  that  office  he 
criticized  the  first  speech  delivered  by  the  writer  as  a 
Wycliffe  student,  giving  him  useful  and  sound  advice 
which  he  still  remembers  to  his  profit,  and  endeavours 
to  put  into  practice  to  the  benefit  of  his  hearers.  Above 
all,  one  of  the  greatest  Little  Teachers  who  ever  lived, 
diminutive  in  physical  stature  but  a  master  mind  in 
his  chosen  subjects,  the  Rev.  James  Paterson  Sheraton 
was  Principal.  Whatever  facilities  the  writer  may 
possess  in  the  matter  of  the  systematic  arrangement  and 
logical  order  of  reports,  of  which  he  has  to  produce  a 
good  many,  he  owes  to  the  drilling  given  him  by  Dr. 
Sheraton  in  systematic  theology.  Dr.  Sheraton,  in  the 
firmament  of  the  ’ologies,  was  an  astronomer  of  the 
first  rank.  Beginning  with  the  “greater  lights”  he 
proceeded  in  the  merciless  manner,  imposed  by  a  great 
and  unusual  intellect,  to  arrange  them  all — lesser  lights, 
planets  and  satellites — each  in  its  proper  order  and  pro¬ 
cession. 

It  was  a  college  atmosphere  in  which  the  most  hoary 
of  its  graduates  moved  as  venerable  gentlemen  of  from 
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thirty  to  forty  years  of  age.  It  was  an  atmosphere 
intense  with  the  Spirit  of  Missions.  That  the  message 
of  Christ  was  universal,  and  the  field  of  Christ  the  World, 
were  its  instinctive  and  dominant  notes.  The  freshman, 
particularly  if  he  were  of  an  imaginative  quality,  found 
himself  breathing  the  emancipating  and  invigorating 
air  of  the  horizons  of  Christian  life  and  practice.  That 
each  class  of  graduates  should  consecrate  “its  tenth  to 
the  Lord”'  for  missionary  service  in  distant  places  or 
far-away  lands  was  the  normal  expectation.  The  great 
occasions  and  the  great  gatherings  were  the  “farewell 
meetings’’  for  recruits  proceeding  to  the  various  fields. 
The  students,  of  all  years,  freshmen,  juniors,  and 
seniors,  were  ever  reminded  that, 

“The  others  have  buckled  their  armour, 

And  forth  to  the  fight  have  gone,” 
and  were  ever  breathing  the  atmosphere  of  suggestion, 
“who  will  be  the  next  to  volunteer,  and  to  what  field 
will  he  be  sent?  ” 

Those  were  the  days  when  the  Spirit  of  Missions 
moved  within  the  College  in  the  fullness  of  its  creative 
and  directive  power.  Those  were  the  days  when  the 
forces  within  the  College  were  stimulated  and  enlarged 
by  the  great  hearts  and  great  voices  of  the  great  mission¬ 
ary  Bishops — Baldwin  of  Huron  and  Sullivan  of  Algoma. 
In  the  opening  words  of  the  closing  paragraph  of  a 
contemporaneous  Epiphany  Appeal  one  can  both  discern 
the  pen  and  hear  the  impassioned  tones  of  Bishop 
Baldwin,  as  seizing  his  tortured  handkerchief,  he  twisted 
his  mouth  into  one  of  its  many  inimitable  shapes  and 
sent  the  words  of  his  favourite  phrase  ringing  round  the 
Church,  “Brethren,  the  time  is  short;  already  is  heard 
the  sound  of  the  King’s  Chariot  Wheels.”  While  Bishop 
Sullivan  possessed  a  convincing  and  compelling  power 
of  statement  rarely,  if  ever,  equalled  in  the  pulpits  of 
the  Church  of  England  in  Canada. 
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To  return  to  the  twins  and  their  doings.  Each 
signed  the  declaration  of  the  Student  Volunteer  Move¬ 
ment:  “It  is  my  purpose,  God  permitting,  to  become  a 
foreign  missionary.”  The  first  offered  for  service  in 
Japan  and  in  due  time  proceeded  to  that  country.  The 
second,  having  added  the  full  medical  course  to  his 
regular  training,  volunteered  for  Persia  or  Mesopotamia, 
but  was  sent  to  Palestine. 

Arthur  Lea,  after  occupying  various  posts  in  the 
Japan  mission,  and  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  Japanese 
which  places  him,  to-day,  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the 
foreign  masters  of  that  language,  was  consecrated  in 
the  far-famed  Westminster  Abbey  second  Bishop  of 
Kiu-Shiu,  the  southern  of  the  three  main  islands  of  the 
Empire.  In  that  important  post  he  was  faced  by  the 
vital  task  of  establishing  a  church,  on  sound  Japanese 
or  national  principles,  with  very  little  support  in  men 
or  means  from  the  Society  which  founded  the  mission. 
That  task  he  is  accomplishing  with  conspicuous  success. 

The  views,  therefore,  of  the  Right  Reverend  Arthur 
Lea,  concerning  the  primary  motive,  and  controlling  aim 
of  Christian  Missionary  work,  are  of  unusual  merit. 
He  has  recently  stated  them  in  concise  form  as  follows: 

“1.  The  missionary  appears  first  of  all  as  an 
evangelist.  He  begins  his  work  with  diffusive 
evangelism,  and  proclaims  to  the  people  that  there 
is  the  ‘Good  News.’  As  this  diffusive  work  pro¬ 
ceeds  some  individuals  are  spiritually  awakened. 
They  become  inquirers,  and  later,  catechumens; 
and  when  their  knowledge  and  faith  have  grown, 
and  their  submission  to  Christ  evident,  they  are 
baptized.  This  represents  the  first  stage  of  the 
Missionary’s  work. 

“2.  But  baptized  converts  are  not  orphans. 
They  are  children  of  God,  born  into  the  family  and 
fellowship  of  the  Body  of  Christ  in  which  their 
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spiritual  life  is  developed.  As  each  member  ap¬ 
proaches  manhood  spiritual  gifts  appear,  on  the 
basis  of  which  each  finds  his  mission  and  enters 
upon  a  life  of  service  for  God  and  man.  It  is  at 
this  point  that  the  foundations  of  corporate  life 
and  worship  are  laid.  In  the  organization  of  the 
Christians  of  each  community  into  a  family  the 
Missionary  becomes  a  ‘begetter  of  Churches.’  This 
is  the  second  stage. 

“3.  The  third  stage  has  to  do  with  the  dis¬ 
covery,  recognition  and  use  of  special  spiritual 
gifts.  The  great  emissary  of  Christ  to  the  Gentiles 
wrote  to  one  Church,  or  to  a  group  of  Churches  he 
had  founded:  ‘He  gave  some  to  be  apostles;  and 
some,  prophets;  and  some  evangelists;  and  some 
pastors  and  teachers,  for  the  perfecting  of  the 
saints,  unto  the  work  of  ministering,  unto  the 
building  up  of  the  body  of  Christ.”  This  is,  in  like 
manner,  true  of  Mission  Fields  to-day,  and  no 
Missionary  work  is  complete  without  due  provision 
for  the  training  of  a  native  Ministry. 

“4.  But  the  communities  of  converts,  the 
Churches  planted,  are  not  isolated  entities.  They 
fall  naturally  into  regional  groups.  Dioceses  must 
be  organized  and  the  ideals  of  corporate  life,  privilege 
and  responsibility  inculcated.  Corporate  witness 
must  be  given.  The  Synod  must  be  constitutionally 
established  with  the  Clergy  and  Lay  Representa¬ 
tives.  The  Diocese  must  have  its  Pastoral  Board, 
its  Mission  Board,  and  such  other  Boards  and 
Committees  as  are  necessary  to  the  welfare  and 
activities  of  the  whole  body.  This  represents  the 
fourth  stage. 

“5.  The  fifth  and  last  stage  of  Foreign  Mission¬ 
ary  effort  is  reached  when  the  final  steps  are  being 
taken  to  transfer  the  base  of  Missionary  activities 
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and  inspirations  from  the  Mother  Church  or  Society 
to  a  strategic  centre  in  the  Mission  Field.  When 
this  is  done  the  Native  Church  is  prepared  for  a 
Native  Episcopate;  and,  while  contributions  from 
the  Mother  Church  in  men  and  funds  may  continue 
for  a  time,  the  real  task  of  the  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  has  been  completed.  The  Church  has  been 
founded  and  is  ready  to  carry  on  its  own  work  of 
bringing  the  nation  into  subjection  to  Christ.  The 
sacrifices  of  the  Home  Church,  and  the  strategy 
of  the  Missionary  Society  have  been  justified,  and 
the  Missionaries  who  have  given  their  lives  have 
not  ‘run  in  vain.’  Then,  and  only  then,  dare  we 
speak  of  Euthanasia.” 

Sydney  Gould  proceeded  to  Palestine,  by  way  of 
Constantinople  where  he  presented  his  Canadian 
diplomas  in  medicine  and  surgery  to  the  Imperial 
Ottoman  Faculty  of  Medicine,  underwent  a  brief  viva 
voce  examination  and  received  the  necessary  parchments 
entitling  him  to  practice  within  and  throughout  the 
limits  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  He  arrived  at  Beyrout, 
on  the  coast  of  Syria,  on  Christmas  Day,  1897,  landed 
the  following  morning  at  Jaffa  and  reached  Jerusalem 
the  same  evening.  He  was  in  charge,  successively,  of 
the  hospital  at  Nablus,  during  the  absence  on  furlough 
of  the  medical  missionary  in  charge;  of  the  medical 
work  at  Acre,  on  the  coast  of  Galilee;  of  the  similar 
work  in  Gilead,  east  of  the  Jordan;  and  finally  of  St. 
Helena’s  Medical  Mission  and  Nursing  Home  in  con¬ 
nection  with  St.  George’s  Cathedral,  Jerusalem.  At  the 
end  of  September,  1910,  he  was  outside  St.  Helena’s 
Nursing  Home,  not  far  from  the  north-east  corner  of  the 
City,  engaged  in  unpacking  a  new  table  for  surgical 
operations,  when  he  received  the  cable  notifying  him 
of  the  resignation  of  Canon  Tucker,  first  General 
Secretary  of  the  M.S.C.C.,  and  of  his  election  to  that 
office  by  the  Board  of  Management. 
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In  the  sphere  of  Wycliffe  Missions  the  appointment 
of  its  Secretary,  H.  J.  Hamilton,  to  the  staff  of  the 
Mission  in  Japan  was  followed  by  the  selection  of  his 
successor,  T.  R.  O’Meara,  under  whose  guiding  hand  the 
subsequent  developments  were  brought  about.  These 
developments  included  the  changing  and  enlargement 
of  the  Wycliffe  Missions  into  the  Canadian  Church 
Missionary  Society.  The  rapid  extension  of  the  latter’s 
activities  and  responsibilities,  including  the  sending  of 
J.  R.  S.  Boyd  and  W.  C.  White  to  China,  and  R. 
H.  A.  Haslam  to  India;  also  women  missionaries 
to  Persia,  South  America  and  Egypt.  The  sending  of 
these  men  to  the  new  fields  of  China  and  India — leading 
as  it  did  to  the  establishment  of  the  Diocese  in  Honan, 
China,  and  of  the  Kangra  District  in  India — marked 
one  of  the  most  fruitful  periods  in  the  history  of  the 
Spirit  of  Missions  in  the  College.  In  these  connections 
the  following  impressions  submitted  by  R.  H.  A.  Haslam 
are  most  illuminative  and  helpful: 

“1.  Meetings  held  in  connection  with  the  old 
C.C.M.S.  at  times  when  the  Society  was  in  sore 
need  of  funds  to  meet  the  liabilities  of  the  work 
showed  one  how  really  God  honoured  those  men  of 
faith.  One  meeting  held  in  the  schoolroom  of  St. 
Paul’s  Church  at  6  a.m.  was  attended  by  several 
of  the  business  men.  There  was  a  heavy  deficit  to 
be  met.  When  at  prayer  Mr.  T.  Mortimer  came  in 
announcing  the  receipt  of  $1,000  from  an  altogether 
unexpected  quarter.  The  event  gave  great  joy 
and  confidence  and  was  cited  as  an  instance  of  the 
truth  of  Is.  65 :  24. 

“2.  During  nearly  two  years’  travel  as  Field 
Secretary  of  the  C.C.M.S.  I  was  much  impressed 
with  the  practical  truth  of  ‘There  is  that  scattereth 
and  yet  increaseth,’  for  I  found  that  almost  in¬ 
variably  the  Rectors  who  were  leading  their  people 
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to  take  an  interest  in  Foreign  Missions  were  them¬ 
selves  prospering  in  their  parishes.  A  sermon  from 
this  text,  with  illustrations  from  personal  experiences 
in  Canada  led  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Brockville,  to 
undertake  our  support  in  India. 

“3.  Contact  with  some  of  the  Native  Converts 
in  India  who  had  such  mighty  power  in  Prayer, 
especially  Gulu  and  Labho  Mai.  From  these  men 
I  learned  more  of  the  inner  meaning  of  prayer  than 
from  any  other  source. 

“4.  Close  connection  between  prayer  at  home 
and  blessing  on  the  Field.  One  of  the  early  days 
of  Prayer  spent  in  Toronto  by  the  W.A.  resulted 
in  contributions  from  the  Officers  at  Dharmsala  to 
our  Missionary  work  in  Kangra.  The  connection 
was  as  follows:  The  President  of  the  Toronto  W.A. 
wrote  to  ask  if  anything  had  happened  on  a  par¬ 
ticular  day  (on  which  the  W.A.  was  engaged  in 
Prayer).  It  happened  that  that  same  day  I  had 
addressed  a  meeting  of  Officers  in  Dharmsala,  the 
result  of  which  was  that  every  Officer  in  the 
Regiment  except  one  became  a  regular  subscriber 
to  the  work,  and  contributed  in  all  Rupees  1,300  a 
year. 

“5.  But  I  think  one  thing  more  than  any  other 
that  impresses  me  as  a  result  of  missionary  experi¬ 
ence  is  the  breadth  of  outlook  that  Missionary  work 
gives  one  not  only  on  the  world  but  on  the  message 
of  the  Gospel,  for  it  reveals  the  far-reaching  prin¬ 
ciples  and  power  of  the  message  of  Christianity  not 
only  as  effecting  changed  lives,  but  especially 
awakening  nations.” 

The  supplies  of  scriptures  and  devotional  literature 
have  received  important  additions  through  Whittaker’s 
translations  into  the  Eskimo  tongue,  and  those  of 
Sadleir  into  Araucanian. 
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The  International  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association 
during  the  period  we  are  reviewing,  extended  its  work 
into  all  the  great  centres  of  the  chief  mission  fields, 
and  enrolled  the  following  men  of  Wycliffe:  W.  J. 
Southam  and  W.  E.  Taylor  to  China;  Perry  Park  and 
Leonard  Dixon  to  India,  where  the  latter  still  carries 
on  his  most  interesting  and  valuable  work  in  connection 
with  the  ancient  Church  on  the  coast  of  Malabar, 
founded,  according  to  tradition,  by  the  Apostle  St. 
Thomas. 

The  important  area  of  our  “fellow-Christians”  over¬ 
seas  enlisted  the  sympathies  and  services  of  A.  C.  S. 
Trivett  at  Hankow  and  Shanghai,  China;  and  of 
W.  F.  Barfoot  at  Ipoh  in  the  Federated  Malay  States. 

The  reflex  influence  of  the  activities  of  graduates  in 
the  Overseas  fields  is  seen  in  the  number  who  have 
come  from  such  fields  for  training  in  the  College.  These 
include:  M.  N.  Abraham,  now  Suffragan  Metropolitan 
Bishop  of  the  Mar  Thoma  Syrian  Church  of  Malabar, 
also  T.  B.  Verghese  from  the  same  community;  with 
P.  G.  Kawai,  P.  Y.  Matsui,  S.  T.  Yamasaki,  N.  Fukada, 
B.  N.  Azuma,  M.  S.  Murao,  T.  Kobayashi,  M.  Naga- 
takiya,  all  from  Japan;  and  L.  T.  Hwang  from  China. 

Mention  of  the  first  General  Secretary  of  the  M.S.C.C. 
reminds  us,  forcibly,  of  the  fact  that  while  we  have  been 
tracing  the  goings  of  the  Spirit  of  Missions  in  the  lives 
of  the  earlier  graduates  of  Wycliffe  College,  the  same 
spirit  had  been  moving  with  renewing  and  constructive 
power  in  the  Church  at  large.  The  achievement  of 
political  Confederation  in  1867  was  followed  by  one  of 
its  conditions,  the  construction  of  a  great  transcon¬ 
tinental  railway  system,  the  C.P.R.,  and,  at  a  later 
date,  by  its  inevitable  sequel,  the  formation  of  the 
General  Synod  for  the  whole  Church  of  England  in  the 
Dominion.  The  first  canon,  or  law,  adopted  by  the 
General  Synod  provided  for  the  supersession  of  the 
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Missionary  Society,  the  D.  &  F.M.S.  of  the  Provincial 
Synod  of  Eastern  Canada,  by  the  Missionary  Society  of 
the  Church  of  England  in  Canada,  the  M.S.C.C. 

The  Rev.  T.  R.  O’Meara,  as  Secretary  of  the 
C.C.M.S.,  exhibited  a  wise  discernment  of  the  changed 
conditions  established  through  the  formation  of  the 
General  Synod  and  of  the  M.S.C.C.  Up  to  this  time, 
in  the  history  under  review,  the  Spirit  of  Missions  had 
moved  in  the  centrifugal  aspects  of  its  power,  separating 
and  sending  the  men  of  Wycliffe  to  the  wide  and  widely- 
sundered  fields  already  described.  It  now  exhibited  its 
necessary  reciprocal,  a  centripetal  force  of  understanding 
and  unity  in  the  missionary  organization  and  councils 
of  the  Church.  This  reciprocal  and  centripetal  action 
came  to  fruition  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Manage¬ 
ment,  M.S.C.C.,  held  on  Friday,  April  24th,  1903,  in 
the  Cronyn  Hall,  London,  when  a  basis  of  union  of  the 
C.C.M.S.  with  the  M.S.C.C.  was  mutually  and  unani¬ 
mously  adopted,  and  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Management,  moved,  as  we  believe,  by  the  same  Spirit 
rose  and  sang : 

“Praise  God  from  Whom  all  blessings  flow, 

Praise  Him  all  creatures  here  below, 

Praise  Him  above  ye  Heavenly  Host, 

Praise  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost.” 

In  this  way  the  vitalizing  and  fructifying  stream  of 
the  Spirit  of  Missions,  in  the  history  of  Wycliffe  College, 
was  brought  into  the  official  and  united  missionary 
organization  of  the  Church,  contributing,  in  no  small 
degree,  to  that  increase  in  vision,  opportunity  and 
power,  which  has  distinguished  the  latter  during  the 
first  twenty-five  years  of  its  history.  The  further  course 
of  the  Stream  of  Life  we  are  tracing  lies,  in  consequence, 
within  the  official  organization  of  the  Church. 

Unity  in  missionary  organization  and  ranks  at  the 
base  led  in  a  natural  and  inevitable  manner  to  a  corre- 
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sponding  unity  of  organization  and  administration  in 
the  field.  This  began  in  the  year  1908  and  has  proceeded 
in  an  orderly  and  progressive  manner  down  to  the 
present  time. 

In  April,  1907,  the  Conference  of  the  whole  Anglican 
Communion  in  China  and  Hongkong  adopted  a  resolu¬ 
tion  appealing  to  the  Church  of  England  and  in  Canada 
“to  join  in  the  extension  of  Christ’s  Kingdom  in  China 
by  sending  a  Bishop  and  Clergy  to  undertake  work  in 
one  of  the  provinces  in  which  there  is  at  present  no 
missionary  work  of  this  communion.”  The  result  was 
the  foundation  of  the  diocese  in  Honan,  with  the  election 
and  consecration  of  the  Rev.  W.  C.  White,  of  the 
Wycliffe  Class  of  1897,  as  its  first  Bishop.  The  list  of 
names  forming  the  members  of  his  devoted  and  able 
staff  includes  those  of  Rev.  W.  M.  Trivett,  G.  Napier 
Smith,  and  G.  A.  Andrew.  Among  the  splendid  build¬ 
ings  of  the  diocese  two  are  noteworthy,  and  are  linked 
closely  with  the  Spirit  of  Missions  in  Wycliffe  College. 
The  first  is  Trinity  Church,  Kaifeng,  erected  by  Mr.  W. 
H.  Wiggs  of  Quebec,  a  lifelong  friend  and  supporter 
and  a  member  of  the  College  Council.  The  other  is 
the  equally  splendid  St.  Paul’s  Hospital,  Kweiteh, 
erected  by  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Toronto,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Rev.  Canon  Cody,  the  distinguished 
member  of  the  class  of  1893. 

The  General  Synod  of  the  Anglican  Communion  in 
Japan,  the  Sei  Kokwai,  met  in  Tokyo  in  April,  1911,  and 
resolved,  “That,  for  the  further  development  in  Japan 
of  the  Missionary  operations  of  the  Church  of  Canada, 
the  time  has  come  when  that  Church  should  be  urged 
to  appoint  a  missionary  Bishop.”  The  Board  of  Manage¬ 
ment,  at  its  meeting  held  at  London,  September  4th, 
1911,  responded  to  this  invitation,  and  accepted  the 
establishment  from  the  Sei  Kokwai  of  the  diocese  in 
Mid -Japan.  This  action  was  followed  by  the  election  of 
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the  Rev.  H.  J.  Hamilton  of  the  class  of  1887  and  his 
consecration  in  the  Cathedral  at  Quebec.  The  spirit 
of  unity  in  personnel,  organization,  and  administration, 
so  happily  consummated  at  home,  was  thus  extended  to 
Japan  and  the  whole  of  the  activities  in  that  land,  of 
the  Church  in  Canada,  concentrated  under  one  of  the 
sons  of  Wycliffe,  who  had  been  a  leader  in  all  the  mission¬ 
ary  activities  of  the  College,  and  now  became  the  first 
Bishop  of  the  Second  Diocese  Overseas. 

At  the  same  meeting  of  the  Board  plans  were  sub¬ 
mitted  for  the  unifying  and  extension  of  the  mission 
interests  in  India  by  the  taking  over  of  the  Kangra 
District  as  our  special  area.  Action  was  deferred  until 
the  next  meeting,  when  the  transfer  of  the  District 
from  the  C.M.S.  was  formally  accepted,  and  the  Rev. 
R.  H.  A.  Haslam,  of  the  class  of  1900,  appointed  its 
first  Secretary-Treasurer.  In  the  subsequent  work  of 
laying  down  the  lines  of  activity  which  have  brought 
the  mission  to  its  present  position  of  efficiency  he  had 
as  his  colleagues  W.  A.  Earp  and  F.  S.  Ford,  both  of 
whom  graduated  from  Wycliffe  in  the  year  nineteen 
hundred  and  twelve.  The  most  recent  recruit  to  the 
staff  of  the  mission  belonged  to  the  class  of  1926,  C.  R. 
H.  Wilkinson. 

The  history  of  each  of  these  dioceses  has  been  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  wise  leadership,  and  by  the  happy  and 
loyal  co-operation  of  the  Canadian  members  of  the 
Missions  who  represent  other  Colleges  or  other  Schools 
of  Christian  thought  and  conviction.  The  results,  in 
each  case,  have  been  gratifying  and  similar;  steady 
growth  accompanied  by  a  remarkable  increase  in  the 
numbers  and  strength  of  the  native  clergy.  In  the  case 
of  Mid-Japan  the  organization  of  the  General  and 
Diocesan  Synods  had  been  set  up  before  the  formation 
of  our  diocese.  In  that  of  Honan  the  Bishop  and  his 
fellow  labourers  were  faced  from  the  beginning  with  the 
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task  of  establishing  the  Church  upon  a  local  or  indigenous 
basis.  In  this  great  work  they  have  been  eminently 
successful.  The  diocese  in  Honan  now  possesses  a  local 
Church  organization,  which  gives  promise  of  with¬ 
standing,  successfully,  the  varied  and  violent  strains 
inseparable  from  the  prevailing  condition  of  tumults 
and  civil  war. 

At  home  a  similar  process  was  applied,  successively, 
to  the  “work  among  Jews  in  Canada,”  when  D.  B. 
Langford,  who  graduated  in  1915,  became  first  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Anglican  Mission  to  the  Jews  in  Toronto; 
to  the  work  among  Canadian  Indians,  the  Residential 
Schools  and  Missions,  the  latter  being  administered  by 
the  diocese  concerned  and  the  former  by  the  M.S.C.C. 
Among  the  Wycliffe  Principals  of  the  Residential 
Schools  are:  A.  J.  Vale,  of  Hay  River;  J.  H.  Gibson,  of 
Chapleau;  F.  M.  R.  Gibney,  of  the  Blackfoot  Reserve; 
W.  Barlow,  of  Carcross;  and  J.  F.  J.  Marshall,  of  Sioux 
Lookout.  The  reorganized  “Mission  to  Orientals 
resident  in  Canada”  is  the  only  important  mission 
sphere  in  which  no  Wycliffe  graduate  has  had  a  part. 

The  record  of  the  work  among  the  Indians  of  the 
northern  half  of  British  Columbia,  within  the  borders 
of  the  great  diocese  of  Caledonia,  forms  a  stirring 
chapter  in  the  history  of  Christian  Missions.  On  the 
retirement  in  1904  of  the  veteran  first  Bishop  of  the 
diocese,  the  Right  Rev.  William  Ridley,  the  post  was 
offered  to,  and  accepted  by,  the  Rev.  F.  H.  DuVernet 
of  the  Wycliffe  Class  of  1880,  formerly  Professor  of 
Homiletics  and  Pastoral  Theology  in  the  College,  and, 
at  the  time  of  his  appointment,  Rector  of  St.  John’s 
Church,  West  Toronto.  Transferred  from  an  atmosphere 
of  college  and  parochial  life  in  eastern  Canada,  Bishop 
DuVernet  entered  upon  his  new  duties  and  strange 
surroundings  with  an  indefatigable  zeal  and  singleness 
of  purpose  which  made  him  a  worthy  successor  of  the 
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great  Ridley.  At  the  time  Bishop  DuVernet  took  charge 
of  his  immense  diocese  it  was  still  in  its  primitive  con¬ 
dition.  He  presided  over  its  welfare  during  the  period  of 
the  building  of  the  National  Transcontinental  Railway, 
with  the  founding  and  development  of  Prince  Rupert 
and  most  of  the  other  existing  centres  of  white  popula¬ 
tion.  On  the  formation  of  the  ecclesiastical  province 
of  British  Columbia  he  was  elected  first  Metropolitan 
of  the  province  and  Archbishop  of  Caledonia.  At  his 
death,  in  1924,  he  was  awarded  by  all  classes  and  creeds 
a  spontaneous  expression  of  affection  and  honour,  such 
as  it  is  the  lot  of  few  men,  in  positions  of  responsibility, 
to  deserve  and  to  receive. 

Among  the  many  projects  of  Bishop  DuVernet  the 
founding  of  the  two  Coastal  Missions — the  Prince  Rupert 
Coast  Mission  and  the  Massett  Inlet  Mission — occupied 
a  prominent  place.  The  work  of  W.  F.  Rushbrook  as 
Captain  of  the  Northern  Cross  of  the  Prince  Rupert 
Coast  Mission,  and  that  of  J.  Gillett,  as  Captain  of  the 
Western  Hope,  Massett  Inlet  Mision,  has  been  of 
inestimable  value,  and  will  be  remembered  and  treasured 
long  after  both  these  Skippers  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
have  followed  their  great  Leader  and  Bishop  into  “the 
joy  of  their  Lord.”  The  place  which  these  missions 
occupied  in  the  Archbishop’s  affections  is  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  he  rarely  gave  an  address,  on  his  diocese, 
without  describing  their  activities,  and  stating  that  the 
lonely  settlers  and  others  on  the  coast  were  accustomed 
to  take  the  initial  letters,  Prince  Rupert  Coast  Mission, 
and  change  its  title  into  the  assertion,  “Parson  Rush- 
brooke  Comes  Monthly.”  Other  graduates  of  Wycliffe 
on  the  present  staff  of  the  diocese  are  T.  J.  Marsh  of 
Hay  River  fame,  J.  H.  Kerr,  and  the  Venerable  G.  A. 
Rix,  Archdeacon  and  Administrator. 

Farther  south  Alan  Greene  has  carried  on  similar 
work  as  Captain  of  the  “Rendezvous,”  in  a  large  area 
of  the  Columbia  Coast  Mission. 
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In  the  region  of  James  Bay  the  name  and  record  of 
R.  J.  Renison  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  roll  of 
honour  of  those  who  have  loved  and  understood  the 
Canadian  Indian  and  ministered  to  him,  of  the  things 
of  the  Gospel,  in  his  own  language. 

The  last  great  area,  the  work  among  the  Eskimo, 
to  be  brought  under  the  principle  of  unification  is  one 
which  in  its  western  part  has  occupied  already  a  pro¬ 
minent  place  in  this  sketch.  We  have  not,  as  yet, 
traced  the  Spirit  of  Missions,  as  exemplified  in  the  lives 
of  the  men  of  Wycliffe,  into  the  equally  great  and 
important  regions  of  the  Eastern  Arctic. 

In  the  year  1909  A.  L.  Fleming  interrupted  his 
college  course,  which  he  completed  in  1916,  in  order 
that  he  might  accompany  the  veteran  Arctic  missionary, 
the  Rev.  E.  J.  Peck,  into  the  far  north  and  found  a  new 
station  for  the  Eskimo  at  Lake  Harbour  on  the  southern 
shore  of  Baffin’s  Land.  Here  he  was  on  most  arduous 
but,  in  a  sense,  on  consecrated  ground.  Members  of  the 
third  expedition,  in  1578,  of  Sir  Martin  Frobisher, 
landed  on  more  than  one  occasion  on  the  bleak  eastern 
shores  and  ascended  the  highest  hill  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  “where  they  also  made  many  crosses  of  stone  in 
token  that  Christians  had  been  there.”  In  the  same 
company  was  “Master  Wolfall,  a  learned  man  appointed 
by  Her  Majesty’s  Council  to  be  their  minister  who 
refused  not  to  take  in  hand  this  painful  voyage  for  the 
only  care  he  had  to  save  souls.  Master  Wolfall  preached  a 
godly  sermon,  which,  being  ended,  he  celebrated  also  a 
communion  upon  the  land."  This  first  celebration  of  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  present  Dominion  of  Canada  took  place  in  Baffin’s 
Land  in  the  region  of  Frobisher’s  Bay.  At  Lake  Harbour 
Fleming  founded  one  of  the  best  appointed  and  success¬ 
ful  mission  stations  in  the  whole  of  the  Arctic.  In  this 
instance  again  the  wealth  of  our  subject  overburdens 
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our  space.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  one  extract 
as  follows : 

“Some  hours  after  sunset  a  soft  chuckle  from 
the  Eskimo  driving  the  sledge  aroused  me  from  my 
soliloquizing,  and  looking  in  the  direction  indicated 
I  perceived  some  faint  little  yellow  lights  on  a  hill 
above  the  level  of  the  ground  ice.  The  sight  was 
most  welcome  and  inviting  for  it  suggested  warmth 
and  comfort,  food  and  drink,  such  as  can  be  found 
amongst  the  Eskimo.  There  was  now  little  time 
or  inclination  for  poetical  reflection,  since  the  night 
was  cold,  the  wind  cutting,  and  the  ‘inner  man’ 
complained  bitterly  of  neglect.  We  were  met  at 
the  ground  ice  by  the  three  leading  men  of  the 
village,  and  very  soon  the  sledge,  with  its  load,  was 
taken  safely  over  the  tide-made  shelf  of  the  ice¬ 
foot,  and  stood  at  the  door  of  a  newly  built  hut 
of  snow,  clean  and  white.  There  was  now  much 
bustle  and  hurrying  of  feet  as  everyone  came  out 
to  shake  hands  with  ‘  Innooktaksub  ’  and  lend  a 
hand  in  getting  the  hut  made  ready  for  habitation. 
The  sleeping  platform  was  spread  with  deerskins, 
and  a  crescent-shaped  stone  lamp,  whose  concavity 
had  been  filled  with  crushed  seal  blubber  to  feed 
the  line  of  dried  moss  (i.e.,  the  wick)  gave  a  flickering 
light  which  threw  grotesque  shadows  dancing  round 
the  walls.  The  smoke  and  oily  stench  which  per¬ 
vaded  the  air  so  strongly  made  me  realize  that  I 
was  living  once  more  with  Innoeet,  i.e.,  THE 
PEOPLE. 

“The  time  spent  at  the  camp  was  most  interest¬ 
ing  and  helpful.  I  was  at  once  able  to  get  into 
close  touch  with  the  Eskimo  at  school,  at  services, 
and  in  their  own  dwellings  when  visiting  them. 
After  all  there  is  nothing  like  personal  contact  and 
simple  heart  to  heart  talks.  As  Prof.  Henry 
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Drummond  points  out,  ‘It  is  the  man  who  is  the 
missionary,  it  is  not  his  words.’  That  is  why  we 
plead  so  much  for  prayer.” 

At  Lake  Harbour  A.  L.  Fleming  was  succeeded  by 
Blevin  Atkinson.  In  1925  two  recruits  joined  the 
mission  in  the  persons  of  F.  H.  Gibbs  appointed  to 
Point  Harrison  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Hudson  Bay, 
and  C.  H.  Jenkins  appointed  to  Pangnirtung  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  Baffin’s  Land.  The  most  recent  recruit 
is  B.  P.  Smyth,  who,  like  Fleming,  Atkinson  and  Gibbs, 
has  responded  to  an  urgent  appeal  for  help  at  the  cost 
of  interrupting  his  College  Course,  and  is  going  North 
this  summer  to  open  a  new  station  on  the  Western 
coast  of  Hudson  Bay. 

It  is  the  whole  region  of  this  great  and  gracious  work 
in  the  western  and  eastern  Arctics,  which,  in  agreement 
and  co-operation  with  the  Bishops  concerned,  has  now, 
1927,  been  brought  under  the  organization  of  the  Arctic 
Mission  Fund,  with  A.  L.  Fleming  as  the  first  Arch¬ 
deacon  of  the  Arctic. 

During  the  course  of  this  chapter  we  have  followed 
the  Spirit  of  Missions  in  the  College  as  it  separated  men 
among  its  graduates  and  directed  them  to  various 
fields:  Japan,  China,  Palestine,  South  America,  India, 
across  the  seas,  and  to  the  remote  Indian  missions  in 
the  regions  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Eskimo,  in  our 
own  land.  Contemporaneously  with  these  expressions 
and  expansions  of  the  missionary  spirit,  wide  and  great 
changes  were  taking  place  in  the  unsettled  areas,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  prairie  provinces,  of  the  Dominion.  The 
vastness  of  the  development  in  question  has,  like  many 
other  things,  been  obscured  and  thrown  out  of  per¬ 
spective  by  the  intervening  cataclysm  of  the  Great 
War. 

The  lists  of  graduates  given  in  the  Calendars  of 
Wycliffe  reflect  in  an  interesting  way  the  opening  up  of 
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the  W  est  and  North.  The  Calendar  for  1887  reports 
one  graduate  in  Algoma,  and  none  further  west.  That 
for  1897  gives  a  special  list  of  “graduates  in  the  Mission 
Field,”  including  E.  F.  Hockley,  at  McLeod,  N.W.T. ; 
T.  J.  Marsh  and  I.  O.  Stringer,  in  Mackenzie  River; 
with  C.  R.  Weaver  at  Wabuskaw,  Athabasca.  The  list 
for  1907  reports  21  graduates  as  working  west  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  with  the  exception  of  those  mentioned  in 
the  next  preceding  sentence,  these  are  no  longer  grouped 
with  missionaries  in  the  Overseas  Fields.  The  Calendar 
for  1917  returns  41,  and  that  for  1925  gives  54,  as 
working  west  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  first  five  years  of  this  century  were  the  years  of 
the  discovery,  from  the  agricultural  standpoint,  of  the 
wealth  of  the  great  plains.  The  advance  guard  of  the 
oncoming  hosts  of  settlers  was  the  famous  all-British 
Barr  Colony  1903.  Of  this  colony  and  the  part  played 
in  it  by  a  graduate  of  the  College,  Bishop  Montgomery, 
Secretary  of  the  S.P.G.,  wrote:  “When  the  noted  Barr 
Colony  of  immigrants  was  deserted  by  their  leader, 
Mr.  Lloyd,  who  was  one  of  the  party,  took  charge  of  it, 
gave  them  heart  to  persevere,  conducted  them  from 
Saskatoon,  where  he  found  them,  to  what  is  now  rightly 
called  Lloydminster.  There  I  learned  how  the  Arch¬ 
deacon  and  his  plucky  wife  worked  all  the  winter  for 
the  whole  community.  They  put  up  a  big  tent,  they 
cooked  in  the  evenings  for  the  young  bachelors,  they 
started  concerts  and  services,  they  played  games,  they 
encouraged  those  who  began  to  lose  heart,  arguing  with 
them  that  the  first  winter  was  the  worst  time  for  them, 
and  that  matters  would  begin  to  improve  with  experience 
and  after  they  had  begun  to  understand  the  climate.” 

The  main  body,  however,  was  at  hand.  On  the  12th 
of  May,  1907,  the  Empress  of  Ireland  landed  at  Quebec, 
1,500  third  class  passengers;  the  Lake  Manitoba,  1,800; 
the  Lake  Michigan,  2,100;  the  Pretorian,  500;  the 
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Tunisian,  1,500;  the  Kensington,  1,200;  the  Parisian, 
763.  In  one  day  9,336  immigrants  landed,  most  of 
whom  were  going  west.  In  the  first  four  months  of 
1907,  80,000  persons  came  into  Canada.  Then  followed 
Archdeacon  Lloyd’s  spectacular  and  effective  appeal  in 
England  for  50  catechists,  for  5  superintending  clergy, 
for  50  little  prairie  churches,  known  as  Canterbury 
Cathedrals,  and  for  50  Lambeth  Palaces  in  the  form  of 
12X20  parsonage  shacks.  What  the  arrival  of  these 
reinforcements  meant  let  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese 
declare.  "We  are  now  able,”  he  said,  "to  gather  our 
people  together  for  worship,  to  visit  them  in  their 
scattered  homes,  and  to  give  them  the  ministrations  of 
the  Church.  This  time  last  year  we  numbered  twenty- 
six  clergy  and  nine  licensed  catechists.  Now  our  list 
shows  thirty-two  clergy  and  sixty-three  catechists.” 
The  training  of  these  catechists  for  the  ministry  led 
directly  and  inevitably  to  the  re-opening  of  Emmanuel 
College  at  Prince  Albert,  and,  on  the  establishment  of 
the  provincial  University  at  Saskatoon,  its  transfer  to 
that  centre  under  the  Principalship,  successively,  of 
Archdeacon  Lloyd,  of  Archdeacon  Dewdney,  and  W.  T. 
Hallam,  all  graduates  of  Wycliffe. 

G.  E.  Lloyd  subsequently  resigned  his  Archdeaconry, 
and,  returning  to  England,  founded  the  "Fellowship  of 
the  Maple  Leaf  ”  for  the  supply  of  teachers  with  suitable 
religious  knowledge  and  convictions  for  the  day  schools 
on  the  prairies.  A.  D.  Dewdney  was  appointed  to 
succeed  him  in  the  work  of  the  Archdeaconry.  Both 
received  the  due  recognition  of  their  work  in  advance¬ 
ment  to  the  episcopate.  G.  E.  Lloyd  to  the  Bishopric 
of  Saskatchewan  and  A.  D.  Dewdney  to  Keewatin. 

Among  other  graduates  who  have  shared  worthily  in 
the  mission  work  of  the  Church  in  the  lonely  placeg 
of  Western  and  Northern  Canada,  appear  the  nameg 
of  J.  N.  Blodgett,  C.  S.  Ferguson,  and  T.  W.  Scot^. 
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as  superintendents  of  the  Caron-Herbert  Mission  diocese 
of  Qu’Appelle;  C.  W.  McKim,  General  Missionary,  with 
G.  W.  Fisher,  Cumberland  House,  and  A.  Fraser,  the 
Pas,  of  the  diocese  of  Saskatchewan;  J.  Lofthouse, 
General  Missioner,  L.  Garrett,  J.  F.  J.  Marshall,  L.  C. 
Secrett,  diocese  of  Keewatin;  J.  A.  Shirley,  J.  A.  Davies, 
C.  Swanson,  of  the  Yukon;  with  W.  Gibson,  of  Mac¬ 
kenzie  River;  and  C.  S.  Quarterman,  C.  Weaver, 
A.  S.  White,  of  the  diocese  of  Athabasca. 

We  have  now  traced  in  brief  and  rapid  outline  the 
leadings  of  the  Spirit  of  Missions  in  the  hearts  and  lives 
of  some  of  those  graduates  of  Wycliffe  College  who  have 
engaged  in  the  work  of  the  more  distant  mission  fields 
of  Canada  and  the  non-Christian  world.  We  have 
followed  their  footsteps  to  Japan,  the  land  of  the  Rising 
Sun ;  to  the  regions  of  the  Midnight  Sun,  the  home  of  the 
far  northern  Indians  and  Eskimo;  to  the  centre  of 
China;  to  the  slopes  of  the  Himalayas  in  North  India 
and  to  the  ancient  church  of  St.  Thomas  in  the  South; 
to  the  neglected  Indian  tribes  of  the  neglected  continent 
of  South  America;  to  the  villages  and  waysides  of  the 
Land  hallowed  by  the  presence  of  the  One  Who  uttered 
His  message  with  a  new  and  compelling  authority  and 
went  about  doing  good.  We  have  seen,  also,  that  the 
contribution  of  the  College,  through  its  graduates,  to 
the  needs  of  the  people  and  to  the  growth  of  the  Church 
in  the  sparsely  settled  parts  of  our  own  country,  has 
been  of  no  inconsiderable  or  meagre  character.  For  all 
these  evidences  of  the  presence  and  power  of  the  Spirit 
of  Missions,  we,  in  this  year  of  Jubilee,  bless  God  and 
remember  with  gratitude  the  Fathers  and  Founders  of 
Wycliffe. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  reference  was  made 
to  the  principles  which  were  adopted  as  the  basis  of  the 
teaching  of  the  College.  It  was  noted  also  that  the 
Missionary  principle  was  not  included  in  a  declaratory 
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form  in  the  number,  but  was,  and  is,  inherent  in  them. 
From  this  inherency  we  may  now  trace  certain  inevitable 
results.  The  first  of  these  results  was  the  certainty  and 
naturalness  with  which  the  missionary  principle  arose 
and  asserted  its  place  and  function  in  the  life  of  the 
College.  The  second  result  was  the  acceptance,  by  the 
general  constituency  of  the  College,  of  these  resultant 
and  additional  obligations  as  the  natural  and  normal 
expression  of  its  fundamental  instincts  and  life.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  in  those  days  Wycliffe  College 
was  an  infant  institution  struggling  to  maintain  its 
existence.  It  was  dependent,  in  a  very  literal  sense,  for 
its  financial  daily  bread  upon  the  daily  generosity  of 
those  who  believed  in  its  cause  and  were  prepared  to 
make  daily  sacrifices  for  its  support.  Yet,  as  far  as  the 
writer  can  remember,  or  discover,  there  was  no  suggestion 
that  this  infant  institution  by  extending  the  movements 
of  its  struggling  limbs  across  the  seas  would  overtax  its 
feeble  strength.  No  harassing  objections  were  made  to 
the  effect  that  money  sent  out  of  the  Wycliffe  constitu¬ 
ency  for  support  of  missionary  work  abroad  would 
diminish  the  limited  supply  of  meal  in  the  barrel  required 
for  the  daily  sustenance  of  the  College  at  home.  Every¬ 
where,  and  among  all,  the  inevitableness  and  the 
naturalness  of  the  missionary  principle  was  recognized, 
and  the  scriptural  admonition  “there  is  that  scattereth 
and  yet  increaseth  ”  accepted  and  followed  with  cheerful 
hearts  and  a  common  mind. 

An  endeavour  to  state,  in  concrete  form,  the  effect 
of  these  things  upon  the  history  of  the  College,  is  at 
once  futile  and  expedient.  Futile,  because  the  forces 
and  processes  of  life  cannot  be  reduced  to  the  form  and 
results  of  a  mathematical  equation.  Expedient,  because 
the  spontaneous  character  and  nutritive  power  of  the 
presence  and  activities  of  the  Spirit  of  Missions  in  the 
life  of  the  College  are  so  manifest  that  to  ignore  them 
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is  to  leave  out  of  count  some  of  the  most  vital  of  its 
formative  and  directive  influences.  The  facts,  there¬ 
fore,  compel  us  to  make  certain  general  conclusions,  as 
follows:  that  the  inherency  of  the  missionary  principle 
in  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  College  affirms  and 
attests  the  fundamentally  scriptural  character  of  those 
principles;  that  evangelical  Christianity  is  naturally  and 
inevitably  evangelistic  Christianity;  that  the  riches  in 
these  respects  of  the  College  inheritance  from  the  past 
fifty  years  must  be  preserved  and  developed  as  elements 
essential  to  its  growth  and  usefulness  in  the  future. 

In  the  ultimate  analysis  it  was  the  conviction  of  the 
privileges  and  responsibilities  of  “a  royal  priesthood” — 
ministerial  in  good  works,  sacrificial  in  service — resident 
in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  the  supporters  of  Wycliffe 
College,  which  made  possible  the  record  of  its  graduates 
in  the  mission  fields  at  home  and  abroad.  To  that 
conviction  and  to  those  supporters  the  final  tribute  of 
this  chapter  is  due  and  is  paid. 

“He  shewed  me 

A  pure  RIVER  OF  WATER  OF  LIFE, 

Clear  as  crystal, 

Proceeding  out  of  the  throne  of  God, 

And  of  the  Lamb, 

In  the  midst  of  the  street  of  it, 

And  on  either  side  of  the  river, 

Was  there  the  tree  of  life, 

And  the  leaves  of  the  tree,  were  for 
THE  HEALING  OF  THE  NATIONS.” 


CHAPTER  VII 


OTHER  MEN  AND  OTHER  FIELDS 
By  a  Graduate 

THE  duty  assigned  the  writer  of  this  chapter  is  that 
of  carrying  the  theme  of  “Personality  and 
Service”  into  the  sphere  of  graduate  life  and 
activity.  Since  in  doing  so,  while  following  the  in¬ 
structions  in  general  of  the  Committee  on  Literature,  he 
must  deal  in  a  selective  and  descriptive  capacity  with 
certain  of  his  fellow  graduates,  it  has  seemed  good  to 
him,  and  good  to  the  members  of  the  Committee,  that 
he  should  hide  the  feeble  and  inadequate  glow  of  his 
candle  under  the  bushel  of  a  nom  de  plume. 

Principal  Sheraton,  at  the  Convocation  held  on 
Friday,  June  1st,  1883,  describing  the  members  of  the 
graduating  class,  said:  “Mr.  G.  M.  Wrong,  B.A.,  has 
taken  concurrently  the  metaphysical  honour  course  in 
the  University  of  Toronto  and  the  theological  course 
here.  In  the  former  he  has  maintained  throughout  a 
very  high  place.  In  his  work  here  he  has  been  signally 
successful.  Only  rare  powers  of  application  could  have 
enabled  him  to  achieve  this  double  success.’/  On  a 
similar  occasion,  in  the  next  year,  the  Principal  added: 
“The  Rev.  G.  M.  Wrong,  B.A.,  graduate  in  honours  of 
the  University  of  Toronto,  has  discharged  with  marked 
ability  the  duties  of  lecturer  in  Ecclesiastical  History 
and  Liturgies.  As  he  is  not  present  with  us,  having 
sailed  for  England,  I  can  speak  the  more  freely  of  the 
high  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  and  the  great  promise 
he  gives  that,  if  life  and  strength  are  spared  to  him, 
he  will  prove  a  master  in  the  study  to  which  he  has 
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devoted  himself,  and  an  honour  to  Wycliffe  College.” 

The  prophecy  made  by  the  Revered  Principal  has 
been  richly  fulfilled.  On  the  death  of  the  late  Sir  Daniel 
Wilson,  G.  M.  Wrong  was  appointed  to  the  Chair  of 
History  in  the  University,  and  is  now  known  far  and 
wide  as  the  erudite  professor,  whose  stores  of  learning 
are  equalled  only  by  his  powers  of  teaching.  This 
appointment  carried  G.  M.  Wrong,  in  the  days  of  his 
early  manhood,  out  of  the  immediate  spheres  of  clerical 
life  and  activity,  but  we  cannot  forget  that  he  has 
indeed  proved  “himself  a  master  in  the  study  to  which 
he  has  devoted  himself  and  an  honour  to  Wycliffe 
College.”  Therefore  we  have  departed  from  the  strict 
chronological  order  and  accorded  him  a  place  of  honour 
at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter. 

If  the  “man  in  the  street”  possessing  some  knowledge 
of  Church  affairs  was  ashed  to  name  two  of  the  most 
representative  of  the  early  graduates  of  Wycliffe  College 
he  would  probably  answer  without  hesitation:  “Canon 
Dyson  Hague  and  Archdeacon  Armitage.”  Unlike  in 
some  respects,  they  share  many  characteristics  in 
common,  particularly  a  fearless  adherence  to  the 
theological  principles  they  hold,  and  a  resolute  champion¬ 
ship,  under  all  conditions,  and  in  all  places,  of  their 
Alma  Mater.  They  also  share  the  honour  of  the  rector¬ 
ship  of  the  oldest  Church  in  the  Dominion,  St.  Paul’s, 
Halifax,  of  which  Dyson  Hague  was,  and  W.  J.  Armitage 
is  now,  the  incumbent. 

Both  of  them  have  been  members  of  most  sessions  of 
the  General  Synod,  and  have  been  appointed  to  its 
more  important  Committees,  including  the  Committee 
to  prepare  a  new  Hymn  Book,  in  connection  with  which 
the  musical  and  literary  gifts  of  Dyson  Hague  made 
contributions  of  great  value;  and  the  Committee  for 
the  revision  of  the  Prayer  Book  on  which  both  did 
yeoman  service.  The  General  Synod  recognized  the 
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work  of  Archdeacon  Armitage  as  Secretary  of  the 
Committee  by  resolving: 

“That  this  Synod  most  heartily  expresses  its 
appreciation  of  the  unfailing  courtesy  and  efficiency 
of  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  of  Halifax  as  Secretary 
of  the  Committee  on  Prayer  Book  Revision, 
Adaptation  and  Enrichment;  that  he  be  appointed 
Custodian  of  the  Revised  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  and  authorized  to  supervise  the  publication 
of  the  same,  and  to  certify  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
text;  and  that  an  honorarium  of  $200  be  given  to 
him  as  a  slight  recognition  of  our  appreciation  of 
his  invaluable  services.” 

In  addition  to  platform  and  pulpit  gifts  of  an  unusual 
order,  each  of  them  possesses  the  ‘ 1  pen  of  a  ready 
writer.”  W.  J.  Armitage’s  publications  have  been 
chiefly  of  a  devotional  character,  such  as  The  Fruits  of 
the  Spirit,  The  Cities  of  Refuge,  and  The  Church  Year. 
He  is  also  the  author  of  the  Story  of  the  Canadian  Re¬ 
vision  of  the  Prayer  Book.  Dyson  Hague  is  an  authority 
of  wide  repute  and  recognition  on  the  contents  and 
history  of  the  English  Prayer  Book.  His  most  notable 
work  is  The  Protestantism  of  the  Prayer  Book  published 
in  Canada  in  1889,  and  in  England  in  1890.  This  book 
has  passed  through  a  number  of  editions  and  is  still  in 
very  considerable  demand.  His  volume,  The  Church  of 
England  before  the  Reformation,  has  been  described,  I 
think,  by  Dr.  Cody  as  the  best  thing  he  knows  on  the 
period.  His  latest  work  is  entitled  The  History  of  the 
Prayer  Book.  He  has,  also,  produced  various  shorter 
works  of  the  religious  and  biographical  order.  He 
possesses,  in  addition,  a  sanguine  confidence  in  the 
virtues  of  the  correspondence  columns  of  the  daily 
press,  his  contributions  to  these,  on  moral  and  religious 
questions,  would  bulge  the  covers  of  more  than  one 
good  sized  volume. 
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Whoever  may  come,  or  go,  or  change,  one  thing  is 
certain  that  Dyson  Hague  and  W.  J.  Armitage  will 
neither  come,  nor  go,  nor  change,  in  their  convinced 
adherence  to  the  principles  of  their  College,  and  in  their 
loyal  devotion  to  its  welfare. 

The  dinners  of  his  class  or  College  are  among  the 
outstanding  events  of  the  “daily  round  and  common 
task”  of  a  student’s  life,  making  and  leaving  impressions 
which  remain  with  him,  as  happy  memories,  until  the 
end  of  his  days.  They  are  the  occasions  which  lay 
under  tribute  the  skill  of  the  poet  to  describe  the  sur¬ 
passing  virtues  of  the  “best  class  that  ever  entered 
Varsity,”  and  commandeer  the  finest  voice  to  sing 
their  praises. 

At  the  University  Annual  Dinner  of  1886  “The  boys 
of  Eighty-Nine”  was  sung  by  Robert  J.  Gibson.  The 
author  of  the  song  is  forgotten  or  at  least  unrecorded. 
Like  the  producer  of  some  great  and  ancient  classic  in 
marble  or  verse  his  identity  has  been  lost,  but  his  work 
enshrines  his  genius  and  remains  for  the  admiration  of 
those  that  come  after. 

“The  Eighty-Nine  group,”  states  Commencement  for 
1924,  “was  one  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  All- 
Class  Dinner  in  the  Great  Hall.  Canon  Cody,  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Governors,  forsook  his  place  at  the  head 
table  and  sat  with  his  classmates.  The  old  song,  “The 
Boys  of  Eighty-Nine”  (to  the  tune  of  Solomon  Levi), 
had  been  printed  and  distributed  to  the  diners,  and  at 
an  appropriate  time  the  graduates  of  all  the  years 
joined  in  singing  it,  the  class  rising  to  its  feet  and  rolling 
out  the  chorus  with  an  old-time  fervour: 

“The  wisest  of  the  wise  are  they, 

The  finest  of  the  fine, 

Who’ll  toddle  away  with  a  big  B.A., 

In  Eighteen  Eighty-Nine.” 

The  third  verse  of  the  song  with  its  prophecies: 
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“Then  Acheson,  a  grave  D.D.,  will  don  his  bishop’s 

gown, 

And  with  his  gentle  eloquence  electrify  the  town, 

And  Dr.  Cody,  LL.D.,  M.A.,  and  Ph.D., 

Will  take  the  place  of  President  and  rule  the  Varsity,’’ 
was  a  source  of  interest  and  amusement  for,  as  a  note 
on  the  song  sheet  pointed  out,  these  predictions  have 
been  oddly  fulfilled.  Dr.  Cody  now  helps  in  a  very 
real  sense  to  “rule  the  Varsity”  and  the  Right  Rev.  E. 
C.  Acheson  is  Suffragan  Bishop  of  Connecticut.”  To 
all  of  which  we  may  add  this  further  mark  of  dis¬ 
tinction,  “both  of  them  are  graduates  of  Wycliffe 
College.” 

H.  J.  Cody  “toddled  away  with  his  big  B.A.”  (and 
it  was  a  very  big  one)  with  the  other  “Boys  of  Eighty- 
Nine.”  He  was  a  member  of  the  Wycliffe  class  for 
1893,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course  the  “Gospeller”  at 
the  Trinity  Ordination.  During  all  the  intervening 
years  he  has  retained,  and  developed,  the  habit  formed 
by  his  class-mates  and  “toddled  away”  with  the  riches 
of  the  opportunities  which  have  been  strewn  so  thickly 
along  the  waysides  of  his  brilliant  career. 

H.  J.  Cody,  for  the  reason  that  he  invites  the  use  of 
superlatives,  is  a  difficult  man  to  write  about.  Some 
men  are  born  at  the  top  of  the  ladder  and  die  at  the  bottom. 
Others,  and  they  are  the  mass,  are  born  at  various  levels 
between  the  bottom  and  the  top,  rising  or  slipping  a 
few  rungs  as  the  case  may  be.  The  ladder  that  H.  J. 
Cody  knew  best  in  his  early  days  was  the  rail-fence  of 
the  typical  Canadian  countryside.  The  rail-fence  ought 
to  appear,  along  with  the  beaver,  in  the  coat-of-arms  of 
the  Dominion.  It  symbolizes  one  side — the  spirit  of 
the  pioneer,  of  work,  of  service,  of  conquest  of  diffi¬ 
culties — of  the  Canadian  character  as  nothing  else  can. 
H.  J.  Cody  is  at  the  top  of  the  ladder  for  the  one  and 
sufficient  reason  that  the  top  is  the  one  and  only  place 
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for  him.  Endowed  with  an  unusual  share  of  natural 
gifts,  he  developed  those  gifts  by  unrelenting  toil,  and 
consecrated  them,  by  unflagging  zeal,  to  the  better¬ 
ment  and  progress  of  “his  own  generation.”  Work  and 
Service  are  the  keynotes  of  his  life. 

Among  writers  quotations  are  the  Scylla  of  the 
unimaginative  and  the  Charybdis  of  the  lazy.  Happy 
is  he,  therefore,  who  can  take  on  board  a  goodly  cargo 
of  quotations  and  avoid  being  wrecked  on  either  the 
right  hand  or  the  left.  Quotations,  if  wisely  selected, 
possess  the  virtue  of  conveying  impressions  or  descrip¬ 
tions  which  are  contemporaneous  with  the  event,  or 
person,  or  thing,  in  question.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
chapter  they  have  the  additional  advantage  of  pro¬ 
tecting  the  author  from  the  possible  accusation  of 
awarding  eulogy  to  his  fellow  graduate  with  too  lavish 
a  hand. 

A  few  events,  therefore,  from  the  versatile  and  varied 
life  of  H.  J.  Cody  with  contemporaneous  quotations  from 
the  public  press  or  other  sources  with  regard  to  what 
others  think  of  him,  and  from  his  own  speeches  with 
regard  to  what  he  thinks  about  men  and  matters  in 
general. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  invited  Dr.  Cody  to 
preach,  on  June  24th,  1922,  the  sermon  at  the  Con¬ 
secration  of  three  Bishops  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Of 
the  sermon  the  London  Times  said :  “Asa  public  speaker 
no  one  in  Canada  has  greater  power  or  popularity. 
There  are  those  who  think  that  Dr.  Cody  is  more  of  a 
statesman  than  a  preacher,  and  that  he  is  more  effective 
on  the  platform  than  in  the  pulpit.  But  no  such  com¬ 
parison  is  just  or  necessary.  His  power  in  the  pulpit 
is  attested  by  the  hundreds  who  throng  St.  Paul’s 
from  Sunday  to  Sunday  and  the  fact  that  his  church 
stands  first  in  position  and  influence  in  Toronto.  Nor 
is  he  ever  sensational  in  language  or  subject.  He  has 
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complete  balance,  great  common-sense,  courtesy  without 
fawning,  and  courage  without  pretension.  Dr.  Cody 
does  not  depend  upon  voice  or  gesture.  What  he  says 
is  said  with  grace  and  eloquence,  but  it  is  the  message 
itself  which  makes  the  impression.  A  scholar,  a  reader, 
a  publicist,  and  as  much  a  man  of  the  world  as  a  preacher 
may  be,  Dr.  Cody  has  a  popularity  and  an  authority 
in  Canada  such  as  few  other  men  possess.” 

Of  the  subsequent  Royal  Command  to  preach  in  the 
Private  Chapel  at  Buckingham  Palace,  a  Toronto  daily 
paper  said’  ‘‘The  appearance  of  the  Rector  of  St.  Paul's 
before  a  Royal  audience  at  Buckingham  Palace  on 
Sunday  was  another  feather  in  the  cap  of  the  doughty 
but  loveable  Toronto  clergyman  who  in  less  than  a 
quarter  century  in  the  ministry  has  enlarged  his  Church 
three  times,  has  digressed  to  serve  as  Minister  of  Educa¬ 
tion  for  more  than  a  year,  and  has  been  orator-in-chief 
for  numberless  gatherings  in  this  city  and  elsewhere.” 

Of  his  visit  to  England  a  Church  paper  said •  ‘‘During 
his  brief  visit  he  impressed  everyone  as  being  a  states¬ 
man  of  Empire  of  the  first  quality  with  a  wonderfully 
wide  outlook  of  the  glorious  mission  of  the  English  race. 
He  has  proved  himself  a  prince  among  preachers,  for 
few  will  ever  forget  the  nobility  and  greatness  of  his 
sermon  at  the  Consecration  of  Bishops  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  In  a  message  of  farewell  contributed  by  request 
to  the  Sunday  Express  there  is  a  singularly  weighty 
passage  which  must  be  quoted.  He  takes  the  magic 
words  of  our  greatest  writer,  ‘This  England,’  as  his  text 
and  he  expounds  it  on  this  wise: 

“‘This  England  represents  to  us  an  operating 
force  in  the  present  and  a  living  hope  for  the  future. 
It  is  not  dead  or  dying.  It  may  be  perplexed  at 
the  moment,  but  its  burden  is  colossal,  and  the 
right  path  is  not  easy  to  find.  It  will  not  ‘‘muddle 
through  ”  any  more.  There  is  no  place  for  successful 
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muddling  in  this  present  world.  But  it  will  pray 
through,  plan  through,  work  through.  By  God  s 
guidance  and  blessing  it  will  still  keep  faith,  it  will 
discharge  its  obligations,  it  will  do  justly,  it  will 
be  a  nursing  mother  of  ordered  liberty,  it  will 
strive  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  for  its  citizens 
in  body,  mind  and  soul,  it  will  cut  out  economic 
waste  from  its  habits,  it  will  put  its  full  energy 
into  its  daily  work,  it  will  seek  to  fear  God  and  keep 
His  commandments,  it  will  try  to  do  its  duty,  it 
will  not  betray  a  friend,  it  will  not  be  ungenerous 
to  a  foe,  it  will  seek  peace  and  ensue  it’.” 

The  writer  has  been  told  that  Mr.  Hearst,  Ppemier  of 
of  Ontario,  visited  St.  Paul’s  Church— there  being  a 
vacancy  in  his  Cabinet — heard  Dr.  Cody  preach,  and, 
on  leaving  the  Church,  said  to  his  wife.  I  have  found 
my  new  Minister  of  Education.”  The  writer  has  heard 
Dr.  Cody  say  that  he  accepted  the  post  under  war 
conditions,  and  as  a  contribution  he  could  make  to  the 
cause  of  education  at  a  time  of  the  greatest  stress  for 
Canada  and  the  Empire. 

In  his  maiden  speech  in  the  Legislature  he  outlined 
his  policy.  This  was  summarized  in  a  daily  paper  under 
these  headings,  numbers  three  and  four  of  which  would 
certainly  make  him  a  favourite  with  children '  Combine 
grammar  and  composition  in  the  elementary  school 
course.  Cut  amount  of  physical  and  scientific  geography 
in  elementary  classes.  Eliminate  unnecessary  arith¬ 
metic.  Keep  home  work  down  to  a  minimum.  Revise 
examinations  so  that  they  would  show  what  a  child 
knew  and  not  what  he  did  not  know.  Revise  text  books. 
Make  plans  for  secondary  schools  specializing  in  agri¬ 
culture,  commercial,  industrial  and  technical  educa¬ 
tion.”  All  of  which,  to  the  ear  of  this  ordinary  and 
everyday  brand  of  graduate  in  divinity,  sounds  like 
good  education  and  sturdy  common  sense.  For  the 
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rest,  our  space  permits  us  only  to  say  that,  during  his 
term  of  office,  Dr.  Cody  imparted  a  direction  and 
character  to  the  educational  system  of  the  province 
which  has  already  yielded  many  benefits,  and  is  destined 
to  influence  and  mould  its  general  development  for 
many  years  to  come. 

The  variety  of  his  interests  and  the  many-sidedness 
of  his  mind  are  illustrated  by  his  summary  of  the 
advantages  of  the  Toronto  National  Exhibition,  made, 
I  think,  in  an  address  at  a  Directors’  Luncheon  when 
he  said:  “It  has  a  great  recreational  value.  It  has  a 
great  educational  value.  It  is  a  popular  university 
which  exercises  a  salutary  influence  throughout  Canada. 
It  affords  an  opportunity  of  realizing  the  natural 
resources  of  the  country.  It  is  the  show-window  of  the 
nation’s  products.  It  registers  the  advances  made  in 
processes  and  in  implements.  It  is  a  great  gateway  to 
the  Canadian  market.  It  visualizes,  for  visitors,  the 
progress  made  in  education,  public  health,  child  welfare, 
and  the  general  betterment  of  the  people.  It  makes  it 
possible  for  many  to  see  good  pictures.  It  gives  body 
and  form  to  the  national  spirit  of  Canada.” 

Of  the  invitation  to  become  Archbishop  of  Mel¬ 
bourne,  Australia,  a  preacher  of  another  denomination, 
with  a  true  instinct  of  the  representative  place  held  by 
Cody  in  Canada  said:  “Dr.  Cody  must  be  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  he  is  virtually  Archbishop  of  all  Canada, 
and  perhaps  in  a  larger  way  than  merely  from  an 
Anglican  standpoint.  The  question  arises,  it  seems  to 
me,  can  it  be  at  all  possible  that  Australia  needs  a  man 
of  Dr.  Cody’s  mould  more  than  Canada  does?  Where  in 
the  world  could  Dr.  Cody  preach  to  more  people  than 
he  does  in  St.  Paul’s  and  to  better  purpose.” 

Dr.  Cody  may,  for  the  reason  given  above,  be  a 
difficult  subject  to  write  about,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
he  is  a  prolific  one.  He  has  already  outgrown  the  space 
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available  in  this  volume.  I  cannot  forbear,  neverthe¬ 
less,  quoting  a  few  brief  and  characteristic  utterances 
selected  from  reports  of  sermons  or  addresses. 

Of  the  duties  of  citizenship  he  said :  “  In  a  democratic 
state  the  citizens’  duties  may  be  summarized  as,  first, 
patriotism,  the  love  of  one’s  country  up  to  the  point  of 
death  in  its  defence,  or  the  service  of  one’s  country  by 
maintaining  its  liberties,  increasing  its  happiness  and 
reforming  its  laws;  second,  the  creation  of  a  common 
good-will  throughout  Canada;  third,  the  sense  of 
personal  civic  responsibility.”  “One  of  the  gravest 
dangers  threatening  democracy  is  the  number  of  citizens 
who  do  not  seem  to  care  how  public  business  goes. 
The  apathy  of  the  intelligent  is  as  great  a  danger  of  the 
State  as  is  the  anarchy  of  the  ignorant.  It  is  the  duty 
of  every  citizen  to  vote,  to  watch  the  course  of  public 
affairs,  and,  if  necessary,  to  bear  his  personal  share  in 
public  service.” 

Addressing  the  forty-fourth  annual  dinner  of  the 
warrant  officers,  staff  sergeants  and  sergeants  of  the 
Queen's  Own,  he  said’  “A  good  Canadian  should  be 
noted  for  a  broad-minded  tolerance,  remembrance  of  his 
noble  origin,  and  loyalty  to  the  British  Empire.” 

Before  the  Ontario  Safety  League  he  declared  that 
“Stupidity,  speed  and  selfishness  are  the  three  elements 
giving  rise  to  accidents,”  and  added,  “by  the  exercise 
of  prudence,  a  genuine  feeling  of  pity  for  those  who 
might  be  injured  and  the  application  of  the  Golden 
Rule  many  accidents  can  be  averted,”  concluding  with 
the  assertion,  “It  is  never  wise  to  stand  for  rights,  let 
the  other  man  have  the  right  of  way  if  he  is  going  to 
be  fool  enough  to  take  it.” 

“If  you  can  possibly  do  it,  remain  in  Canada,  stand 
by  Canada,  and  believe  in  Canada”  was  his  plea  to 
the  members  of  the  graduating  class  at  the  sixty-second 
Convocation  of  Dalhousie  University. 
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In  addressing  a  Federation  of  Teachers  he  said  that 
"Education  in  reality  is  the  expression  of  life  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  living  through  the  living.”  He  insisted 
that  "  Personality  is  the  supreme  point  in  the  making  of 
a  successful  teacher,”  and  again,  "The  teacher  is  a 
creator  of  ideals  and  is  the  chiefest  of  nation  builders. 
If  anything  goes  wrong  the  public  wants  to  know  what 
is  wrong  with  the  teaching  profession.”  "Remember,” 
said  he  on  another  occasion,  "when  men  begin  to  lay 
stress  upon  their  rights  it  generally  means  that  they  are 
suffering  wrongs.” 

At  a  United  Alumni  Association  luncheon  he  em¬ 
phasized  his  creed  of  work  and  said,  "  Happiness  consists 
of  a  good  job  well  done.  I  cannot  emphasize  too  much 
the  necessity  and  value  of  work  in  this  country.” 

Of  the  many  other  occasions,  particularly  the  League 
of  Nations  at  Geneva,  and  the  World  Foreign  Mission 
Conference  at  Washington,  at  which  Dr.  Cody  was  the 
preacher,  consideration  of  space  forbids  that  I  should 
write.  I  must,  however,  emphasize  the  fact  that  during 
all  his  busy  life,  he  has  been  a  most  faithful  and  devoted 
minister  and  pastor  to  the  members  of  his  own  con¬ 
gregation.  To  that  faithfulness  and  devotion  the 
successive  enlargements  of  the  old  St.  Paul's,  the  erection 
of  the  new  Church,  the  splendid  east  transept  windows 
in  memory  of  his  thirtieth  anniversary,  bear  ample 
witness  to  the  feelings  of  his  own  people.  A  busy 
physician  bore  a  great  testimony  when  he  said  • 

"I  have  patients  in  hospital,  I  have  patients  in 
Rosedale.  I  know  of  no  man  or  woman  of  St. 
Paul’s  congregation  who  is  sick  in  a  public  ward  of 
a  hospital  but  H.  J.  Cody  travels  to  the  bedside 
of  that  man  or  woman  just  as  speedily  as  H.  J. 
Cody  travels  to  the  bedside  of  a  rich  parishioner  in 
Rosedale.” 

An  English  born  parishioner  presented  the  con- 
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elusion  of  the  whole  matter  when  he  declared-  "If 
you’re  hin  trouble,  you  finds  out  about  Cody.” 

In  the  wide  and  responsible  fields  of  the  Depart¬ 
mental  Organizations  of  the  General  Synod  the  graduates 
of  Wycliffe  have  played  their  parts. 

Of  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Missionary  Society, 
Canon  S.  Gould,  of  the  class  of  1893 — a  good  deal  has 
been  said  in  the  chapters  on  Missions.  For  this  reason 
reference  to  him  and  his  work  during  the  sixteen  and  a 
half  years  of  his  occupancy  of  the  post  of  General 
Secretary  will  be  limited,  in  this  chapter,  to  the  tribute 
paid  him  by  Archbishop  Matheson,  Primate  of  All 
Canada,  who,  in  his  charge  to  the  General  Synod,  at 
its  tenth  session,  held  in  London,  1924,  said: 

"The  progress  of  our  Church  in  Canada  under 
the  General  Synod  during  the  past  twenty  years 
is  very  ably  and  clearly  outlined  in  the  report  of 
the  Board  of  Management.  A  comparison  made 
between  conditions  in  1905  and  the  present  year  is 
calculated  to  inspire  us  with  courage  and  hope. 
I  think  that  it  was  the  late  Bishop  Creighton  who 
stated  that  the  best  antidote  for  any  pessimistic 
spirit  is  a  perusal  of  history,  and  certainly,  as  I 
have  said,  a  review  of  the  progress  of  events  in  the 
Canadian  Church  since  1905  should  make  us  thank 
God  and  take  courage.  The  Report  is  too  copious 
to  be  fully  taken  in  and  the  advance  realized  at 
our  present  meeting,  but  I  would  strongly  recom¬ 
mend  that  every  person  interested  in  the  progress 
of  our  Canadian  Church  should  read,  mark,  learn, 
and  inwardly  digest  it,  and  I  venture  to  predict  that 
he  will  thankfully  exclaim:  ‘What  hath  God 
wrought?’  And  here,  I  hope  I  may  be  permitted, 
on  behalf  of  the  Synod,  to  pay  a  very  well-merited 
tribute  to  Dr.  Gould,  our  General  Secretary.  I 
often  wonder  whether  the  Church  realizes  what  it 
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has  possessed  in  this  able  officer  during  the  years 
of  his  tenure  of  the  General  Secretariat.  The  man 
is  not  only  untiring  in  his  ceaseless  energy,  ubi¬ 
quitous  in  his  official  peregrinations  over  our  im¬ 
mense  field  at  home  and  abroad,  but  his  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  affairs  of  the  Church  and  his  masterly 
grip  of  all  the  departments  under  him,  are  marked 
by  the  most  conspicuous  ability  and  competence. 
His  name  will  go  down  in  the  annals  of  the  history 
of  the  Church  in  Canada  as  that  of  the  one  of  the 
strongest,  ablest  and  most  inspiring  leaders  it  has 
ever  possessed.” 

Canon  Gould  holds  the  unique  distinction  of  an 
Honorary  Canonry  in  St.  George’s  Cathedral,  Jerusalem, 
his  case  being  the  only  exception  to  the  rule  that  Clergy, 
on  leaving  the  Diocese,  must  resign  their  Canonries. 
The  exception  in  Canon  Gould’s  case  was  made  by  the 
late  Bishop,  G.  Pppham-Blythe,  and  confirmed  by  his 
successor  in  office,  the  Right  Reverend  Rennie  Maclnnes. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Reference  and 
Counsel,  the  Executive  Body  of  the  Foreign  Missions 
Conference  of  North  America,  and  a  member  of  the 
International  Missionary  Council. 

In  recent  times  Canadians,  who  did  not  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  having  been  born  on  Canadian  soil,  have 
had  it  impressed  upon  their  unfertile  and  unresponsive 
imaginations  that  such  a  deprivation  results  in  the 
absence  of  some  corresponding  gift,  or  grace,  or  priority 
in  privilege.  How  great,  then,  the  inheritance,  and  how 
inestimable  the  privilege  of  a  Canadian  who  is  the  fourth 
generation  of  his  race  born  in  Canada.  How  much 
greater  both  the  inheritance  and  the  privilege  when 
these  qualities  are  derived  and  enjoyed  from  the  Senior 
Province — the  land  of  sea  breezes  and  “blue  noses” — 
Nova  Scotia.  Add  to  all  these  dignities  the  supreme 
honour  of  having  had  representatives  of  your  family 
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enjoy  the  peculiarly  Canadian  distinction  of  being 
“scalped”  and  then  you  have  a  rare  specimen,  a  Can¬ 
adian  indeed. 

On  the  fifth  day  of  March  in  the  year  1750  the  Lords 
Commissioners  for  Trade  and  Plantations  wrote  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  S.P.G.  and,  describing  some  of  their 
plans  for  the  betterment  of  morals  and  religion  in  “the 
Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  North  America,”  said  it 
was  designed  that  the  next  settlement  should  “consist 
chiefly  of  foreign  Protestants.”  “During  the  next 
year,”  we  are  told,  “the  population  rose  to  6,000,  over 
one-half  being  professed  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  between  300  and  400  actual  Communi¬ 
cants.  These  included  many  Germans,  formerly 
Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  whose  conformity  having 
been  promoted  by  a  Swiss  Minister,  Mr.  Burger,  that 
gentleman  was  ordained  and  appointed  to  their  charge 
in  1751.”  Among  these  “many  Germans,  formerly 
Lutherans  and  Calvinists”  who  conformed  to  the 
Church  of  England,  was  probably  the  first  Canadian 
ancestor  of  R.  A.  Hiltz,  General  Secretary  of  the  General 
Board  of  Religious  Education  whose  great-great-grand¬ 
father  landed  in  1751  and  settled  at  Oaklands,  near 
Mahone  Bay. 

The  super-Canadian  distinction  of  having  ancestors 
who  were  scalped  is  based  upon  a  register  of  burials 
of  the  period  which  has  the  entries  “August  27th, 
Conrad  Haltz,  Scalped;  August  27th,  Rosina,  his  wife, 
Scalped.”  The  fact  that  the  name  in  the  register  is 
spelled  with  an  “a”  instead  of  an  “i”  is  of  no  particular 
consequence.  In  those  days  a  person,  particularly  if 
Indians  with  scalping  knives  were  prowling  in  the 
neighbourhood,  spelt  his  or  her  name  with  the  first 
vowel  of  the  alphabet  which  happened  to  be  mentally 
on  hand  at  the  time  it  was  needed. 

When  the  General  Synod,  meeting  in  Montreal  in 
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September,  1902,  brought  to  a  close  the  twelve  years’ 
discussion  which  had  prevailed  on  the  subject  of  the 
unification  of  the  Church  in  Canada,  it  proceeded  to 
give  its  first  attention  to  two  subjects  of  outstanding 
importance,  Missions  and  Sunday  Schools.  Of  these 
we  are  now  concerned  with  the  latter. 

The  Synod  appointed  “A  Special  Committee  to  be 
known  as  the  Sunday  School  Committee  of  the  General 
Synod  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Canada,  which 
shall  have  charge  of  the  Sunday  School  work  of  the 
Church  and  which  shall  promote  in  all  possible  ways  the 
general  interests  of  Sunday  School  work.”  The  Com¬ 
mittee  consisted  of  all  “the  bishops  of  the  Church  in 
the  Dominion  and  a  clergyman  and  layman  from  each 
Diocese.”  The  Committee,  as  thus  constituted,  con¬ 
tained  among  its  members  the  names  of  three  graduates 
of  Wycliffe  College:  W.  J.  Armitage,  G.  E.  Lloyd  and 
C.  C.  Owen.  Its  first  report,  submitted  to  the  Synod 
at  its  session  held  in  1905  in  the  city  of  Quebec,  pre¬ 
sented  memorials  from  the  Diocesan  Synods  of  Toronto 
and  Huron  to  the  same  general  effect  ‘‘That  this  Synod 
requests  the  General  Synod  to  take  action  in  the  matter 
of  appointing  a  Field  Secretary  for  Sunday  Schools  for 
the  Dominion,  to  superintend  and  advance  the  Sunday 
School  work  of  the  Church.”  These  memorials  were 
referred  for  consideration  to  the  Central  Sunday  School 
Committee  which  reported  to  the  next  session  of  the 
General  Synod,  held  in  Ottawa  in  1908,  in  these  terms: 

‘‘This  Central  Sunday  School  Committee  has 
been  organized  under  the  General  Synod.  Your 
Committee,  after  experience  of  some  years,  and 
after  careful  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances, 
have  recorded  their  opinion  that  if  any  satisfactory 
progress  is  to  be  made  in  this  important  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Church’s  work,  a  permanent  secretary 
must  be  provided  who  shall  give  his  whole  time 
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to  this  work.  He  would  be  the  Executive  Officer 
of  the  Central  Committee.  His  duties  would 
comprise  both  secretarial  and  educational  work. 
Fie  would  carry  out  the  plans  and  schemes  of  the 
General  Committee,  which  now  fail  to  secure 
satisfactory  results  because  there  is  no  one  to  give 
them  the  necessary  attention  after  they  leave  the 
hands  of  the  Committee.  His  educational  work 
could  not  touch  the  individual  school  directly,  but 
through  Synods,  Diocesan  Associations  and  local 
Associations  he  could  give  inspiration,  guidance  and 
encouragement  to  teachers  and  Sunday  School 
workers  which  would  lift  the  whole  work  to  a 
higher  plane  and  unite  the  whole  Church  on  common 
lines  of  action,  which  would  enable  the  central 
committee  to  devise  plans  and  secure  the  issue  of 
Church  Sunday  School  helps  and  materials  which 
would  command  the  support  of  the  Sunday  School 
workers,  and  raise  the  whole  standard  of  the 
Sunday  Schools  of  the  Church.” 

Very  seldom  has  a  bigger  and  more  intricate  job, 
spread  over  a  wider  territory,  been  stated  in  fewer 
words.  The  feebleness  of  the  existing  organization  is 
graphically  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  total  income 
of  the  Central  Committee,  for  the  preceding  three  years, 
1906-07-08  was  reported  as  the  sum  of  $113.09,  with 
expenditures  to  the  same  amount,  plus  “a  bill  still 
due  for  $45.48.”  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  man 
chosen  to  carry  out  the  plans  outlined,  would  have,  as 
the  boys  say,  “some  job  on  his  hands.” 

The  job  in  question  fell  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
Rev.  R.  A.  Hiltz,  of  the  distinguished  ancestry  described 
above;  of  the  Wycliffe  class  of  1904,  and,  at  the  time 
of  his  appointment,  rector  of  the  parish  of  St.  James, 
Fergus,  Ont. 

Limitations  of  space  in  this  volume  prohibit  detailed 
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discussions  of  the  steps  leading  to  subsequent  develop¬ 
ments.  We  may  only  mention  results  as  they  are  at 
present,  remembering  that  while  many  have  laboured 
together  to  produce  these  results,  and,  that  the  great 
results  of  the  editorial  department  are  due,  in  the  main, 
to  the  magnificent  work  of  the  Editorial  Secretary, 
these  developments  and  these  results  have  been 
made  possible  through  the  preceding  work  and  inde¬ 
fatigable  zeal  and  courage  of  the  General  Secretary, 
R.  A.  Hiltz. 

The  development  of  the  work,  as  shown  by  the  current 
triennial  statement  to  the  General  Synod  has  been  so 
great  that  it  cannot  even  be  outlined  in  these  pages. 
A  few  facts  must  suffice. 

In  the  realm  of  organization  the  old  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  gave  way  to  the  Sunday  School  Commission  and 
the  latter  to  the  General  Board  of  Religious  Education. 
The  secretarial  staff  was  increased  by  the  appointment 
of  the  Rev.  D.  B.  Rogers,  graduate  of  the  Montreal 
Diocesan  College  as  Editorial  Secretary,  and  by 
that  of  the  Rev.  W.  Simpson  of  the  class  of  1902  as 
Western  Field  Secretary. 

In  the  realm  of  finance  the  meagre  sum  of  $113.09 
reported  as  the  total  income  of  the  Sunday  School 
Committee  for  the  three  years  1906-7-8  became  for  the 
three  years  1924-25-26  the  splendid  total  of  $95,504.93, 
on  General  Account,  with  an  invested  capital  for  the 
Field  Extension  Fund  of  $18,633.07.  The  deficit  of 
$45.48  reported  at  the  end  of  the  former  period  as 
“still  due  on  a  bill”  was  supplanted  in  the  latter  period 
by  yearly  balances  on  hand  of  $11,795.29,  $13,766.79 
and  $18,128.44  respectively.  All  this  again  is  apart 
from  the  large  annual  turnovers  in  the  business  of  the 
Editorial  and  Supplies  Department. 

“The  issue  of  the  Church  School  helps,”  which  was 
one  of  the  dreams  of  the  report  of  1907,  amounted 
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during  the  single  month  of  September,  1926,  to  147,064; 
in  addition  to  large  sales  of  special  text-books  prepared 
by  the  Board  and  in  addition  also  to  the  prolific  dis¬ 
tribution  of  free  pamphlets.  During  the  year  1925  no 
less  than  93,000  copies  of  these  pamphlets  were  dis¬ 
tributed  on  application.  In  1926  the  total  was  120,000, 
and  to  date,  July  31st,  1927,  over  200,000. 

The  total  sales  of  the  Supplies  Department  for  the 
three  years  1924-25-26  amounted  to  the  sum  of 
$99,476.31.  Over  140,000  persons,  says  the  report,  are 
now  using  our  publications. 

The  various  Committees  and  Councils  for  study  and 
work,  in  relation  to  the  Home  and  Regular  Depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Sunday  Schools  and  the  various  organiza¬ 
tions  for  boys  and  girls,  not  forgetting  the  Little  Helpers 
who  contributed  for  missionary  work,  during  the  past 
three  years,  no  less  a  supi  than  $22,081.48,  are  too 
intricate  and  elaborate  for  the  lay  mind  of  the  writer 
to  fully  comprehend,  or  for  the  covers  of  this  volume  to 
adequately  embrace. 

We  must  close  this  part  of  our  subject  with  the 
emphatic  assertion  that  the  record  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  Canada  in  relation  to  its  Sunday  Schools, 
since  the  appointment  of  R.  A.  Hiltz  as  its  General 
Secretary,  is  a  great  record.  We  are  glad  that  it  was 
Conrad  Haltz  and  not  R.  A.  Hiltz  who  lost  his  scalp 
in  Nova  Scotia;  and  we  trust  that  the  latter,  blessed 
with  a  continuance  of  splendid  colleagues,  counsellors 
and  backers,  may  be  long  spared  to  play  his  leading 
part  in  the  work  of  the  Church  for  its  Children. 

Of  the  Anglican  Forward  Movement  the  report  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Ninth  Session  of  the  General  Synod  said, 
that  it  “represents  the  greatest  and,  financially,  the 
most  successful  effort  hitherto  made  by  the  Church  in 
Canada.” 

The  plan,  submitted  by  the  Committee  of  Laymen 
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of  the  General  Synod,  for  the  organization  of  the  Move¬ 
ment  required  “the  release  of  one  of  the  Bishops  from 
Diocesan  duties,  who  shall  devote  the  whole  of  his  time 
to  this  effort”  and  the  appointment  of  “a  first-class 
paid  Organizing  Secretary  for  this  special  work.”  After 
the  lapse  of  some  months  it  was  found  that  these  plans 
could  not  be  carried  out,  with  the  result  that  Canon 
Gould  accepted,  in  addition  to  his  duties  as  General 
Secretary,  M.S.C.C.,  the  post  of  Dominion  Organizing 
Secretary  of  the  Anglican  Forward  Movement,  and 
W.  E.  Taylor,  of  the  Wycliffe  class  of  1903,  “was 
appointed  Publicity  Secretary.” 

The  immense  amount  of  organization  and  publicity 
carried  out  in  preparation  for  the  appeal  cannot  be 
described  in  detail.  These  totals  are,  however,  in¬ 
structive.  Personal  guarantees  and  other  arrangements 
were  made  for  a  bank  credit  of  890,000  for  organizing 
and  publicity  expenses,  before  a  single  dollar  was  sub¬ 
scribed  in  response  to  the  appeal.  Forty-three  separate 
pamphlets,  or  booklets,  were  prepared,  published  and 
distributed  to  the  total  number  of  3,419,422.  A  special 
list  of  names  and  addresses  of  over  76,000  prospective 
subscribers  was  prepared,  and,  by  the  use  of  an  electric 
addressograph,  a  copy  of  each  piece  of  literature  pub¬ 
lished  was  mailed  to  each  name  on  the  list.  Diocesan 
Committees  were  established  in  every  diocese,  and  these 
in  turn  organized  committees  in  every  rural  deanery 
and,  with  few  exceptions,  in  every  parish  and  mission 
in  the  Dominion.  A  simple  but  very  effective  plan  of 
co-operation  was  worked  out  with  other  Churches,  and 
the  Anglican  Forward  Movement  backed  by  the  great 
impetus  of  the  Interchurch  Forward  Movement. 

The  results,  when  the  Appeal  was  made,  were  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  great  labour  and  expense  of  pre¬ 
paration.  The  total  amount  asked  for  was  the  sum  of 
82,607,000.  The  total  amount  subscribed  was  the  sum 
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of  S3, 471, 608.  The  total  number  of  individual  sub¬ 
scribers  was  over  110,000. 

The  payments  to  the  participating  funds  at  the  time 
of  the  General  Synod  held  in  September,  1924,  were: 
The  Indian  and  Eskimo  Memorial  Endowment  Fund, 
S301,578.85;  the  Indian  and  Eskimo  Reorganization 
and  Equipment  Fund,  $100,526.30;  the  Settler’s  Church 
Extension  Fund,  $150,789.50;  the  Foreign  Missions 
Fund,  $191,000.00;  the  Womans’ Auxiliary  Extension  and 
Equipment  Fund,  $150,789.50;  the  Primacy  Endowment 
Fund,  $50,263.15;  the  General  Synod  Executive  Council 
Fund,  $100,526.30;  the  General  Board  of  Religious 
Education  Fund,  $50,263.15;  the  Council  for  Social 
Service  Fund,  $50,263.15;  the  War  Service  Commission 
and  Contingency  Fund,  $10,052.65;  the  General  Synod 
Beneficiary  Fund,  $753,947.40,  Diocesan  Local  Needs, 
$961,611.82;  Specials,  $28,519.39.  Total,  $2,900,131.16. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Movement,  the  Bishop  of  Huron,  in  his  report  in  1924 
to  the  General  Synod,  said:  “It  must  be  stated  quite 
frankly  that  too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  Dr. 
Gould  who,  at  the  cost  of  an  immense  amount  of  labour 
to  himself,  and  without  salary  from  the  Movement, 
threw  himself  into  the  work  with  conspicuous  ability 
and  earnestness,  with  enthusiasm  for  the  general  objects, 
combined  with  sympathy  in  dealing  with  local  needs 
and  conditions.  His  great  ability,  courage  and  per¬ 
sistency  were  simply  invaluable.”  The  Primate,  in 
his  charge  to  the  same  session  of  the  Synod,  said:  “The 
Church  was  most  fortunate  in  securing  as  General 
Organizer  our  active,  able  and  energetic  General  Secre¬ 
tary,  Canon  Gould.  When  so  many  worked  so  well  it 
may  seem  invidious  to  single  out  one  person  as  deserving 
of  a  special  mead  of  praise,  but  I  do  not  suppose  we 
shall  ever  fully  measure  what  we  owe  to  his  magnetic  ap¬ 
peal  and  his  untiring  efforts  in  promoting  the  enterprise.” 
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Among  all  the  fields  of  clerical  activity  none  is  of 
greater  importance  than  that  of  theological  education. 
Professional  education  is  the  vestibule  to  the  practice 
of  all  the  professions.  The  education  of  its  future 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  must  be  a  main  business 
of  the  Church.  What  the  clergy  are  in  this  generation, 
the  Church  itself  will  be  in  the  next.  Theological 
education  is  a  field  of  primary  values  in  which  the 
graduates  of  Wycliffe  have  made,  and  are  making, 
important  contributions. 

The  list  of  the  members  of  the  Wycliffe  faculty 
includes,  in  addition  to  the  Principal,  T.  R.  O’Meara, 
the  names  of  these  graduates:  G.  M.  Wrong,  Edwin 
Daniel,  F.  H.  DuVernet,  Dyson  Hague,  H.  J.  Cody, 
T.  H.  Cotton,  W.  T.  Hallam,  E.  A.  McIntyre,  F.  W. 
Kerr,  H.  J.  Hamilton,  W.  E.  Taylor,  H.  R.  Compour, 
L.  E.  Davis,  W.  R.  R.  Armitage  and  A.  Holmes. 

The  Anglican  Theological  College  of  British  Columbia 
owes  much,  in  its  origin  and  development,  to  its 
Principal,  W.  H.  Vance  of  the  Wycliffe  class  of  1905, 
with  H.  Trumpour  of  the  class  of  1906  as  a  member  of 
its  staff. 

Of  Emmanuel  College,  Saskatoon,  at  the  time  of  its 
reopening  by  Archdeacon  Lloyd,  when  it  was  housed 
in  various  shacks,  Bishop  Montgomery  wrote:  “The 
difficulties  have  been  enough  to  appal  any  but  the 
stoutest-hearted,  for  the  buildings  for  such  a  party 
were  hard  to  find;  whatever  may  have  been  the  case 
with  the  high-thinking,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the 
plain  living.  Now  much  good  humour  and  right- 
down  earnest  purpose  is  needed  to  keep  men  bright  and 
cheery  and  in  a  mood  to  learn,  when  the  rooms  are  so 
crowded  and  the  atmosphere  so  chilly.  A  sympathetic 
word  must  also  be  said  for  the  lecturers.  They  must 
have  been  made  of  cast  iron,  or  of  some  very  strong 
Canadian  pattern  to  be  able  to  endure  six  or  seven 
hours  of  lecturing  a  day  whilst  ink  froze  in  the  bottles.’'’ 
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In  succession  to  G.  E.  Lloyd,  A.  E.  Dewdney  and 
W.  T.  Hallam  have  held  the  post  of  Principal,  with 
F.  FI.  Wilkinson,  R.  H.  A.  Haslam  and  W.  F.  Barfoot  as 
recent  members  of  the  faculty.  Of  the  Principal  now 
retiring,  W.  T.  Hallam,  this  note  appears  in  the  current 
issue  of  the  Greater  Britain  Messenger ,  the  paper  of  the 
Colonial  and  Continental  Church  Society:  “The  Com¬ 
mittee  has  placed  on  record  its  high  appreciati  n  of  the 
splendid  work  which  Dr.  Hallam  has  accomplished  since 
he  was  appointed  Principal  of  Emmanuel  College  in 
1922.  It  is  almost  entirely  due  to  his  efforts  and  inspira¬ 
tion  that  the  College  stands  so  high  in  the  estimation  of 
the  West  to-day.  His  scholarship,  wise  judgment  and 
lofty  character  have  left  an  indelible  impress  for  good 
upon  the  institution,  upon  the  men  who  have  passed 
through  the  College  and  upon  the  life  of  the  Church 
generally.”  To  Dr.  HallanFs  successor,  R.  H.  A.  Haslam 
of  the  class  of  1900,  this  Jubilee  Volume  wishes  God¬ 
speed. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  and  when  all  the  “specials” 
in  clerical  life  and  practices  have  received  their  share 
of  description  and  their  mead  of  praise  the  fact  remains 
that  the  parish  is  both  the  fundamental  unit  of  the 
Church’s  organization  and  the  indispensable  channel 
for  the  expression  of  its  vital  impulses  and  activities. 
“The  Captains  and  Kings”  of  Special  Posts  depart  and 
the  shoutings  of  Forward  Movements  die,  but  if  the 
Church  itself  is  to  live  and  grow,  the  stream  of  parish 
vigour  must  flow  in  ever  deepening  and  ever-increasing 
power.  In  the  routine  activities  of  parish  life  the 
majority  of  the  graduates  of  any  and  every  theological 
college  must  find  their  vocations.  In  the  long  run,  and 
not  a  very  long  run  at  that,  every  theological  college 
will  be  tried,  approved  or  condemned  by  the  average 
of  the  work  done  by  the  average  of  its  graduates  in 
the  average  run  of  parishes.  In  things  ministerial  this 
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is  the  court  of  first  resort,  and  from  its  judgments  there 
is  no  hope  of  successful  final  appeal.  For  these  reasons 
the  writer  of  this  chapter  has  departed  from  his  first 
purpose  to  describe  the  work  of  Wycliffe  graduates  in 
two  or  three  parishes  of  outstanding  merit,  such  as 
St.  Anne’s,  Toronto,  under  L.  E.  Skey,  and  St.  Mat¬ 
thew’s,  Winnipeg,  under  R.  B.  McElheran.  In  lieu, 
thereof,  he  is  emphasizing  the  indubitable  fact  that  the 
good  name  of  the  College,  in  the  past,  has  been  founded 
and  built  upon  the  record  of  the  graduates  doing  faith¬ 
fully  the  daily  duty  of  the  average  parish — graduates 
whose  names  and  activities  cannot,  for  obvious  reasons, 
be  mentioned  or  their  work  outlined  in  this  brief  review. 

Humanity  in  the  mass  and  in  the  ultimate  has  one 
supreme  and  only  interest.  That  supreme  and  only 
interest  is  life  itself.  Not  life  merely  as  a  force  and  a 
mystery,  but  life  as  known  through  character  and 
personality;  a  matter  of  every-day  contact  and  concern. 
This  chapter  closes,  therefore,  with  a  brief  tribute  to  a 
graduate  whose  character  and  personality  endeared  him 
to  all  who  knew  him  while  he  was  with  us,  whose  memory, 
now  that  he  has  left  us,  is  treasured  by  his  College  as  a 
precious  legacy. 

Edward  Alexander  McIntyre  was  a  member  of  the 
class  of  1906.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  professor 
of  Systematic  Theology  in  the  College  and  Editor  of 
the  Canadian  Churchman.  His  was  a  great  soul  enshrined 
in  a  physical  body  frail  above  the  average.  He  lived  a 
great  life  and  died  at  an  age  when  most  men  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  exhibit  the  maturity  of  their  powers.  Lest 
a  fellow  graduate  should  seem  to  have  seen  him  through 
too  rosy  a  light  or  to  hold  his  memory  in  too  favourable 
esteem,  let  the  pen  of  a  Journalist,  and  the  columns  of  a 
secular  paper  describe  him  first  as  editor  and  professor, 
and  secondly  as  a  Man  of  God  who  “was  not  for  God 
took  him.” 
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“A  Reverend,  a  Professor,  and  Editor,  in  the 
same  coat,  make  a  rare  combination — and  some 
man.  The  journalistic  gift  is  like  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  itself.  It  cometh  not  by  observation,  but 
it  liveth  not  without  observation.  Religious 
journalism  is  not  in  the  class  by  itself  which  some 
religionists  imagine.  For  religion  is  most  divine 
when  it  is  most  human,  and  religious  journalism, 
like  the  evening  paper,  makes  its  appeal,  not  in 
the  stiff-backed  pew,  but  in  the  quiet  repose  of 
study  and  home.  Professor  MacIntyre,  of  Wycliffe 
College,  is  the  new  chief  editor  of  the  Canadian 
Churchman ,  and  therefore  blessed  with  the  largest 
congregation  of  Anglicans  in  this  wide  dominion. 
Some  people  already  call  him  Doctor  MacIntyre, 
which  is  sure  and  certain  anticipation  of  the  natural 
course  of  divinity  events.  He  is  a  scholar  by  apti¬ 
tude  and  application;'  a  divine  by  inward  calling, 
a  teacher  by  affection.  He  jokes  without  difficulty 
and  laughs  without  reserve.” 

‘‘In  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Alexander 
McIntyre,  D.D.,  who  passed  away  yesterday  at  the 
Calydor  Sanitarium  at  Gravenhurst,  the  Anglican 
Church  in  Canada  experienced  a  loss  which  will  be 
felt  in  almost  every  branch  of  her  activities.  As 
Professor  at  Wycliffe  College,  editor  of  the  Canadian 
Churchman,  and  a  preacher  who  was  continually 
in  demand,  and  whose  views  were  accepted  as  those 
proceeding  from  a  broad,  tolerant  and  sane  in¬ 
tellect,  Dr.  McIntyre  held  the  esteem  and  affection 
of  churchmen  of  all  denominations  throughout  the 
Dominion. 

“Rev.  Canon  O’Meara,  Principal  of  Wycliffe, 
in  paying  tribute  yesterday,  said:  “It  will  be  very 
difficult  to  find  anyone  to  take  his  place,  so  com¬ 
pletely  had  he  won  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the 
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governors  of  the  College  and  of  its  students.  He 
possessed  one  of  the  most  remarkable  personalities 
I  have  ever  known  and  his  friends  were  innumerable. 
It  is,  to  me,  not  only  the  loss  of  a  brilliant  and  able 
member  of  the  faculty,  but  a  much  beloved  friend.” 

‘‘The  Sunday  morning  service  at  St.  Aidan  s 
Anglican  Church,  Silver  Birch  Avenue  and  Queen 
Street,  took  the  form  of  a  memorial  to  the  late 
Rev.  Prof.  E.  A.  McIntyre,  rector  of  the  parish 
from  1908  until  1918.  Rev.  T.  H.  Cotton,  D.D., 
rector,  took  his  text  from  Revelations  vii,  15: 
‘Therefore  are  they  before  the  throne  and  serve 
Him  day  and  night  in  His  temple.’  Calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  heading  in  the  parish  leaflet,  ‘Called  for 
Service  on  the  Other  Side,’  Dr.  Cotton  said  it  was 
one  which  had  been  chosen  by  Dr.  McIntyre 
himself  in  connection  with  the  death  of  another 
member  of  the  congregation.  One  of  the  thoughts 
which  comes  into  our  hearts  on  an  occasion  like 
this  is  how  could  God  take  away  one  so  helpful 
and  inspiring  wherever  he  went?  That  thought 
marks  the  native  infidelity  of  our  hearts.  We 
forget  this  is  not  the  only  world,  and  that  the 
world  yonder  and  its  needs  are  just  as  real  as 
this.” 

May  Wycliffe  College  be  sent  many  students,  and 
may  Wycliffe  College  send  out  many  graduates  of  the 
type  and  calibre  of  Edward  Alexander  McIntyre. 

‘‘His  life  was  gentle;  and  the  elements 
So  mixed  in  him  that  nature  might  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  world,  ‘This  was  a  man’!” 


CHAPTER  VIII 


THE  WAR  SERVICE  OF  WYCLIFFE  MEN 

By  Capt.  the  Rev.  C.  K.  Masters 

THE  Wycliffe  College  Jubilee  Book  would  be  in  no 
sense  complete  without  some  reference  to  the  part 
her  sons  took  in  the  World  War  of  1914-18.  Of 
necessity,  however,  such  a  chronicle  will  be  far  from 
complete,  in  view  of  the  absence  of  documentary  records 
and  of  the  modesty  of  the  actors  in  the  drama.  In 
common  with  every  other  organization  and  institution 
throughout  the  Empire,  Wycliffe  threw  herself  whole¬ 
heartedly  into  the  great  struggle  in  defence  of  a  world’s 
liberties  and  of  the  sacred  rights  of  humanity.  As  it 
progressed,  practically  the  whole  of  the  undergraduate 
student  body  offered  for  service.  Wycliffe  in  war¬ 
time  shrank  into  a  small  corner  of  the  College  buildings, 
while  the  balance  of  the  buildings  became  the  Head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Royal  Air  Force.  All  around  were  the 
sights  and  sounds  of  a  nation  at  war.  The  Campus, 
and  the  spacious  Queen’s  Park,  were  astir  with  a  moving 
panorama  of  military  life  from  “early  morn  till  dewy 
eve.”  Yet  despite  the  stir  and  bustle  of  constant 
military  effort,  the  corporate  life  of  Wycliffe  flowed  on 
uninterrupted.  Classes  were  held  and  terms  completed. 
The  preparation  for  the  warfare  of  the  King  of  Kings 
was  never  allowed  to  suffer.  And,  through  the  courage 
and  faith  of  the  men  at  the  head  of  the  College,  it 
remained  a  well  of  inspiration  and  faith  and  prayer 
from  which  there  flowed  out  a  steady  stream  of 
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encouragement  and  good  cheer  to  those  who  had  gone 
to  the  soldier  life. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  graduates  and 
undergraduates  representatives  were  to  be  found  in 
nearly  every  field  of  the  world-wide  operations  and  in 
nearly  every  arm  of  the  service. 

Some  gave  their  services  in  Canada.  Of  these  the 
service  of  Canon  Dixon,  so  lately  called  home,  is  typical. 
Deprived  by  reason  of  his  age  from  serving  the  Empire 
beyond  the  seas,  he  threw  himself  wholeheartedly  into 
the  work  at  home.  Of  him  it  was  said  that,  as  Senior 
Chaplain  of  the  Toronto  District,  there  was  hardly  a 
military  train  that  arrived  at  or  departed  from  Union 
Station  that  he  did  not  meet.  He  visited  and  cheered 
the  man  in  training,  the  wounded  and  the  sick  in 
hospital.  He  directed  the  care  of  dependents,  consoled 
those  in  anxiety  and  sorrow,  and  in  countless  ways  made 
proof  of  his  ministry  to  help  the  great  Cause. 

Others,  like  Canon  Cody,  made  of  their  churches 
centres  of  patriotism  and  of  wholehearted  zeal  for  the 
Empire.  Others  served  in  Camp  or  munition  factory 
and  in  the  line  behind  the  line  gave  of  their  best  to  their 
country. 

In  the  rotunda  of  the  College  is  a  bronze  tablet 
erected  by  the  council,  graduates,  students  and  friends 
of  Wycliffe  bearing  this  inscription:  “1914-18,  The 
Valiant  Service  of  her  sons  for  King  and  Country  in  the 
Great  War  a  grateful  College  will  ever  hold  in  Honour¬ 
able  Remembrance.’’  There  follows  the  name  of  every 
graduate  and  undergraduate  who  served  in  any  capacity, 
both  in  Canada  and  overseas.  Of  these  nine  graduates 
and  twelve  undergraduates  are  on  record  as  having 
served  in  Canada,  while  forty-one  graduates  and  fifty- 
three  undergraduates  served  overseas.  It  would  be  an 
interesting  brochure  that  would  place  on  record  the 
nature  of  that  service  and  the  field  of  activity.  One 
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young  undergraduate,  for  instance,  found  himself  in  the 
Intelligence  Department  and  boasts  that  when  the 
Army  of  Occupation  took  possession  of  the  Rhine 
Provinces  he  had  the  honour  of  being  the  first  to  ring  up 
Berlin  by  long  distance  telephone. 

One  of  our  esteemed  graduates  found  himself  on  one 
occasion  holding  the  curious  position  of  O.C.  of  a 
Cemetery'.  His  task  was  the  very  necessary  one  of 
taking  command  of  the  men  detailed  for  the  work  of  the 
cemetery,  superintending  their  labours,  and  officiating 
at  all  burials.  In  the  course  of  one  such  service,  when 
a  “Jack  Johnson”  shell  came  over  and  landed  close  at 
hand,  the  whole  party  took  refuge  in  the  grave  until 
the  danger  was  passed. 

Many  and  various  were  the  tasks  assigned  to  Wycliffe 
men.  A  very  fine  piece  of  work  was  done  by  a  chaplain 
serving  in  a  large  hospital  in  England,  who  was  duly 
posted  in  orders  as  the  Chief  Amusement  Officer.  His 
business  was  to  provide  diversion  for  the  convalescent 
men.  And  well  he  did  it.  As  a  result  of  his  efforts  an 
ingenious  Tommy,  skilled  in  burnt  work,  sent  him  a 
much-treasured  souvenir  portraying  an  Indian  chief  and 
inscribed  “Chief  Big-heart.”  In  a  letter  home  after  a 
protracted  round  of  duty  among  the  sufferers  from 
war’s  furies  “Chief  Big-heart”  said  he  had  almost 
reached  his  ideal, 

“May  I  reach  that  purest  heaven, 

Be  to  other  souls  the  cup  of  strength 
In  some  great  agony.” 

Yet  another  Wycliffe  man  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  his 
war  experiences  that  is  very  vivid.  Here  is  his  descrip¬ 
tion  of  his  first  experience  of  the  real  thing.  “It  was  a 
somewhat  nervous  warrior  who  marched  with  the  Head¬ 
quarter’s  details  alongside  the  Battalion  Medical  Officer. 
Both  were  going  into  action  for  the  first  time.  The 
night  was  pitch  dark  lightened  only  by  the  incessant 
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Verey  lights.  The  enemy  batteries  were  searching  the 
road  up  which  we  moved.  The  moan  of  the  shells  was 
sufficiently  awe-inspiring,  and  nobody  knew  what  lay 
beyond,  or  how  far  forward  the  enemy  had  moved.  I 
had  great  sympathy  with  a  young  officer  who  had 
recently  passed  through  a  similar  experience.  He  told 
me  he  had  been  moving  quietly  along  the  Dickiebusch 
Road  when  a  shell  lit  not  far  from  him,  followed  closely 
by  another.  His  only  remark  was,  “here’s  where  little 
Willie  takes  to  his  legs,”  and  he  headed  for  safety  with 
great  celerity.  The  Doctor  and  I  stole  cautiously  along 
the  road  close  to  the  ditch.  The  ditch  was  full  of  green 
water.  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  if  a  shell  had  come  our 
way  we  would  both  have  taken  an  involuntary  bath, 
but  fortunately  it  did  not  come.” 

In  at  least  two  cases  it  is  on  record  that  father  and 
son  both  served,  and  both  brought  honour  to  their 
college  by  the  quality  of  their  service.  Canon  Lawrence 
Skey,  serving  under  the  auspices  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  in 
their  special  work  for  the  men,  held  a  series  of  missions 
in  many  military  centres  in  France  and  England,  and 
his  efforts  were  richly  blessed  of  God  in  the  bringing 
precious  souls  into  Christ’s  Kingdom.  His  son,  Warren, 
on  our  list  as  an  undergraduate  at  the  time  of  his 
entering  the  Army,  was  awarded  the  Military  Cross  for 
distinguished  service  in  the  field.  Of  Major  the  Rev. 
C.  C.  Owen,  who  did  such  splendid  work  while  serving 
as  a  Chaplain  with  the  active  forces,  a  fellowgraduate 
wrote  this  appreciation:  “Major  Owen  gave  us  the 
Communion  all  up  along  the  line,  among  the  men  in  the 
two  battalions  holding  our  brigade  frontage,  services 
continually  from  7  a.m.  until  almost  dark.  In  every 
place  the  dugouts  were  packed.  One  will  never  forget 
it.”  At  the  nearest  point  the  service  was  held  only 
thirty  yards  from  a  German  trench.  His  son  Harold, 
of  glorious  memory,  more  than  upheld  the  high  standard 
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set  by  Major  Owen.  Of  him,  as  of  many  another, 
might  well  be  said : 

“Measure  thy  life  by  loss  and  not  by  gain, 

Not  by  the  wine  drunk  but  the  wine  poured  forth; 
For  Love’s  strength  standeth  in  Love’s  Sacrifice 
And  he  who  suffers  most  has  most  to  give.,” 

All  that  he  had  he  gave.  In  a  letter  to  his  mother, 
written  just  after  the  terrific  experience  through  which 
the  Canadians  passed  in  April,  1915,  he  resumes,  after 
a  tragic  interruption:  “A  gap,  full  of  life,  death  and  hell. 
You  will  have  read  more  than  enough  of  the  slaughter¬ 
house  of  Ypres  and  Langemarck.  I  am  too  weary  of 
blood  to  dilate  at  any  length  upon  the  sacrifice  of 
Canada’s  lads,  now  called  Canada’s  heroes.  I  have  lost 
nearly  every  personal  friend  with  the  contingent.  The 
losses  are  irreparable,  over  what?  It  may  sound  un¬ 
utterably  selfish,  but  war  is  robbed  of  all  its  tinsel, 
glory  and  pomp  when  a  hero-friend  smiles  his  last, 
while  another,  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  wholesale  sacrifice 
steps  into  his  place  with  no  hope  of  ever  coming  back. 
It  is  then  that  war  is  shown  in  its  true  colours,  as  the 
primitive  survival  in  the  mass  of  what  the  state  de¬ 
nounces  as  criminal  in  the  individual.  The  Canadian 
division  put  not  only  its  hand,  but  its  body  and  soul 
into  the  breach,  and  suffered  it  to  remain,  broken  and 
mutilated.”  In  the  midst  of  the  terrible  strain,  when 
his  unit,  the  3rd  Field  Ambulance,  handled  1,700 
wounded  men  in  24  hours,  he  thanks  God  that  he  was 
able  to  do  his  duty  without  that  haunting  fear  that  he 
dreaded  might  overcome  him  at  the  critical  time. 
Wycliffe  is  justly  proud  of  such  sons. 

In  the  active  life  at  the  front  grave  and  gay,  tragedy 
and  comedy  followed  one  another  in  swift  succession. 
The  writer  has  a  very  vivid  remembrance  of  a  sojourn 
in  a  rest  camp  at  Reninghelst  with  Capt.  R.  Macnamara, 
where  the  morning  slumbers  were  daily  interrupted  by 
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a  delightful  Roman  Catholic  Padre,  singing  lustily  in  a 
voice  far  from  tuneful,  “She’s  the  lass  for  me.”  That 
same  Padre  had  a  distinguished  record  for  bravery  and 
devotion  to  duty. 

In  the  Wycliffe  Magazine  published  during  the  War 
years  there  is  given  not  only  a  detailed  chronicle  of  the 
deeds  of  Wycliffe  men,  graduates  and  undergraduates, 
but  there  is  preserved  also  some  delightful  letters  and 
articles,  some  in  lighter  and  some  in  more  serious  vein. 
Among  them  are  the  “Chronicles  of  Cub,”  by  Rev.  C. 
C.  Robinson,  and,  by  the  same  pen,  a  racy  description 
of  a  great  archaeological  expedition  in  the  year  2856  A.D. 
to  the  buried  ruins  of  the  city  of  “Wipers,”  where  a 
nomadic  people  called  the  “Mud  Wallahs”  built  their 
dugouts  and  stored  a  great  number  of  small  pyramids 
with  bevelled  edges  called  “bullisbif,”  and  where  the 
natives  endured  much  hardship  in  order  to  attain  to 
“Blighty,”  a  place  akin  to  the  Mohammedan  heaven. 

In  the  same  issue  is  a  series  of  “letters  home”  by 
Rev.  W.  R.  R.  Armitage,  who,  for  his  fine  service  with 
the  3rd  Toronto  Battalion,  was  decorated  with  the 
Military  Cross,  describing  in  interesting  fashion  the 
march  of  the  Canadians  into  Germany.  He  says:  “It 
was  almost  pathetic  to  see  crowds  of  disappointed 
German  men  and  silent  women,  grouped  around  an 
English  proclamation  signed  ‘D.  Haig’  and  ending  with 
the  official  ‘God  Save  the  King.’  It  meant  to  them  the 
ruin  of  their  dreams  and  the  end  of  their  high  hopes.” 

Wycliffe  had  her  representatives  on  nearly  every 
field  of  war  activity.  F.  Iff.  Wilkinson,  with  the  4th 
Divisional  signals,  won  the  Military  Medal  and  two 
bars.  T.  H.  Stewart,  with  the  3rd  Division  Artillery, 
and  C.  Iv. Masters  with  the  Infantry  of  the  same  Division 
were  awarded  the  Military  Cross.  Rev.  W.  H.  H. 
Sparks  and  G.  O.  Lightbourn  saw  service  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  and  in  Saloniki.  T.  S.  Glover  was  with  a  Machine 
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Gun  Detachment  and  Perry  Park  with  the  Y.M.C.A. 
in  German  East  Africa.  The  writer  has  a  pleasant 
remembrance  of  a  trip  across  the  “pond,”  as  an  English¬ 
man  loves  to  call  it,  with  a  group  of  keen  young  soldiers, 
all  intent  on  taking  up  Imperial  Commissions,  among 
them,  F.  G.  Lightbourn,  C.  C.  Harcourt,  and  J.  E.  Gray. 
J.  L.  Williams  held  the  post  of  Photographer  in  the 
Royal  Flying  Corps  and  Denny  Bright  was  a  Pilot  in 
the  same  Corps.  R.  B.  Day  was  Chaplain  to  an  English 
Battalion  in  Serbia.  G.  Napier  Smith  held  the  post  of 
Chaplain  and  Interpreter  with  the  Chinese  Labour 
Battalions.  W.  M.  Trivett  was  with  the  same  branch. 
J.  S.  Harrington  was  garrison  Chaplain  in  Hong  Kong. 
A.  C.  S.  Trivett,  J.  J.  Callan,  C.  R.  Carrie  and  several 
others  did  good  work  with  the  Y.M.C.A.  in  France. 
Walter  Burd  won  his  D.C.M.  as  sergeant  of  Bombers, 
known  in  the  army  as  “the  Suicide  Club.” 

J.  D.  Mackenzie-Naughtpn  was  Wycliffe’s  repre¬ 
sentative  with  the  Siberian  expedition.  Three  of  the 
Wycliffe  Bishops  saw  service  overseas — Bishop  Stringer, 
Bishop  White  and  Bishop  Mowll — and  all  three  gave  a 
good  account  of  themselves. 

Rev.  R.  J.  Renison  has  published  a  small  volume 
entitled  The  Last  Hundred  Days ,  in  which  he  gives  an 
interesting  and  graphic  description  of  his  life  in  the 
field  in  those  glorious  days  of  change  and  stir  and 
constant  movement  forward. 

One  of  the  Wycliffe  graduates  to  whom  was  given  the 
opportunity  to  do  a  great  piece  of  work,  and  who  fully 
measured  up  to  the  occasion  was  the  Rev.  Leonard 
Dixon.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  was  serving  with 
the  Y.M.C.A.  in  Travancore,  South  India.  In  Novem¬ 
ber,  1914,  he  was  transferred  to  Delhi.  A  few  months 
later  he  accompanied  the  army  to  Mesopotamia.  In  a 
letter  home  concerning  his  work  he  says:  “The  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  the  troops  lived  and  fought  were 
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peculiarly  difficult.  The  climate,  the  sun,  the  swamps, 
the  desert  and,  above  all,  the  breakdown  of  the  trans¬ 
port  and  commissariat  were  the  chief  contributing  causes 
of  a  vast  amount  of  hardship,  suffering,  disease  and 
death.  It  was  just  these  conditions,  however,  which 
created  the  need  for  the  Y.M.C.A.  and  gave  the  Christian 
workers  their  opportunity.”  And  so,  throughout  the 
whole  period  of  the  war,  Capt.  Leonard  Dixon  was  the 
directing  head  of  a  great  organization  for  Christian 
service.  Forbidden  to  preach  Christ  to  the  native 
troops  they  lived  Him,  and  by  their  work,  their  life, 
and  their  conversation  they  gave  a  great  demonstration 
of  the  constraining  love  of  Christ.  The  long-sustained 
campaign  of  Christian  friendship,  participated  in  by 
some  350  Christian  workers,  under  the  direction  of 
Capt.  Dixon,  cannot  fail  to  have  permanent  results  and 
to  be  a  factor  in  the  task  which  the  author  of  the  Christ 
of  the  Indian  Road  calls  acclimatizing  Christianity  in 
India.  The  author,  Mr.  E.  Stanley  Jones,  quotes 
Mahatma  Gandhi  as  saying  that  to  acclimatize  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  India,  Christian  men  and  women  must  do 
three  things — live  Christlike  lives,  lay  the  emphasis  on 
love  as  a  great  moral  force,  and  present  an  unadulterated 
Gospel.  For  four  long  years,  under  a  burning  tropical 
Eastern  sun,  this  band  of  workers  strove  to  fulfil  those 
conditions.  It  is  our  hope  that  their  labour  is  not  in 
vain  in  the  Lord. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Capt.  Dixon,  as  the 
directing  head,  was  three  times  mentioned  in  despatches 
by  Sir  Percy  Lake,  Sir  Stanley  Maude,  and  Sir  William 
Marshall,  and  that  at  the  end  of  the  war  the  work  was 
officially  recognized  by  His  Majesty  the  King  by  the 
conferring  on  Capt.  Dixon  of  the  Order  of  the  British 
Empire.  Lack  of  space  makes  it  impossible  to  mention 
by  name  all  the  men  of  Wycliffe  who  served,  or  to 
chronicle  the  deeds  of  valour  recorded  that  brought 
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honour  to  their  Alma  Mater;  men  like  Barfoot,  who 
was  given  the  French  Croix  de  Guerre;  Hatheway,  who 
was  granted  the  Military  Medal.  Wycliffe,  through  her 
sons,  has  won  her  share  of  honours  and  distinctions. 
But  of  necessity  in  so  vast  an  operation  involving 
millions  of  men  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  brave 
and  knightly  deeds  could  be  either  recorded  or  recog¬ 
nized.  And  it  remains  that  many  a  man  and  many  a 
heroic  deed  never  found  its  way  into  the  public  press, 
or  came  to  the  notice  of  the  King.  Indeed  it  is  but  a 
truism  to  say  that  whether  in  war  or  in  peace  the  best 
reward  that  can  come  to  a  true  man  is  the  consciousness 
that  in  the  supreme  crisis  he  played  his  part  and  did  not 
fail.  But  in  any  chronicle  of  the  part  played  by  the 
men  of  Wycliffe  there  are  certain  ones  who  do  deserve 
to  be  singled  out.  There  are,  for  instance,  those  who  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  made  prisoners  of  war.  In  the 
midst  of  the  general  rejoicing  that  engrossed  all  ranks 
at  the  front  when  announcement  was  made  of  the 
signing  of  the  Armistice  on  that  ever-memorable  Novem¬ 
ber  11th,  1918,  one  of  the  Nursing  Sisters  whose  fortune 
it  had  been  to  follow  the  advancing  Canadian  Forces 
as  they  steadily  pushed  their  way  past  all  barriers  to 
Mons,  wrote  an  account  of  her  experiences  during  those 
crowded  days.  One  paragraph  is  especially  arresting. 
On  their  way  forward  No.  2  Canadian  Casualty  Clearing 
Station  established  itself  at  Leuze,  near  Mons.  She 
describes  the  joy  of  the  soldiers  at  the  coming  of  the 
Armistice.  And  then  she  says:  “Here  the  first  British 
prisoners  turned  loose  by  their  captors  after  the  Armistice 
made  their  long,  painful  way  in  that  bitter  weather  to 
our  hospital.  If  I  had  never  lived  the  years  of  war,  if  I 
had  only  known  it  through  these  poor,  pitiful,  starving 
wrecks  of  men  returned  to  us,  I  would  know  that  no 
reparations  would  meet  the  case.  I  am  still  nauseated 
with  horror  when  I  think  of  the  prisoners  and  of  their 
stories,  every  word  of  which  rang  true.” 
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Of  Wycliffe  men  there  are  at  least  four  known  to  the 
writer  who  saw  the  inside  of  a  German  Prison  Camp — ■ 
A.  Holmes,  E.  L.  Wasson,  Charles  Glover  and  S.  C. 
Noxon.  Inaction,  servitude,  the  weariness  of  long 
waiting,  pain,  anxiety,  uncertainty,  hunger  and  priva¬ 
tion,  these  were  their  lot.  They  knew  danger  without 
the  thrill  of  action.  They  saw  the  war  from  the  enemy 
side  rather  than  from  ours.  In  some  respects  they  were 
able  to  form  a  better  estimate  of  the  motives  governing 
the  great  body  of  the  German  people,  than  we  who  were 
their  active  opponents.  Be  that  as  it  may,  their  ex¬ 
periences  form  an  interesting  chapter  in  the  Wycliffe 
war  effort.  Of  the  four  the  experiences  of  two  are 
available.  Holmes  received  a  commission  in  the  Royal 
Dublin  Fusiliers  and  in  the  autumn  of  1916  was  posted 
to  the  2nd  Battalion  E.D.F.  on  the  Somme.  With  them 
he  remained,  moving  up  and  down  the  line  wherever  an 
extra  strong  defence  was  needed  until  May,  1917,  when 
in  a  raid  on  Wytschaete  Ridge  he  was  severely  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner.  He  says:  “Prison  camp  life  was  a 
very  dreary  affair,  punctuated  by  attempts  to  escape 
and  the  resultant  ‘strafes.’  In  the  course  of  his  account 
of  his  experiences,  Mr.  Holmes  pays  a  very  fine  tribute 
to  the  little  company  of  Wycliffe  comrades  with  whom 
his  lot  was  cast,  such  men  as  Fauvel,  Baines,  Pengelly, 
Harcourt  and  Trivett.  Through  the  hard  trial  of 
training  at  Exhibition  Camp  and  at  Shorncliffe,  and 
through  the  harder  trial  of  active  service  in  France, 
they  held  true  to  their  Master.  Their  lives  were  open 
to  all,  their  prayers  were  never  concealed,  they  were 
conscientious  soldiers  both  of  the  King  and  of  the  King 
of  Kings.  With  becoming  modesty  he  says  nothing  at 
all  about  his  own  sufferings.  He  was  standing  on  the 
parapet  of  a  German  trench  when  a  German  fired  at 
him  from  below.  Wounded  in  the  back,  thigh  and  arm 
he  spent  three  long,  weary  months  in  the  Marien 
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Hospital  before  his  recovery  was  assured.  However,  he 
philosophically  assures  us,  “they  made  a  good  job  of  it.” 

In  the  Wycliffe  Magazine  above  quoted,  there  is  a 
very  interesting  descriptive  article  by  E.  L.  Wasson, 
giving  an  account  of  prison  life  in  Germany.  He  was 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner  in  the  early  morning  of 
June  2nd,  1916,  when  the  Germans  made  their  mass 
attack  on  the  Hooge-Sanctuary  Wood-Mt.  Sorel  Front 
and  completely  smashed  the  Canadian  line.  The  date 
is  interesting  to  the  writer  because  on  that  night  he  was 
posted  to  the  58th  Battalion  and  went  forward  with 
them  to  stop  the  gap  made  by  the  smashing  of  the 
Canadian  Mounted  Rifles.  Wasson  was  carried  across 
“No  Man’s  Land”  on  a  rubber  sheet  strung  between 
two  poles,  deposited  in  a  dressing  station  and  sent  by 
ambulance  to  the  German  Field  Hospital  at  Menin. 
After  very  insufficient  treatment  he  went  first  to  the 
prison  camp  at  Aachen  and  then  to  Stuttgart.  The 
food  was  scanty  and  poor.  But  for  the  beginning  of 
food  parcels  from  England  he  would  hardly  have  sur¬ 
vived.  The  Germans  themselves  were  feeling  greatly 
the  pinch  resulting  from  the  bulldog  grip  of  the  British 
Navy.  But  if  his  case  were  bad  there  were  others 
infinitely  worse.  He  tells  of  his  meeting  with  some 
Russian  prisoners  who  were  in  a  terrible  condition  from 
lack  of  both  food  and  clothing.  Fifty  per  cent,  of  them 
were  suffering  from  tuberculosis.  Sent  back  to  hospital 
to  have  his  hand  amputated,  an  operation  happily 
avoided,  he  met  the  first  prisoners  back  from  working 
behind  the  German  lines  under  our  own  shell-fire,  men 
worn  and  wasted  to  a  shadow,  their  feet  and  legs  swollen 
with  dropsy,  their  gums  black  with  scurvy,  their  bodies 
a  mass  of  sores.  They  were  dying  every  day,  neglected 
and  uncared  for.  If  the  lot  of  our  men,  wounded  in 
battle,  and  cared  for  by  our  own  was  hard,  what  shall 
we  say  of  the  lot  of  the  prisoners  of  war?  Yet  despite 
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all  the  hardships  these  our  Wycliffe  men  used  their 
prison  life  as  an  opportunity  to  do  good  to  their  com¬ 
rades,  and  to  make  the  lot  a  little  more  bearable  by 
bringing  to  them  the  companionship  of  the  Master. 
If  peace  meant  so  much  to  us  it  must  have  meant  far 
more  to  the  prisoners  of  war.  It  is  fitting  that  as  we 
celebrate  the  College  Jubilee  we  should  give  to  them  a 
special  tribute  of  appreciation. 

The  Men  Who  Fell 

Some  years  ago  it  was  the  writer’s  privilege  to  be 
detailed  for  duty  for  a  few  days  in  a  little  French  village 
named  Ste.  Jean  Capelle,  used  at  that  time  as  head¬ 
quarters  for  the  1st  Canadian  Division.  The  Senior 
Chaplain,  Canon  Scott,  was  ill  temporarily,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  supply  his  services.  After  the 
day's  work  was  over,  including  a  parade  service  in  a 
barnyard  and  Holy  Communion  in  the  barn,  came  a 
delightful  hour  with  the  beloved  Padre.  He  had  been 
thinking  of  the  men  who  had  fallen,  and  had  just  put 
his  thought  into  verse.  He  quoted  it  for  me.  I  reproduce 
it  here  because  it  seems  so  fitting  a  requiem  to  the  men 
we  commemorate. 

“They  saw  with  wider  vision 
The  Empire  and  its  need, 

And  came  with  swift  decision 
To  do  the  utmost  deed. 

And  now  and  ever  after 

Their  fame  shall  grow  with  years. 

They  came  with  songs  and  laughter; 

We  leave  them  here,  with  tears.” 

Of  the  Wycliffe  men  who  served  no  less  than  fourteen 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice.  Their  names  follow: 

Rev.  W.  H.  Gregory,  B.A.  L.  J.  Creasy 

H.  B.  Hodge  Claude  E.  Elliott,  B.A. 

A-  Cavill  Rev.  William  J.  E.  Harris 
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Alfred  W.  Hyder 
Alfred  E.  Lawton 
Henry  Lawrence 
Harold  H.  Owen 


A.  Stanley  Parker 
R.  Lang  Smith 
Arthur  B.  Thompson 
Frederic  Peppiatt 


The  Niagara  Historical  Society  has  issued  a  booklet 
describing  the  military  service  of  some  of  her  native 
sons  entitled,  Names  But  Much  More.  And  how  much 
more  than  names  is  in  this  list,  of  duty  well  done,  of 
sacrifice  cheerfully  made,  of  valour,  of  sacrifice  and  of 
Christian  consecration.  Of  them  all  it  may  be  said: 

“Not  for  fame  or  reward,  for  place  or  for  rank. 
Not  lured  by  ambition  or  goaded  by  necessity, 
but  in  simple  obedience  to  duty  as  they  saw  it, 
they  suffered  all,  sacrificed  all,  dared  all  and  died.” 

What  a  company  it  is. 

Lawton ,  who  gave  his  life  to  save  a  wounded  comrade, 
the  lad  of  determination  .and  rare  courage,  whom  his 
classmates  voted  a  thorough  Christian  gentleman. 
Hodge,  a  man  of  mature  judgment  and  broad  experience, 
who  had  dedicated  himself  in  the  prime  of  his  manhood 
and  had  laid  it  all  aside  to  serve  his  country  in  her  hour 
of  need.  How  simply  the  story  is  told.  After  long  and 
arduous  training  he  had  reached  France  with  the 
Mounted  Rifles.  There  he  was  serving  temporarily  as 
chaplain  to  his  brigade  in  the  absence  of  a  regular 
chaplain.  A  stray  shell  came  over,  he  was  mortally 
wounded,  and  so  there  passed  over  to  the  nearer  presence 
of  God  the  soul  of  a  great  Christian. 

Harold  Owen,  lovingly  known  as  “Dad,”  that  very 
perfect  knight,  and  peerless  soldier,  true  to  his  colours 
at  all  times,  serving  his  country  and  serving  God, 
athlete,  sportsman,  bravest  of  the  brave.  He  died  as 
he  lived,  nobly,  unselfishly,  giving  his  life  to  save  the 
lives  of  his  men.  Of  him  a  fellow-student  said :  We 
expected  great  things  of  Owen  and  he  lived  up  to  them, 
this  hero  of  No-Man’s  Land.” 
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Gregory ,  who,  in  his  short  ministerial  life  in  St. 
Catharines,  had  given  such  promise,  and  who  never  for 
a  moment  forgot  his  real  mission  in  life.  On  April  9th, 
1917,  at  8.30  in  the  morning,  gallantly  leading  his  men 
of  the  4th  Battalion  in  the  attack  on  Vimy  Ridge,  he 
laid  down  his  young  life  as  a  willing  sacrifice  in  the  cause 
of  freedom.  “He  counted  not  his  life  dear  unto  him¬ 
self.” 

Cavill,  soldier  and  athlete,  the  kindly,  courteous,  un¬ 
selfish  and  wise  friend,  who  fell  in  action  in  October, 
1917,  at  Fresnoy  while  serving  with  the  1st  Battalion. 
Harry  Lawrence,  of  whom  the  Principal  said:  “A 
beloved  student,  one  of  our  choicest  spirits  is  numbered 
among  the  slain.”  Quiet,  unassuming,  cheerful,  he  was 
a  man  among  men,  but  he  was  more,  he  lived  as  a  man 
with  Christ.  He  had  seen  service  with  the  P.P.C.L.I., 
but  at  the  time  of  his  death  had  received  a  commission 
and  was  serving  with  an  Imperial  unit.  He  was  instantly 
killed  by  a  bullet  from  a  sniper’s  rifle. 

Hyder,  known  to  his  comrades  as  “Happy,”  who  seemed 
to  radiate  cheerfulness.  He  was  cheerful  because  he 
had  a  heart  strong  in  faith.  He  was  firm,  and  kindly, 
and  gentle  to  an  unusual  degree.  He  fought  a  good 
fight  and  finished  his  course  with  joy. 

Claude  E.  Elliott,  killed  while  flying,  September,  1918. 
Of  him  it  was  said :  “His  life  was  gentle  and  the  elements 
so  mixed  in  him  that  nature  might  stand  up  and  say 
to  all  the  world,  This  was  a  man.”  Conscientious  to  a 
high  degree,  peace-loving,  but  impelled  by  a  strong  sense 
of  duty,  he  played  his  part  with  a  devotion  beyond  the 
ordinary.  Devout  in  spirit,  brilliant  in  intellect,  active 
in  body,  kindly  and  ready  to  help,  he  leaves  in  Wycliffe 
a  very  precious  memory  of  a  true  Christian  gentleman. 

And  so  one  might  continue  through  the  list.  In  the 
Founders’  Chapel  in  Wycliffe  College  has  been  placed  a 
tablet, 
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“Faithful  Unto  Death” 

“  In  grateful  memory  of  the  members  of  Wycliffe 
College  who  counted  not  their  lives  dear  unto 
themselves  in  the  service  of  King  and  Country 
in  the  Great  War.” 

There  are  also  four  beautiful  windows  inscribed  “To 
the  Glory  of  God  and  in  grateful  memory  of  the  graduates 
and  students  of  Wycliffe  College  who  fell  in  the  Great 
War,  1914-1918.”  The  windows  are  respectively — 
St.  John,  Christ  the  Good  Shepherd,  St.  Paul,  and  St. 
Timothy.  They  were  placed  there  by  the  graduates 
and  students. 

One  cannot  better  conclude  this  tribute  to  the  men 
who  fell  than  by  quoting  from  the  inscription  on  the 
University  tablet: 

“Nothing  is  here  for  tears,  nothing  to  wail 
Or  knock  the  breast:  'no  weakness,  no  contempt 
Dispraise  or  blame;  nothing  but  well  and  fair, 

And  what  may  quiet  us  in  a  death  so  noble.” 

And  so  I  conclude  this  all  too  imperfect  description 
of  Wycliffe’s  part  in  the  Great  War.  It  is  incomplete. 
There  are  many  names  omitted  that  should  be  men¬ 
tioned,  many  acts  of  noble  service  unrecorded  that 
should  be  on  record,  but  at  least  it  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  her  contributions  to  the  great  Common  Cause  is 
not  inconsiderable,  and  that,  in  the  great  test  of  human 
worth  and  human  endurance,  her  sons  have  not  failed 
to  do  her  honour  and  to  prove  themselves  worthy  sons 
of  a  noble  Mother.  It  does  not  lie  within  the  province 
of  this  article  to  speak  of  the  future,  one  can  but  express 
the  hope  that  the  memory  of  the  selfless  consecration  of 
the  many  noble  men  of  Wycliffe  to  a  great  Cause,  in 
an  hour  of  bitter  need,  will  be  an  inspiration  to  many 
future  generations  to  play  well  their  part  for  God,  for 
King  and  for  Country,  and  for  Mankind. 


CHAPTER  IX 


COLLEGE  LIFE  AND  TRADITIONS 

By  Professor  B.  W.  Horan 
{Dean  of  Residence ) 

ONE  of  the  problems  confronting  the  Church  in 
these  days  is  the  supply  of  suitable  candidates 
for  the  ministry.  As  everyone  knows,  men  are 
not  coming  forward  in  nearly  sufficient  numbers.  The 
theological  colleges,  in  their  anxiety  to  get  men,  are 
sorely  tempted  to  lower  their  standards  of  admission. 
The  authorities  of  Wycliffe  College  hold  to  the  view 
that  the  need  is  for  quality  rather  than  for  quantity. 
They  take  considerable  care  to  admit  only  men  of 
earnest,  spiritual  character.  The  Committee  on 
Students,  a  body  composed  of  clerical  and  lay  members 
of  the  College  Council,  institutes  careful  inquiry  into 
the  case  of  each  applicant,  and  demands  satisfactory 
evidence  as  to  the  candidate’s  fitness  for  the  evangelical 
ministry  of  the  Church  of  England.  Physically  he  must 
be  strong;  except  in  special  cases,  he  must  have  reached 
matriculation  standard.  The  first  year  in  College  is  a 
probationary  one;  the  student  is  under  the  close  ob¬ 
servation  of  the  teaching  staff;  if  their  report  on  him  is 
favourable  he  becomes  an  accepted  student  of  the 
College. 

All  students  are  required  to  live  in  the  College 
residence.  A  few  whose  homes  are  in  Toronto  have 
been  given  permission  to  live  out.  The  College  authori¬ 
ties  discourage  non-residence  because  the  non-resident 
who  comes  to  College  only  for  lectures  sees  little  of  its 
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social  life  and  isolates  himself  from  the  interests  and 
influences  that  make  College  life  a  helpful  and  valuable 
experience.  There  are  seventy-four  men  in  residence 
this  jubilee  year.  Eight  only  live  out  of  residence  out 
of  a  total  of  eighty-two.  Most  of  them  have  come 
from  different  parts  of  Canada,  several  have  come 
directly  from  the  Old  Country,  whilst  two  are  from 
India,  one  from  Ukrainia,  and  one  from  Belgium.  In 
recent  years  there  have  been  students  from  China  and 
Japan,  sent  to  the  College  to  complete  their  studies  by 
missionaries  in  the  field.  All  are  engaged  in  the  study 
of  Theology  which  they  take  at  the  College.  Some  hope 
to  engage  in  missionary  service,  but  the  majority  are 
preparing  for  the  Ministry  of  the  Home  Church.  Lec¬ 
tures  and  examinations  in  Arts  are  taken  at  University 
College,  the  State  University  of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 
Wycliffe  College  is  situated  on  the  University  campus, 
and  being  federated  with  the  University  her  students  can 
enjoy  all  the  benefits  of  a  University  education.  At  the 
University  they  are  thrown  into  contact  with  students 
from  other  faculties  and  thereby  become  acquainted 
with  the  thought  and  religious  views  of  those  whose 
studies  are  in  science,  or  history,  or  medicine.  This, 
while  it  teaches  them  to  tolerate  opinions  that  differ 
from  their  own,  teaches  them  also  a  deeper  appreciation 
of  the  great  verities  of  the  Christian  Faith.  Those  who 
make  a  wise  use  of  their  University  experience  are  going 
to  be  the  religious  teachers  who  will  influence  and 
command  the  respect  of  educated  men. 

The  young  man  who  comes  up  to  College  enters  upon 
what  to  him  is  a  new  experience.  Hitherto  he  has  moved 
amid  the  friendships  of  home  and  school.  Now  he  finds 
himself  a  freshman,  having  to  fend  for  himself,  with  no 
experience  of  University  life,  not  knowing,  and  unknown 
to,  those  about  him.  But  he  does  not  remain  so  for  long. 
People  living  in  Toronto  who  are  interested  in  Wycliffe 
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College  and  the  welfare  of  its  students  get  in  touch 
with  the  new  comer  and  invite  him  to  their  houses. 
The  hospitality  of  Toronto  people  is  known  far  and  wide. 
On  holidays,  and  more  particularly  at  Christmas  time, 
when  some  students  are  unable  to  go  home,  there  is 
never  any  lack  of  offers  of  kindness  and  entertainment. 
In  the  College  itself,  the  freshman  is  welcomed  by  the 
whole  student  body  with  a  ceremony  of  a  friendly 
nature,  and  thus  at  the  outset  he  is  made  to  feel  that 
he  has  a  real  share  in  the  life  and  fellowship  of  the 
Residence.  During  the  first  year  certain  tasks  and 
responsibilities  are  assigned  him  by  College  tradition. 
Freshmen  must  sit  at  the  lowest  table  in  the  dining 
room  and  in  the  foremost  seats  in  Chapel.  It  is  their 
duty  to  roll  the  tennis  court  and  to  act  as  ushers  at 
College  public  meetings.  Freshmen  must  always  show 
due  deference  to  the  senior  students.  If  they  abide 
loyally  by  the  regulations  which  the  student  body 
imposes  upon  them  they  gain  the  respect  and  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  their  fellows;  the  happiness  and  helpfulness  they 
get  out  of  College  life  depends  largely  on  their  willingness 
to  contribute  to  it. 

Four  members  of  the  Teaching  Staff  live  within  the 
College  precinqts  and  exercise  a  personal  supervision 
over  the  students.  The  professors  visit  the  men  in 
their  rooms,  invite  them  to  their  homes,  and  attend, 
when  possible,  all  student  meetings  and  social  gatherings. 
The  Principal  and  the  Dean  of  Residence  are  responsible 
for  discipline.  A  few  years  ago  the  student  body 
suggested  that  a  committee  of  senior  students  might 
be  allowed  to  co-operate  in  maintaining  discipline.  The 
Committee  on  Students*  in  a  carefully  prepared  memor¬ 
andum,  acceded  to  the  request  with  the  result  that  a 
House  Committee  consisting  of  representative  seniors 
elected  by  the  student  body,  was  authorized  to  deal 
with  breaches  of  discipline  and  given  power  to  impose 
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such  punishments  as  levying  of  fines,  demanding 
apologies  before  the  student  body,  and  suspending  a 
student’s  privileges.  The  students  themselves  are  thus 
made  responsible  for  the  observance  of  such  College 
regulations  as  that  which  requires  quietness  in  the 
Residence  after  11  p.m.  The  authorities  of  the  College, 
however,  are  free  to  take  independent  action  in  all 
matters  that  come  before  them. 

The  daily  round  of  duties  begins  with  the  rising  bell 
bell  at  7  a.m.  The  students  assemble  in  the  Chapel 
for  prayers  at  7.40  a.m.  A  shortened  form  of  Morning 
Prayer  is  taken  by  a  senior  student,  and  a  brief  devo¬ 
tional  address  is  given  by  a  member  of  the  Staff,  or,  as 
is  often  the  case,  by  a  visitor  who  comes  to  speak  of 
his  work  and  experience  in  the  Ministry  of  the  Word. 
In  the  forenoon  the  students  attend  lectures,  those  in 
Arts  at  the  University,  4  those  in  all  departments  of 
Theology  at  Wycliffe  College. 

The  lectures  in  Wycliffe  cover  the  whole  range  of 
theological  studies  necessary  to  one  being  trained  for 
the  Ministry  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  courses 
are  so  arranged  that  the  professors  in  their  lectures 
instruct  the  students  in  every  branch  of  Theological 
learning.  Reading,  supplementary  to  the  lectures,  is 
prescribed  by  the  lecturers  who  seek  to  stimulate  the 
interest  of  the  student  and  to  guide  and  help  him  in  the 
work  he  must  do.  It  is  all  important  for  a  young  man 
preparing  for  the  work  of  the  Ministry  to  have  an 
adequate  understanding  of  the  foundation  truths  of 
the  Christian  Faith  as  related  to  the  problems  of  present 
day  thought,  a  thorough  grasp  of  Church  History,  a  good 
working  knowledge  of  the  present  day  position  of  the 
Church  throughout  the  world,  an  understanding  of 
the  problems  incidental  to  the  administration  of  the 
Parish  with  its  Sunday  Schools  and  other  organizations, 
its  pastoral  work  with  the  visitation  of  the  sick  and  the 
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well,  the  rendering  of  the  services  of  the  Church  and 
the  preaching  of  the  Word.  During  the  course  in  the 
College,  professors  and  students  face  these  problems 
and  study  them  together,  so  that  as  the  years  pass 
faith  in  God  is  deepened  by  the  fuller  understanding 
that  study  brings. 

Students  of  Wycliffe  College  have  a  great  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  getting  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  work  of 
the  Ministry.  On  Sunday  they  are  free  to  visit  city 
churches  and  hear  some  of  the  leading  Canadian 
preachers.  Most  of  them  teach  Sunday  School  and 
Bible  Classes  in  connection  with  the  evangelical  churches 
of  the  city.  The  Principal  gives  certificates  to  those 
who  have  passed  a  test  in  preaching  and  conducting 
divine  service.  These  men  are  permitted  to  help  in  the 
services  of  the  city  churches,  preach  in  mission  churches, 
and  frequently  supply  services  for  the  smaller  churches 
in  the  country.  During  the  long  summer  vacation 
lasting  from  May  to  September  many  of  them  take 
charge  of  churches  in  the  missionary  dioceses  of  Canada. 
The  summer  mission  provides  the  student  with  a 
splendid  practical  experience.  He  is  altogether  on  his 
own  responsibility  in  charge  of  a  parish  where  he  comes 
in  contact  with  all  phases  of  pastoral  work.  Moreover, 
he  has  the  joy  of  ministering  to  people  who,  in  many 
cases,  are  without  the  ministrations  of  the  Church 
during  the  winter  months.  Incidentally,  he  can  save 
money  out  of  his  modest  stipend  to  meet  his  expenses 
on  his  return  to  College  in  the  autumn. 

The  afternoon  from  four  o’clock  is  free  for  recreation 
and  physical  exercise.  The  students  are  fortunate  in 
having  Hart  House  adjoining  the  College  for  such 
purposes.  In  this  splendidly  appointed  building  there 
is  a  gymnasium,  running  track,  swimming  pool,  racquet 
courts — indeed  every  conceivable  means  of  keeping  fit — 
all  under  one  roof.  The  College  Council  recently  adopted 
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a  rule  requiring  all  students  at  Wycliffe  to  become 
members  of  Hart  House  and  to  take  regular  physical 
training  from  its  instructors.  Every  student  appears 
before  the  Medical  Officer  of  Hart  House,  who  pre¬ 
scribes  the  form  of  physical  training  best  suited  to  the 
individual  case.  In  addition  to  the  regular  training, 
students  can  take  any  form  of  recreational  exercise  they 
like.  With  the  Students’  Athletic  Association  rests  the 
responsibility  of  promoting  and  organizing  football 
teams  in  the  Fall  term,  hockey  and  basketball  teams  in 
the  winter  term,  to  represent  the  College  in  the  various 
intercollegiate  contests  of  the  University.  The  Associa¬ 
tion  football  team,  composed  largely  of  men  from  the 
Old  Country,  brought  great  credit  to  the  College  last 
term  by  reaching  the  Final  in  the  Intercollegiate  series. 

The  evening,  after  Chapel,  is  set  apart  for  study  in 
the  rooms.  Some  men  of  a  studious  nature,  finding 
that  their  rooms  are  too’  accessible  to  their  neighbours 
who,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  would  look  in  for  a 
chat,  prefer  to  work  in  the  remote  quietness  of  the 
library.  One  can  always  be  sure  of  quiet,  uninterrupted 
study  in  the  library.  The  evening  is  a  convenient  time 
for  the  professors  to  visit  the  students  in  their  rooms, 
talk  to  them  about  their  work,  and  establish  personal 
contacts  with  them.  It  is  not  always  so  convenient  for 
the  students,  to  judge  by  the  fact  that  often  they  are 
not  “at  home” — doubtless,  in  the  library.  About 
10.30  p.m.  work  (or  its  substitute)  is  laid  aside  and  before 
retiring  to  bed  groups  of  friends  will  assemble  in  one 
another’s  rooms  for  a  cup  of  tea  and  social  intercourse. 
In  some  cases  these  informal  parties  are  in  the  nature 
of  study  and  discussion  groups;  in  others  the  purpose 
is  not  so  serious.  At  irregular  intervals,  and  chiefly 
on  joyful  occasions  such  as  the  close  of  term,  these 
“nocturnal”  parties  terminate  in  a  rag  at  an  hour 
when  the  House  Committee  is  off  guard  and  law-abiding 
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people  like  the  Principal  and  the  Dean  have  gone  to 
bed.  College  regulations,  as  do  those  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  prohibit  any  form  of  ragging  that  does  violence 
to  a  man’s  person. 

The  students’  Literary  Society  holds  its  meetings 
every  Friday  evening.  This  Society  is  the  official 
organization  of  the  student  body,  and  all  residents  are 
required  to  be  members.  Its  meetings,  presided  over 
by  a  speaker,  are  conducted  according  to  the  rules  of 
parliamentary  procedure.  At  the  business  sessions 
matters  relating  to  student  interests  come  up  for  dis¬ 
cussion.  The  authorities  at  the  College  are  always 
prepared  to  consider  recommendations  and  resolutions 
sent  to  them  by  the  Society.  These  meetings  afford 
students  an  experience  in  extempore  speaking  and  in 
the  conduct  of  public  meetings.  Usually  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  business  session  a  paper  is  read  and  dis¬ 
cussed  by  the  members  or  a  debate  is  staged  between 
representatives  of  different  divisions.  These  debates 
enable  the  Society  to  choose  its  representatives  on  the 
Intercollegiate  Debating  LTnion.  From  time  to  time 
the  meetings  of  the  Society  are  of  a  social  nature;  if  it 
is  a  “High  Tea”  provided  in  the  dining  room  by  the 
Matron  at  the  expense  of  the  Society  some  distinguished 
guest  is  the  speaker  of  the  evening;  if  it  is  an  “open 
meeting”  there  is  music  and  refreshments  to  which 
friends  can  be  invited. 

College  life  provides  most  men  with  an  experience 
that  is  not  likely  to  occur  again  in  a  life-time.  In  the 
first  place,  a  young  man  cannot  spend  the  formative 
years  of  his  life  in  an  academic  atmosphere  in  close 
contact  with  men  of  kindred  interests  without  developing 
character,  personality  and  self-control.  Furthermore, 
there  is  growth  in  his  intellectual  life;  his  studies  give 
him  a  glimpse  of  the  wide  fields  of  human  knowledge. 
The  thoughtful  student  passes  through  a  critical  period 
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in  his  college  days.  His  theological  reading  introduces 
him  to  ideas  and  views  that  are  new  to  him.  Many 
pass  through  a  phase  of  uncertainty  and  doubt  about 
their  religious  beliefs.  This  is,  in  most  cases,  inevitable; 
but,  in  time,  when  they  have  thought  their  way  through, 
they  learn,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  J.  R.  Mott,  that  a  full 
intellectual  equipment  is  not  inconsistent  with  deep 
Christian  experience  and  with  fervour  in  promulgating 
positive  Christian  truth.”  During  this  period,  before 
they  have  readjusted  themselves,  they  need  the  wise, 
helpful  and  sympathetic  guidance  of  those  who  have 
passed  that  way  before  them.  Above  all,  with,  the 
growth  in  intellectual  life  which  the  College  brings, 
there  should  be  a  corresponding  growth  in  religious  life; 
and  if  this  is  to  be  attained  the  student  must  be  exposed 
to  a  genuinely  Christian  atmosphere  and  influence. 
The  authorities  at  Wycliffe  College  have  ever  been 
anxious  to  develop  the  spiritual  life  of  the  students.  A 
testimony  to  their  efforts  was  given  recently  by  Mr.  T. 
P.  Chandi  of  Travancore,  South  India,  who,  in  an 
address  delivered  at  the  last  Convocation  of  the  College, 
spoke  of  the  help  and  inspiration  he  had  personally 
derived  from  the  corporate  meetings  for  prayer  during 
his  six  months’  residence  in  the  College.  Like  many 
others,  he  found  that  seriousness  of  purpose  and  spiritua 
force  of  character  are  promoted  by  the  services  in  Chapel 
both  morning  and  evening,  by  the  regular  meetings  for 
prayer  and  devotional  study,  and  by  the  witness  and 
fellowship  of  those  who  come,  as  guests  of  the  College, 
from  the  work  of  the  Ministry  at  home  and  abroad. 
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A  Brief  Historical  Sketch  of  Bishop  Ridley  College, 
St.  Catharines,  Havergal  College  and  The 
Deaconess  Institution  and  Missionary  Training  Home 

By  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  W.  J.  Armitage 
Ridley  College 

THE  following  notes  were  written  at  the  request 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Wycliffe  College  Jubilee. 
They  are  intended  to  place  upon  permanent 
record  the  story  of  the  beginnings  of  Ridley  College, 
which  was  a  fruit  of  the  Wycliffe  spirit,  and  which  was 
founded  practically  by  the  same  men  and  to  fulfil  the 
same  purpose.  They  are  far  from  complete,  but  they 
indicate  at  least  the  spirit  and  the  purpose  of  those  who 
were  associated  in  a  great  cause. 

The  name  of  the  College  was  not  chosen  without  the 
most  careful  consideration.  It  was  the  privilege  of  the 
present  writer  to  have  first  suggested  the  title — “Bishop 
Ridley  College.”  It  was  at  once  acknowledged  as  most 
appropriate  and  fitting.  In  looking  back  to  a  time,  now 
nearly  forty  years  distant,  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that 
it  was  an  inspiration  of  God.  No  other  name  was  ever 
as  much  as  suggested,  and  the  Board  accepted  it  with 
unanimous  voice. 

Bishop  Ridley!  What  name  could  possible  be  more 
appropriate  for  a  College?  What  sacred  memories  it 
calls  up.  The  great  scholar  of  the  English  Reformation, 
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the  great  truth-seeker  and  truth-lover,  and  martyr  for 
the  truth.  “Truth-teller  was  our  English  Alfred  named’’; 
witness  for  the  truth  our  Ridley  both  in  life  and  death. 

It  is  related  that  on  a  Sunday  a  number  of  Cambridge 
men,  professors  and  others,  were  having  afternoon  tea. 
The  remark  was  made  that  a  College  bearing  the  name 
of  Wycliffe  had  been  founded  in  Canada.  Bishop 
Westcott,  who  was  at  the  time  Regius  Professor  of 
Divinity  in  the  University,  looked  up  and  said:  “That 
is  a  great  name  to  live  up  to!” 

We  may  say,  with  equal  truth,  that  Ridley  is  a  great 
name  to  live  up  to,  not  merely  distinguished  and  vener¬ 
able,  but  inspiring  in  itself,  and  furnishing  a  noble  and 
true  ideal. 

“For  thou  art  Freedom’s  now,  and  Fame’s, 

One  of  the  few  immortal  names, 

That  were  not  born  to  die.” 

The  record  of  the  early  years  is  not  without  interest. 
There  is  a  sense  in  which  it  is  illuminating.  The  day  of 
small  things  is  not  to  be  despised,  and  the  experience 
gained  was  of  immense  value  in  the  development  of  the 
work. 

The  present  writer  was  appointed  Rector  of  St. 
Thomas’  Church,  St.  Catharines  in  June,  1886.  Spring- 
bank  was  then  open  as  an  hotel.  Shortly  afterwards 
it  was  closed.  It  was  a  splendid  property,  well  built 
and  beautifully  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Twelve 
Mile  Creek,  the  old  Welland  Canal,  but  not  used  for 
general  traffic.  The  view  was  a  charming  one,  not  only 
of  the  garden  city,  but  embracing  the  Niagara  escarp¬ 
ment,  and  delighting  the  eye  with  orchards  and  vine¬ 
yards  and  fruitful  fields. 

It  had  been  brought  home  to  the  writer  that  one 
great  need  of  the  growing  Canadian  Church  was  the 
foundation  of  a  School  for  Boys  where  the  highest 
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possible  educational  facilities  would  be  combined  with 
sound  religious  training  on  the  Evangelical  lines  of  the 
Church  of  England.  He  had  given  the  subject  much 
prayer  and  thought,  and  in  the  Providence  of  God,  had 
been  led  to  take  up  his  work  in  St.  Catharines.  “Spring- 
bank”  stood  there  before  his  eye,  in  close  proximity  to 
St.  Thomas’  Church,  offering  conditions  almost  ideal 
for  the  fulfilment  of  his  dreams. 

The  inception  of  Ridley  College  had  no  possible 
connection  with  a  previous  plan  to  establish  a  school 
of  the  same  character  by  the  purchase  of  Pickering 
College  from  the  Quakers.  This  previous  plan  may 
have  paved  the  way  for  Ridley,  but  it  had  died  a  natural 
death. 

No  one  appeared  upon  the  scene  with  the  necessary 
qualifications  and  resources  to  carry  Springbank  on  as 
a  Sanitarium.  It  was  upon  the  market.  The  price  was 
ridiculously  low  for  so  large  and  so  valuable  a  property. 
It  was  in  the  hands  of  Miss  Dehon,  of  Boston,  a  daughter 
of  Bishop  Dehon  of  Massachusetts,  who  had  received 
great  physical  benefit  from  Dr.  Mack’s  treatment,  and 
who  felt  that  she  had  obtained  blessings  which  she 
could  never  repay,  and  who  had  come  to  the  rescue  of 
the  institution  with  a  large  loan.  Miss  Dehon’s  legal 
adviser  was  Mr.  W.  P.  Blake,  of  Boston,  the  intimate 
friend  of  Phillips  Brooks. 

The  plan  for  the  establishing  of  the  School  for  Boys, 
and  for  the  acquisition  of  Springbank  Sanitarium,  was 
laid  by  me  before  a  number  of  the  leading  Evangelical 
Churchmen  of  the  day,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  they 
were  the  foremost  men  of  the  country  in  professional 
and  business  life.  Principal  Sheraton  entered  with 
great  enthusiasm  into  the  plan.  Professor  Wrong 
furthered  it  in  every  way  in  his  power.  The  Hon.  S.  H. 
Blake  took  it  up  in  his  characteristic  way,  and  gave 
much  thought  and  energy  to  carrying  it  out.  It  found  a 
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warm  friend  in  Dr.  N.  W.  Hoyles,  who,  from  that  day 
to  this,  has  never  wavered  in  his  devotion  to  its  interests. 
W.  H.  Howland  was  most  deeply  interested.  A.  H. 
Campbell,  by  sage  advice  and  practical  assistance, 
helped  the  movement  forward.  B.  Homer  Dixon  was  a 
constant  friend.  George  E.  Gillespie  was  most  active 
along  the  line  of  finance.  Edward  Blake  was  a  warm 
supporter.  But  most  notable  of  all,  and  without  making 
invidious  distinctions,  most  devoted  of  all  was  my  true¬ 
hearted  friend  and  wise  counsellor,  Thomas  R.  Merritt, 
of  St.  Catharines,  for  many  years  its  president.  We 
owe  much,  too,  to  Fred  J.  Stewart,  our  first  secretary. 

“And  what  shall  I  more  say,  for  the  time  would  fail 
me  to  tell  of,”  J.  Herbert  Mason,  its  second  president, 
of  Sir  Casimir  Gzowski,  of  Judge  Benson,  of  R.  S. 
Gurd,  of  Archdale  Wilson,  of  William  Griffith,  of 
Charles  Riordan,  of  Charles  E.  Hooper,  of  Septimus 
Jones,  of  T.  C.  DesBarres,  of  Stapleton  Caldecott,  of 
E.  R.  C.  Clarkson,  of  Wm.  Goulding,  of  Grant  Helliwell, 
of  F.  W.  Kingstone,  of  Henry  Pellatt,  of  Robert  Gilmor, 
of  Henry  O’Brien,  of  Samuel  Trees,  of  Lt.-Col.  R.  B. 
Denison,  of  Judge  Senkler,  of  Judge  Muir,  of  Judge 
McDonald,  of  Sir  W.  P.  Howland,  and  of  others,  some 
of  whom  (few  alas  in  number!)  remain  with  us,  but  the 
great  body  of  them  have  entered  into  the  joy  of  their 
Lord. 

No  college  was  ever  established  under  better  auspices, 
and  no  college  ever  had  truer  or  warmer  friends.  It  had 
behind  it  men  in  the  first  rank  in  Canadian  life  in  social, 
political,  professional,  and  commercial  life. 

For  instance,  Thomas  R.  Merritt  was  president  of  the 
Imperial  Bank,  of  the  Suspension  Bridge  Co.,  of  the 
Security  Loan  Co.,  and  active  in  many  other  corpora¬ 
tions.  Its  second  president,  J.  Herbert  Mason,  was  the 
master  mind  of  the  Canada  Permanent  Loan  and  Saving 
Co.,  and  a  leader  in  financial  circles.  Henry  Pellatt  was 
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associated  with  the  stock  market  and  an  active  pro¬ 
moter  of  many  corporations  which  have  developed  the 
resources  of  Canada.  A.  H.  Campbell  was  one  of  the 
ablest  business  men  in  the  Dominion  and  connected 
with  large  interests.  Sir  Casimir  Gzowski  had  been 
identified  with  some  of  the  great  undertakings  in  Canada, 
and  was  a  man  of  outstanding  ability.  While  in  the  legal 
world  no  names  stood  higher  than  those  gifted  brothers, 
the  Hon.  Edward  and  the  Hon.  S.  H.  Blake.  Dr.  N.  W. 
Hoyles  was  a  leading  barrister,  and  was  later  called  to 
guide  the  destinies  of  the  Law  School  of  Ontario. 

They  were  all  men  of  the  highest  character,  of  pro¬ 
found  religious  convictions,  and  devoted  to  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  principles  of  the  Church  of  England.  They  gave 
freely  of  their  thought,  of  their  energy,  of  their  time,  of 
their  money  to  establish  in  Canada  a  college  for  boys, 
which  should  have  a  religious  background,  coupled  with 
the  most  advanced  educational  methods. 

It  could  not  have  been  much  earlier  than  the  Autumn 
of  1887  that  the  idea  of  founding  Ridley  College  first 
took  root  in  my  mind.  The  subject  was  first  discussed 
with  Thomas  R.  Merritt,  who  looked  upon  it  in  those 
early  days  with  interest,  but  possibly  without  more 
enthuasism  than  would  arise  in  what  appeared  to  be 
praiseworthy,  but  perhaps  not  practicable.  He  was  one 
of  the  sanest  and  wisest  of  men.  In  the  early  months  of 
1888,  I  took  counsel  with  the  leading  Churchmen  of 
Toronto  and  Hamilton,  from  whom  I  received  much 
encouragement.  I  met  the  leaders  who  were  associated 
with  the  movement  in  conference  at  Wycliffe  College. 
It  was  decided  to  make  the  venture  of  faith. 

The  first  step  was  to  come  to  a  business  arrangement 
with  those  who  held  the  property  in  question.  Miss 
Dehon  of  Boston  was  chiefly  concerned.  Mr.  W.  P. 
Blake  of  Boston  was  her  legal  adviser.  Mr.  W.  R. 
Wadsworth  of  the  London  and  Canadian  Loan  Co. 
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arranged  the  details.  The  price  fixed  was  $15,000.00, 
which,  I  think,  just  covered  the  mortgage  held  by  the 
company. 

It  was  a  mere  tithe  of  the  value  of  the  buildings  and 
land. 

The  option  for  the  sale  was  made  1st  Sept.,  1888,  just 
one  year  before  the  College  was  opened  for  students. 

The  Stockholders 

The  heading  of  the  Stock  Book,  drawn  up,  if  my 
memory  serves  me,  by  Hon.  Edward  Blake,  or  his 
brother,  Hon.  S.  H.  Blake,  gives,  in  short  compass,  the 
story  of  the  financial  side  of  the  undertaking.  It  read 
as  follows:  “We,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  each  for 
himself  agree  with  the  others  of  us,  and  also  with  A.  H. 
Campbell,  N.  W.  Hoyles,  and  B.  Homer  Dixon,  to 
subscribe  for  shares  to  the  amount  set  opposite  our 
respective  names,  in  a  corporation,  to  be  incorporated 
under  the  Ontario  Law,  for  the  acquisition  of  Spring- 
bank  Sanitarium,  St.  Catharines,  Ont.,  and  for  the 
carrying  on  of  the  same  as  a  Protestant  School  of  a  high 
class.  The  property  to  be  acquired  on  terms  not  less 
favourable  than  those  contained  in  the  offer  made  by 
the  proprietors  of  the  Sanitarium  to  the  Rev.  W.  J. 
Armitage,  under  date  Sept.  1st,  1888.  The  stock  to  be 
not  less  than  $30,000  nor  more  than  $60,000,  in  shares 
of  $50  each,  to  be  payable  20%  on  allotment,  and  the 
balance  with  interest  at  6%  per  annum  from  the  time 
calls  are  made  therefor,  on  the  amounts  from  time  to 
time  unpaid  after  such  calls,  by  instalments  of  10% 
per  annum,  if  such  shall  be  found  necessary,  and  calls 
shall  be  made  therefore  until  the  whole  capital  shall  be 
paid  up  in  full.  And  we  each  for  himself  do  hereby 
authorize  and  empower  Messrs.  Campbell,  Hoyles  and 
Dixon  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  procure  the  in¬ 
corporation  of  the  said  corporation,  and  appoint  Geo. 
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E.  Gillespie  our  attorney  to  execute  the  Stock  Books 
and  declaration  required  in  order  to  procure  such  in¬ 
corporation.” 

There  was  an  immense  amount  of  work  to  be  done. 
There  was,  first  of  all,  the  appointment  of  a  Principal. 
This  was  no  easy  matter.  The  institution  was  a  college 
only  on  paper.  It  is  true  that  I  had  personally  secured 
a  number  of  stock  subscriptions  for  a  very  considerable 
amount,  principally  in  Toronto,  but  there  was  a  large 
sum  yet  to  be  raised.  The  prospects  were,  however, 
excellent.  And  I  well  remember  my  visit  to  Toronto  on 
Thanksgiving  Day,  1888  (presumably  the  third  Thursday 
in  November),  when  I  saw  Dr.  N.  W.  Hoyles  and  others 
at  St.  Philip’s  School  House,  when  Dr.  Hoyles  declared 
that  he  would  support  the  Rev.  J.  O.  Miller  for  the 
position.  At  a  meeting  of  the  friends  of  the  College, 
held  shortly  afterwards,  the  Rev.  John  Ormsby  Miller, 
B.A.,  was  appointed  the  first  principal  of  Bishop  Ridley 
College. 

The  Rev.  J.  O.  Miller  entered  upon  his  duties  with 
great  vigour.  We  worked  together  like  brothers  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  financial  campaign.  We  personally 
interviewed  and  secured  subscriptions  from  the  leading 
Evangelical  Churchmen  of  that  time,  who  could  in  any 
sense  have  been  called  stewards  of  wealth.  We  cannot 
judge  the  amount  or  measure  of  their  subscriptions  by 
present  day  standards.  It  was  looked  upon  as  a  notable 
achievement  when  the  sum  of  $49,000  was  subscribed. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1889,  Fred.  J.  Stewart,  the 
first  Secretary-Treasurer,  issued  a  circular  letter:  “  I  am 
instructed  by  the  Board  of  Provisional  Directors  of 
Bishop  Ridley  College  to  give  you  notice  that  the 
Lieut. -Governor  in  Council  has  granted  incorporation 
under  the  title  ‘Bishop  Ridley  College  of  Ontario,’  and 
that  the  Corporation  is  now  organized,  and  also  further 
to  give  you  notice  that  the  Provisional  Directors  have 
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duly  allotted  you  ....  shares  ($50  each)  being  $ . 

of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Corporation  subscribed  by 
you,  and  have  made  a  call  upon  the  stock  of  $10  per 
share,  to  be  paid  to  the  Corporation  at  Toronto,  on  or 
before  the  1st  day  of  April,  1889.” 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  statements  that  the  financial 
side  of  the  undertaking  was  soon  beyond  question. 
Then  came  the  problem  of  preparing  the  buildings  and 
grounds  for  occupancy  by  masters  and  pupils.  It  was 
found  to  be  a  stupendous  undertaking,  at  least  so  it 
seemed  to  me  at  the  time.  A  visitor  described  the 
Springbank  building  as  one  of  massive  strength,  which 
conveyed  the  idea  of  solid  durability  without  anything 
like  the  heavy  and  depressing  aspect  which  mars  so 
many  substantial  edifices.  The  structure  was  of  brick, 
facing  the  south-west,  with  its  long  wing  facing  the  west, 
three  storeys  in  height,  with  wings  of  four  storeys,  and 
covering  a  huge  space  of  ground. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  in  detail  the  changes 
made.  We  found  that  many  parts  of  the  building  could 
easily  be  adapted  for  school  purposes.  The  drawing 
room,  for  instance,  made  an  admirable  prayer  hall. 
It  was  a  handsome  room  finished  in  oak  and  carved 
walnut,  with  an  inlaid  floor  of  the  same  material.  These 
splendid  woods  grow  to  perfection  in  the  Niagara  district. 
The  dining-room  needed  but  little  change,  being  spacious 
and  well-lighted,  and  finished  in  good  style.  More  than 
one  hundred  boys  could  dine  with  comfort.  The  great 
hotel  kitchens,  and  the  fine  Turkish  bath,  lent  them¬ 
selves  to  the  practical  side  of  culinary  arrangements. 
The  class  rooms  were  large,  well  heated,  and  well 
lighted.  The  dormitories  were  well  arranged,  and  the 
cubicle  system  was  introduced,  the  Principal  making  it  a 
sine  qua  non ,  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  College. 
Thus  each  boy  had  practically  a  room  to  himself,  ensur¬ 
ing  an  element  of  privacy  of  the  utmost  value.  The 
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library  was  practically  ready  for  use.  The  sanitary 
arrangements  were  in  advance  of  other  institutions,  the 
newest  methods  and  means  being  employed.  The 
ventilating  system  was  devised  to  ensure  purity  and 
freshness  of  air.  , 

We  had  the  advantage  of  a  practical  architect,  W.  B. 
Allan  and  of  Mr.  Thomas  R.  Merritt,  a  man  of  the  widest 
experience  and  soundest  judgment.  Principal  Miller 
threw  himself  into  this  side  of  the  work  with  the  utmost 
enthusiasm.  The  result  was  a  building,  for  the  times, 
admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose  in  view. 

Then  came  the  grounds.  In  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  College  building  we  had  ample  facilities  for  such 
games  as  tennis.  We  were  able  to  acquire  a  splendid 
football  and  cricket  field  on  the  west  bank  of  the  canal. 
In  all  we  had  soon  thirteen  acres.  The  Principal  was 
assiduous  in  his  interest  and  efforts  in  this  direction. 
He  devoted  much  time  and  energy  to  the  development 
of  the  playing  fields.  And  he  could  have  had  no  better 
adviser  than  Mr.  Merritt,  who  was  deeply  interested  in 
all  that  pertained  to  the  land,  and  its  wise  and  proper 
development.  Then  the  long  stretches  of  the  old  canal, 
and  the  charming  river  flowing  into  it,  made  boating  a 
favourite  pastime,  and  there  were  outdoor  swimming 
baths  as  well. 

The  conditions  were  well  nigh  ideal.  For  St. 
Catharines  is  beautifully  situated.  The  climate  is  much 
milder  than  in  any  other  part  of  Canada,  situated  as  it 
is  between  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario.  The  air  is  delicious, 
for  many  months  soft  and  balmy,  and  in  the  winter  the 
temperature  is  more  moderate  fihan  elsewhere  in  eastern 
Canada.  The  springs  are  three  weeks  earlier  and  the 
autumns  three  weeks  later  than  in  Toronto,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Lake.  In  relation  to  Ottawa,  they 
are  possibly  five  weeks  earlier  and  later.  The  death  rate 
in  St.  Catharines  was  at  the  time  the  lowest  in  Canada. 
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For  beauty  of  situation,  for  salubrity  of  climate,  for 
healthful  conditions,  the  Garden  City,  as  it  was  fondly 
called,  could  not  be  excelled.  These  factors  were  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  connection  with  the  founding  of 
Ridley,  and  played  their  part  in  its  early  and  ultimate 
success. 

Bishop  Ridley  College  was  opened  on  16th  Sept., 
1889.  It  was  indeed  an  animated  scene.  The  coming 
of  the  parents,  the  enrolment  of  the  boys,  the  first  day 
on  duty  of  the  staff,  created  an  impression  long  to  be 
remembered.  It  was  a  day  of  high  hope  and  of  fruitful 
promise.  There  were  forty-two  boys  enrolled  at  the 
opening,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  the  number  had 
increased  to  sixty.  This  was  all  as  auspicious  as  it  was 
encouraging. 

The  first  annual  report  to  31st  August,  1890,  of  the 
President,  Thomas  R.  Merritt,  struck  a  high  note. 
“We  have  endeavoured  to  carry  out  the  object  of  the 
promoters  in  establishing  a  school  under  the  aupsices 
of  the  Church  of  England  in  Canada,  where  sound 
religious  training,  Evangelical  in  character,  and  thorough 
literary  instruction  may  be  obtained,  combined  with  the 
best  physical  training,  and  the  reputation  which  Bishop 
Ridley  College  now  enjoys  is  to  us  most  gratifying.” 

The  cost  of  establishing  the  College  was  set  forth  in 
detail.  The  College  buildings,  with  improvements, 
furniture,  and  the  grounds  comprising  thirteen  acres, 
amounted  to  $35,196.58  on  31st  August,  1890. 

The  successful  commencement  gave  promise  that  at  a 
very  early  date  the  full  capacity  of  the  buildings  would 
be  required.  This  called  for  further  expenditure  in  the 
way  of  furnishings,  and  also  the  heating  of  the  new 
wing.  Accommodation  was  now  provided  for  110  boys. 

The  first  year  yielded  fees  from  all  sources  of  $13,298. 
The  expenditure  exceeded  the  income  and  left  a  deficit 
of  $1,161.43. 
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The  second  annual  report,  to  31st  August,  1891, 
showed  that  the  capital  stock  was  then  $50,100,  of  which 
amount  $20,355  had  been  paid  up.  The  outlay  for  the 
year  for  permanent  improvements  was  $5,422.67.  The 
entire  cost  of  the  College  property  and  furniture  was 
now  $40,619.25.  The  Board  and  Tuition  Fees  amounted 
to  $20,449.82,  which  exceeded  the  expenditure,  and  gave 
a  net  gain  of  $1,496.98,  as  against  a  loss  on  the  first 
year  of  $1,161.43.  The  College  closed  its  first  year  with 
60  boys  in  attendance,  its  second  with  86  boys,  a  very 
considerable  gain. 

The  third  report  to  31st  August,  1892,  shows  very 
much  the  same  result;  there  was  apparently  a  slight 
gain  in  numbers,  as  the  fees  amounted  to  $20,946.71 
and  the  net  gain  was  $1,529.80. 

The  fourth  report  to  31st  August,  1893,  was  in  much 
the  same  tenor.  The  number  of  boys  was  88,  the  net 
gain  $623,27.  The  prospects  for  the  future  were  said 
to  be  most  encouraging. 

The  fifth  report  showed  an  attendance  of  103  boys. 

,  These  reports  indicate  fairly  well  the  history  of  the 
College  for  the  first  decade.  There  was  a  financial  and 
industrial  depression  in  the  latter  half,  which  affected 
the  attendance  at  all  our  Colleges.  Ridley,  however, 
continued  to  progress  steadily,  and  to  gain  in  influence 
and  numbers. 

The  Staff  of  Ridley  College 

The  Rev.  J.  0.  Miller ,  B.A. 

The  appointment  of  the  Rev.  John  Ormsby  Miller, 
B.A.,  as  Principal,  perhaps  first  suggested  and  certainly 
pressed  by  Dr.  N.  W.  Hoyles,  proved  to  be  a  most  happy 
one.  When  he  was  appointed  in  1888  he  was  just 
twenty-seven  years  of  age.  Fie  was  graduated  in  1888 
B.A.  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  and  also  from  Wycliffe 
College.  He  had  just  taken  the  editorship  of  the 
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Evangelical  Churchman.  On  his  appointment  to  his 
high  task  he  entered  upon  its  onerous  duties  with  great 
enthusiasm.  He  possessed  fine  intellectual  powers, 
highly  trained,  and  an  immense  capacity  for  work.  His 
executive  ability  was  of  a  high  order.  His  devotion  to 
the  College  and  its  interests  never  flagged.  We  think 
of  Principal  Miller  as  an  administrator  chiefly.  But  he 
was  far  more.  He  was  a  master  of  his  chosen  subject, 
English,  and  brought  to  his  task  gifts  of  expression  and 
teaching  qualities  of  immense  value.  In  all  his  rich  and 
varied  service  he  received  much  encouragement  and 
help,  as  did  the  College,  from  his  devoted  wife,  Mrs. 
Miller. 

Bishop  Ridley  College  owes  to  Principal  Miller  a 
debt  of  gratitude  of  such  proportions  that  it  could  never 
amply  repay  the  same.  He  bore  the  burden  and  heat 
of  the  day.  He  made  his  plans  with  wisdom  and  carried 
them  out  with  earnest  purpose. 

“Himself  from  God  he  could  not  free: 

He  builded  better  than  he  knew.” 

There  was  perhaps  nothing  in  which  Principal  Miller 
showed  the  statesmanlike  gift,  which  amounted  almost 
to  genius,  more  than  in  the  selection  of  his  staff.  He 
seemed  to  have  an  unerring  gift  of  choice.  The  first  staff 
of  Ridley  College  stood  out  in  the  annals  of  Canadian 
education,  not  only  as  marked  by  brilliancy  and  breadth 
of  scholarship,  but  also  as  displaying  the  highest  qualities 
of  character.  And  without  these  qualities  all  the  equip¬ 
ment  in  the  world  would  not  have  served  the  purpose 
in  view.  It  was  Carlyle  who  said:  “That  the  true 
University  of  these  days  is  a  Collection  of  Books.” 
But  this  is  to  forget  the  element  of  personality,  more 
important  than  all  else.  Truer  far,  the  saying :  “With 
Mark  Hopkins  at  one  end  of  a  log,  and  a  student  at  the 
other,  you  have  a  university.” 
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H.  J.  Cody,  B.A. 

Principal  Miller’s  first  choice  of  a  master  for  Ridley 
was  that  of  Henry  John  Cody,  B.A.,  for  the  classical 
mastership.  Sir  Robert  Falconer,  president  of  Toronto 
University,  told  the  present  writer  recently  that  Canon 
Cody  is  without  question  the  greatest  citizen  of  Ontario. 
That,  of  course,  is  the  highest  praise.  His  eminence  is 
now  universally  conceded.  But  Dr.  Miller  saw  the  man 
in  the  making.  He  had  watched  his  career  through 
the  University.  He  had  listened  to  J.  E.  Bryant,  who 
had  been  head  master  of  Galt  Collegiate,  rhapsodize  on 
the  marvels  of  his  mind  as  it  developed  in  school  life. 
He  had  seen  him  sweep  the  arena  as  McCaul  gold 
medalist  in  Classics,  in  taking  first  class  honours  in 
Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  and  Civil  Polity,  and  as 
Wyld  Prizeman  in  English,  holding  high  position  in 
three  honour  departments,  a  feat  never  before  accom¬ 
plished.  He  had  the  wisdom  to  select  him,  and  the  good 
fortune  to  secure  him.  Thus  it  was  that  H.  J.  Cody, 
who  was  graduated  in  the  spring  of  1889  from  the 
University  of  Toronto,  began  in  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year  at  Ridley  College  a  career  marked  by  not  only 
brilliancy,  but  richest  service,  widest  and  most  per¬ 
vading  influence,  and  a  range  of  usefulness  beyond  the 
power  of  computation  both  in  Church  and  State.  H.  J. 
Cody  was  classical  master  at  Ridley  from  1889  to  1893, 
during  the  formative  period,  bringing  to  his  work  the 
highest  scholarship,  and  enforcing  it  by  the  noblest 
ideals  of  Christian  character  and  life. 

F.  J.  Steen ,  B.A. 

The  selection  of  F.  J.  Steen  as  master  in  modern 
languages  by  Principal  Miller  was  as  happy  and  as 
fortunate  as  any  that  he  made.  He  was  a  man  of 
singularly  beautiful  charm  of  manner,  of  the  finest 
intellectual  powers,  and  of  rich  and  varied  scholarship. 
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There  was  no  member  of  the  staff  for  whom  I  had  a  more 
profound  respect  or  warmer  regard.  He  had  been  in 
some  way  connected  with  Woodstock  College,  and  I 
remember  hearing  that  he  had  passed  through  some 
stages  of  unbelief  into  the  clearest  atmosphere  of  living 
faith.  I  have  often  felt  that  Tennyson’s  lines  on  Arthur 
Hallam  had  a  peculiar  applicability  to  Frederick  Steen: 

“He  fought  his  doubts  and  gather’d  strength, 

He  would  not  make  his  judgment  blind, 

He  faced  the  spectres  of  the  mind 
And  laid  them:  thus  he  came  at  length 
To  find  a  stronger  faith  his  own.” 

His  influence,  though  quietly  exercised,  was  very  power¬ 
ful  in  effect  upon  the  boys  with  whom  he  had  to  do. 
He  brought  to  the  inception  of  the  College  qualities  of 
head  and  heart  which  were  invaluable. 

A 

W.  H.  B.  Spotton,  B.A. 

The  sphere  of  mathematics  was  looked  upon  as  one 
of  special  importance  in  a  school  with  the  ideals  of 
Ridley,  and  in  view  of  the  training  of  our  boys  for 
responsible  positions  in  Canadian  life.  The  practical 
side  was  one  of  special  concern.  The  appointment  of 
W.  H.  B.  Spotton,  son  of  Principal  Spotton  of  Barrie, 
was  an  excellent  one.  He  had  taken  a  fine  course  in  the 
University  of  Toronto,  and  was  well  qualified  for  the 
position.  He  was  a  man  of  refined  tastes  and  his  in¬ 
fluence  was  for  good. 

Angelo  M.  Read 

We  were  fortunate,  also,  in  having  as  our  first  music 
master,  Professor  Angelo  M.  Read,  a  distinguished 
graduate  of  Leipzig.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  bearing,  of 
wide  musical  culture,  devoted  to  his  chosen  profession. 
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W.  J.  Armitage 

It  was  my  privilege  to  have  assigned  to  me  the 
special  instruction  in  Divinity,  and  for  eight  years  I 
took  up  the  courses  in  Catechism  and  Prayer  Book  and 
prepared  the  boys  for  Confirmation. 

Miss  Cleghorn 

But,  above  all,  and  best  of  all,  was  the  appointment 
of  Miss  Cleghorn  as  Matron.  She  had  been  associated 
with  the  revered  Dr.  O’Meara  of  Port  Hope  in  Church 
work,  and  every  good  word  said  of  her  proved  too 
poor  to  describe  all  that  she  became  to  the  College. 
Her  abounding  affection,  her  devotion  to  duty,  her 
readiness  of  resource,  her  rich  and  willing  service,  her 
sanity  of  judgment,  her  intense  practicality — all  con¬ 
tributed  in  large  measure  to  the  success  of  Ridley.  It 
was  from  the  first  a  home,  where  mother  care  was 
always  in  evidence,  as  well  as  a  school  of  training. 

George  Thairs 

Our  first  step,  long  before  the  teaching  staff  was 
appointed,  was  the  selection  of  Captain  George  Thairs, 
adjutant  of  the  19th  Battalion,  as  accountant  and 
Bursar.  He  became  later  drill  instructor.  This  was 
before  the  arrival  of  Boys’  Brigades  and  Boy  Scouts, 
and  in  this  work  Capt.  Thairs  was  not  only  an  expert, 
but  an  enthusiast.  One  soon  saw  the  effects  of  his 
athletic  training  and  fine  drill  upon  the  boys,  while, 
as  Bursar,  he  did  a  work  of  exceptional  merit.  He  was 
a  man  of  splendid  character,  filled  with  a  spirit  of  loyal 
devotion,  all  too  seldom  found,  and  when  found,  in¬ 
valuable. 

It  would  perhaps  be  beyond  my  province,  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  beyond  my  power  to  describe  members  of  the 
staff,  who  came  later,  or  even  to  refer  to  the  splendid 
succession  of  masters  through  the  thirty-eight  years  of 
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the  history  of  the  College.  There  are  two  or  three, 
however,  who  ought  to  be  mentioned,  and  one  so  closely 
associated  with  the  life  of  Ridley  that  it  would  be  like 
taking  Hamlet  himself  out  of  the  play  were  his  name 
omitted. 

F.  B.  Hodgins,  B.A. 

The  Rev.  Frederic  Brinkley  Hodgins  came  to  us  as 
Assistant  Chaplain  and  Assistant  English  Master  in  the 
first  years  of  our  existence.  He  was  a  man  of  brilliant 
parts  and  of  literary  distinction.  His  contribution  to 
the  College,  in  the  way  of  personality  and  service,  was 
of  the  highest  value. . 

H.  G.  Williams,  B.A. 

Principal  Miller,  on  several  occasions,  visited  England 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  suitable  masters  for  his  staff. 
He  wished  to  bring  the  rich  and  varied  culture  of  the 
Mother  Land  to  our  doors.  One  prize  he  secured  in  the 
early  days  was  H.  G.  Williams,  a  man  who  has  left  an 
indelible  mark  on  Ridley  for  all  time.  A  man  of  the 
highest  culture  and  refinement,  a  born  teacher,  a 
practical  educationist,  an  administrator  as  well,  his 
services  to  Ridley  have  been  of  inestimable  value.  May 
he  long  continue  as  the  beloved  Principal  of  the  Lower 
School  with  his  devoted  help-meet,  a  salutary  influence 
upon  the  fortunes  of  the  College. 

The  greatest  step  taken  in  the  way  of  development 
was  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  decade.  The  College 
authorities  had  secured,  with  great  foresight,  between 
sixty  and  seventy  acres  of  land  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Welland  canal.  It  was  a  large,  level  open  space,  ad¬ 
mirably  fitted  for  playing  fields,  affording  splendid 
building  sites,  and  with  a  magnificent  view  of  valley 
and  hill.  Here,  facing  the  beautiful  city  of  St.  Catharines 
with  unobstructed  view,  was  erected  in  1899  the  Lower 
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School,  the  first  of  this  special  character  to  be  built  in  the 
Dominion.  It  was  designed  for  thirty  boys,  was  filled 
to  capacity  in  two  years,  and  had  to  be  enlarged  the 
third  year.  Its  growth  burst  all  bounds,  until  sixty 
boys  were  housed  within  it. 

The  first  and  only  Principal  of  the  Lower  School  has 
been  H.  G.  Williams,  beloved  of  all,  and  serving  the 
College  with  a  devotion  which  marks  the  school  out  as 
the  child  of  his  first  and  only  love.  He  lives  for  it, 
and  serves  it  with  undivided  heart. 

The  next  historic  event  of  importance  was  the 
destructive  fire  which  completely  swept  the  old  School, 
housed  for  fourteen  years  in  “Springbank,”  and  on 
Sunday  morning,  24th  October,  1903,  left  it  gutted 
and  destroyed.  But,  as  Principal  Williams  so  truly  said, 
“The  school  is  not  a  building,  the  boys  were  all  safe, 
and  they  were  the  school.”  The  boys  were  cared  for  by 
the  Lower  School,  by  hospitable  St.  Catharines  families, 
and  at  the  Welland  House. 

The  School  found  a  temporary  home  in  the  Stephen¬ 
son  House,  once  a  famous  resort,  and  for  a  time  the 
headquarters  of  the  leaders  of  the  Southern  Confederacy 
during  the  American  Civil  War.  It  was  for  a  consider¬ 
able  period  a  brilliant  social  centre,  where  there  gathered 
the  most  notable  people  of  Virginia,  of  the  Carolinas, 
of  Maryland,  and  of  old  Kentucky.  But  its  glory  had 
by  this  time  passed  away,  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
kept  open  as  a  summer  hotel.  For  four  terms  and  a 
half  the  work  was  successfully  carried  on  in  these 
quarters. 

The  New  Ridley  was,  however,  rising  on  the  other 
bank  and  on  its  spacious  grounds.  It  marked  a  new  era 
in  the  life  of  the  College.  The  Principal  and  Directors 
met  the  situation  with  supreme  courage  and  unshrinking 
faith.  And  in  January,  1905,  the  masters  and  pupils 
took  possession  of  their  fine  new  building,  planned  to 
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accommodate  sixty  boarders,  and  with  facilities  in  the 
class  rooms  for  twice  that  number.  It  was  a  splendid 
building  admirably  planned  and  thoroughly  well  built. 

The  new  School  was  soon  overcrowded,  and  it  was 
decided  to  erect  a  new  dormitory  building.  Thus  arose 
the  building  known  as  the  Dean’s  House,  which  was 
opened  in  1909.  It  was  designed  for  thirty  boys,  and 
contained  a  married  master’s  residence,  which  was 
occupied  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Powell. 

The  new  Gymnasium  was  opened  on  15th  April, 
1910,  the  gift  of  about  one  hundred  old  Ridleians.  The 
project  was  conceived  and  carried  out  by  Mr.  A.  W. 
Taylor,  an  old  Ridleian,  and  active  on  the  Board  of 
Governors.  The  names  of  the  donors  are  perpetuated 
on  a  brass  plate  at  the  entrance. 

One  of  the  first  and  most  useful  gifts  to  the  School 
was  made  by  one  of  its  earliest  friends,  the  late  Frederick 
Nicholls,  afterwards  Senator  Nicholls,  in  the  form  of  a 
skating  rink.  It  was  erected  in  1901,  after  the  first 
enlargement  of  the  Lower  School.  This  building  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  May,  1918.  The  new  rink  erected 
almost  immediately  cost  $20,000,  and  has  not  only  a 
large  ice  surface,  but  ample  room  for  spectators,  excellent 
dressing  rooms,  and  a  convenient  armoury  for  the  cadets. 

In  1914  a  new  residence  was  completed  for  the 
Principal  (Dr.  Miller),  and  Mr.  H.  C.  Griffith  at  once 
entered  into  residence  in  the  Principal’s  former  house. 

It  had  long  been  the  boast  at  Ridley  that  while  a 
portion  of  the  old  building  had  been  set  apart  for  an 
isolation  hospital,  it  had  not  been  required  for  years  at 
a  time.  This  clean  bill  of  health  for  so  long  a  time  did 
not  affect  the  principle  that  there  should  be  such  a 
building  provided.  And  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  new 
Isolation  Hospital  was  just  built  in  time  to  meet  the 
flu  epidemic  in  1918,  when  ninety  patients  were  nursed 
back  to  health. 
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In  1918  two  notable  additions  were  made  to  the 
buildings.  A  residence  for  the  Principal  of  the  Lower 
School  was  erected,  all  too  long  delayed;  and  an  addition 
was  made  to  the  dining  room  of  the  Upper  School. 
The  portion  of  the  Lower  School  used  by  Principal 
Williams  was  adapted  with  great  advantage  for  school 
purposes. 

The  year  1921  witnessed  a  marked  development  in 
the  erection  of  Gooderham  House,  said  to  be  the  most 
complete,  nay,  even  the  most  perfect  school  residence 
in  Canada.  It  was  the  fruit  of  the  generosity,  and  the 
joint  gift  of  Mr.  George  H.  Gooderham,  president  of 
the  Board  of  Governors,  and  of  his  brother,  Major  Ross 
Gooderham,  an  old  Ridleian.  It  comprises  dormitories 
and  bedrooms  for  fifty  boys,  a  suite  of  rooms  for  a 
married  master,  two  other  masters’  suites,  a  library, 
locker  rooms,  dark  rooms  for  photography,  play  rooms 
for  bad  weather,  and  a  carpenter  shop.  One  splendid 
feature  of  it  is  the  old  boys’  wing,  which  contains  bed¬ 
rooms,  bathrooms,  and  a  common  room,  all  especially 
reserved  for  the  visits  of  the  old  boys. 

The  Memorial  Chapel,  consecrated  in  June,  1923,  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  ecclesiastical  edifices  on  this 
continent.  It  was  built  by  the  old  boys  in  glorious  and 
immortal  memory  of  the  sixty  Ridleians  who  made  the 
great  sacrifice  for  truth  and  righteousness  in  the  World 
War,  1914-18.  The  design  is  one  of  Sproatt’s  master¬ 
pieces  and  is  perpendicular  Gothic.  The  material  is 
Georgetown  rubble  and  Bedford  cut  stone.  It  has  ample 
seating  capacity  for  three  hundred,  and  often  on  the 
Sunday  evenings  is  well  filled  with  the  boys,  their  parents 
and  visitors.  Its  beauty  has  been  enhanced  by  some 
magnificent  stained  glass  windows  and  by  mural  tablets. 
The  Chapel  is  bound  to  exercise  a  great  and  abiding 
influence  on  the  student  body. 

The  new  Lower  and  Intermediate  School  (1927)  is  an 
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addition  of  enormous  value  to  Ridley.  It  was  a  magni¬ 
ficent  conception,  and  the  high  ideals  which  gave  it 
birth  will,  with  God’s  blessing,  find  ample  room  for 
realization.  It  is  the  noble  gift  of  that  most  generous 
benefactor  of  good  causes,  Colonel  Reuben  W.  Leonard. 
Its  initial  cost  was  set  at  $200,000.00.  It  is  built  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  campus  in  the  early  Georgian  style, 
and  combines  beauty  with  utility.  It  faces  the  Chapel 
and  the  Upper  School,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  ample  playing  fields.  It  has  a  frontage  of  three 
hundred  feet,  and  the  building  encloses  a  quadrangle 
one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  by  eighty-five.  The  con¬ 
struction  is  the  most  fireproof  possible.  Steel  beams 
and  joists  are  used  everywhere.  The  staircases  are  of 
steel,  with  mastic  treads,  the  handrail  alone  being  of 
wood.  The  dining-room  is  a  spacious  and  lofty  room 
capable  of  seating  one  hundred  and  fifty.  The  cooking 
will  be  done  by  electricity.  There  are  suites  for  six 
resident  masters,  and  dormitory  accommodation  for 
one  hundred  and  four  boys.  The  building  has  been 
planned  to  allow  of  the  two  wings  being  made  separate 
units.  Each  unit,  or  house,  will  have  its  own  library, 
for  reading  and  study,  a  common  room  for  quiet  games, 
a  play  room,  a  museum,  and  provision  for  photography. 
These  rooms  will  be  well  lighted,  and  the  equipment  will 
be  the  best.  In  short,  it  is  the  last  word  in  school  con¬ 
struction.  It  was  Ridley  that  gave  us  this  form  of 
education  in  Canada,  and  it  is  only  right  that  Ridley 
should  continue  in  the  van  of  progress. 

The  present  Lower  School,  it  is  understood,  will  be 
utilized  for  Class  Rooms  for  teaching  purposes. 

An  important  change  in  the  status  of  the  College 
was  made  by  The  Ridley  College  Act,  1924,  of  the 
Ontario  Legislature.  The  names  of  the  Board  of  Gover¬ 
nors  cited  in  the  Act  are  as  follows:  George  LI.  Gooder- 
ham,  Henry  J.  Cody,  Arthur  Courtney  Kingstone, 
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Edward  W.  Beatty,  Arthur  L.  Bishop,  Edward  D. 
Gooderham,  M.  Ross  Gooderham,  Herald  B.  Greening, 
Henry  C.  Griffith,  Newman  W.  Hoyles,  J.  Hamilton 
Ingersoll,  Aemelius  Jarvis,  Frederick  C.  Jarvis,  Reuben 
W.  Leonard,  Douglas  H.  C.  Mason,  Wilmot  L.  Mat¬ 
thews,  W.  Hamilton  Merritt,  John  O.  Miller,  Stanley 
C.  Norseworthy,  Thomas  OMeara,  Carl  Riordan, 
Alfred  Rogers,  Albert  W.  Taylor,  Henry  J.  Taylor, 
Henry  G.  Williams,  and  George  M.  Wrong. 

The  provisions  of  the  Act  are,  of  course,  common  to 
many  such  institutions,  such  as  the  right  to  hold,  lease 
and  sell  property.  It  vests  all  properties  formerly  held 
in  the  new  Corporation.  It  provides  for  representation 
by  the  “Old  Boys’’  on  the  Board.  It  defines  membership 
on  the  Board  and  its  duties. 

In  stating  the  “Powers”  granted,  it  keeps  alive  the 
original  intention  of  the  foundation  of  “a  college  for 
boys  in  which  they  will  receive  a  high  class  education, 
fitting  them  for  matriculation  at  any  university  or  for 
engaging  in  professional  or  business  pursuits,  combined 
with  a  religious  training  of  a  distinctly  evangelical  type 
in  accordance  with  the  Protestant  principles  of  the 
Reformation.”  It  also  grants  power  “for  the  same 
purpose  as  aforesaid  to  establish  and  carry  on  other 
colleges  and  schools  for  the  education  of  youth,  etc.” 

In  the  year  1921  the  Rev.  Dr.  Miller,  who  had  served 
Ridley  College  with  such  untiring  devotion  from  its 
inception,  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  its  early  life, 
and  who  had  watched  over  it  until  it  had  become  a 
large  and  flourishing  institution,  retired  from  the  position 
he  had  so  long  adorned  as  its  first  Principal.  There  is  a 
sense  in  which,  humanly  speaking, we  owe  Ridley  College 
to  Dr.  Miller.  Its  success  was  largely  due  to  his  unfailing 
courage,  his  strong  faith,  and  his  far  reaching  sagacity. 
The  years  that  he  spent  in  the  building  up  of  Ridley 
College  were  marked  by  great  activity,  and  in  the  quiet 
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of  his  retirement  he  has  the  consciousness  that  they 
were  spent  in  the  noblest  form  of  service. 

On  Rev.  Dr.  Miller’s  retirement,  Mr.  H.  C.  Griffith, 
M.A.,  and  Mr.  H.  G.  Williams,  B.A.,  were  appointed 
“joint-principals,”  Mr.  Griffith  to  the  Upper  and  Mr. 
Williams  to  the  Lower  School.  In  one  or  two  connections 
we  have  referred  to  the  efficient  service  to  the  institution 
given  by  Mr.  Williams  for  so  many  years,  now  numbering 
thirty-five  in  all,  and  without  a  break. 

Principal  Griffith,  of  the  Upper  School,  always 
seemed  to  be  a  part  of  the  life  of  Ridley.  I  can  see  him 
now  when,  as  a  mere  lad,  in  September,  1889,  he  entered 
the  College  as  one  of  the  first  pupils  enrolled.  He  is, 
therefore,  to  be  numbered  among  the  immortals  as  one 
of  the  forty-eight  old  originals.  And  during  that  long 
period  of  thirty-eight  years  he  has  been  identified  with 
Ridley  as  boy,  master,  aijd  now  Principal,  with  the 
exception  of  seven  years  spent  at  Trinity  College, 
Toronto.  He  has  an  unbroken  record  as  Secretary  of 
the  Old  Boys’  Association  from  the  beginning.  It  is  on 
the  practical  side  of  life  that  Principal  Griffith  excels. 
He  has  the  attractive  power  which  wins  the  hearts  of 
boys.  He  has  what  Charles  Kingsley  called  a  kind  of 
muscular  Christianity.  He  has  qualities  of  leadership 
which  make  him  a  captain  on  the  field.  And,  with  all 
this,  executive  ability  of  a  high  order,  combined  with 
teaching  gifts  which  enable  him  to  impart  knowledge 
with  facility,  and  an  inspirational  force  which  moves  the 
student  to  higher  endeavour. 

It  would  give  me  pleasure,  and  would  be  profitable 
to  my  readers,  if  I  could  give  brief  sketches  of  the 
different  masters  who  have  given  of  their  best  to  Ridley. 
Their  contribution  was  of  the  utmost  value.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  I  have  not  at  hand  the  necessary  data  to  do 
justice  to  the  subject. 

Principal  Williams  noted  some  names  in  his  valuable 
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contribution  to  Acta  Ridleiana  to  which  I  am  greatly 
indebted  for  much  suggestive  and  valuable  material. 
He  mentioned  the  Rev.  W.  H.  White,  W.  A.  Kirkwood, 
now  Dean  of  Trinity,  Dr.  W.  B.  Hendry,  C.  M.  Keys, 
W.  C.  Michell,  Rev.  A.  F.  Barr,  of  whom  he  says  that 
he  “first  put  Ridley  on  her  football  feet,”  C.  E.  Row¬ 
land,  Rev.  R.  M.  Millman,  the  well-known  missionary 
in  Japan,  Rev.  W.  A.  Prideaux. 

I  wish,  too,  that  I  had  the  necessary  information, 
and  the  power  to  use  it,  by  which  I  might  pay  tribute 
to  those  trained  within  the  walls  of  Ridley  who  have 
attained  distinction  in  life,  or  who  have  served  well 
their  day  and  generation.  It  would  be  a  noble  story 
and  would  give  in  another  form  the  true  history  of  the 
College. 

It  is  an  inspiring  story,  and  although  in  the  Providence 
of  God,  I  have  been  severed  from  Ridley  College  by 
other  duties  and  other  ties  for  no  less  a  period  than 
thirty  years,  no  day  has  passed  without  some  remem¬ 
brance  of  it  at  the  throne  of  grace.  And  I  may,  I  trust, 
be  pardoned,  if  with  a  certain  element  of  pride,  I  recall 
the  day  of  small  beginnings  when  the  first  signature  for 
stock  in  the  College  was  given,  the  first  promise  of 
support  was  made,  and  look  to-day  on  the  noble  buildings 
and  splendid  grounds  representing  as  they  do  in  ex¬ 
penditure  and  investment,  the  magnificent  sum  of  one 
million  dollars. 

The  other  day,  when  Professor  Prince,  an  old  master, 
heard  of  the  building  of  the  Lower  School,  and  looked 
upon  a  print  which  indicated  the  character  of  the 
building,  he  remarked  “Ridley  has  been  the  child  of 
fortune.”  It  was  quite  poetic  and  expressive  enough. 
But  the  word  suggests  the  element  of  chance  or  luck. 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  this  rather:  Ridley  is  the  child 
of  Providence,  it  is  indeed  the  child  of  God’s  love  and 
care.  And  may  the  Holy  Spirit,  Who  first  put  it  into 
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the  minds  of  men  to  found  and  provide  for  Ridley 
College,  be  its  guardian  and  its  guide. 

HAVERGAL  COLLEGE 
Historical  Sketch 

It  must  have  been  the  month  of  May,  or  early  in 
June,  in  the  year  1894,  while  I  was  Rector  of  St.  Thomas’ 
Church,  St.  Catharines,  Ontario,  that  I  received  an 
urgent  letter  from  the  Hon.  S.  H.  Blake  asking  me  to 
come  over  at  once  to  Toronto  on  business  of  great 
importance.  The  business  was  this:  I  have  a  client, 
wrote  Mr.  Blake,  who  has  carried  on  a  Girls’  School  in 
Toronto  for  many  years,  and  who  wishes  to  retire  and 
to  dispose  of  her  property.  The  client  was  Miss  Lay, 
and  her  school  was  at  350  Jarvis  Street.  There  is  the 
opportunity,  said  Mr.  Blake,  if  we  think  it  wise,  of 
acquiring  the  property  and  of  starting  the  Evangelical 
Church  School  for  Girls  we  have  so  long  desired.  We 
shall  be  able  to  start  it  as  a  going  concern.  If  at  all 
possible  bring  over  Miller  (Principal  Miller  of  Ridley 
College)  with  you. 

It  is  perhaps  needless  to  chronicle  that  we  (Dr.  Miller 
and  myself)  made  the  journey,  crossing  the  Lake,  and 
arriving  in  Toronto  in  good  time  to  make  a  study  of  the 
situation.  I  was  familiar  with  Miss  Lay’s  School 
personally,  for  I  had  lodged  for  some  years  in  my 
youth  at  349  Jarvis  Street,  just  opposite  the  School. 
In  fact,  it  was  a  well-known  Toronto  institution,  and 
had  carried  on  a  successful  work  for  many  years  under 
the  name  of  Morvyn  House. 

The  building,  on  the  occasion  of  our  visit  of  in¬ 
spection,  was  empty.  The  school  work  had  ceased. 
But  it  was  furnished  throughout,  and  although  the 
articles  of  furniture  and  the  school  equipment  were  all 
the  worse  for  wear,  and  in  some  cases  a  bit  shabby, 
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yet  we  were  in  an  optimistic  vein,  and  we  declared  in 
writing  over  our  respective  signatures,  that  the  School 
building,  with  some  additional  furnishings,  was  well 
adapted  for  the  purpose  in  view.  Principal  Miller  was, 
of  course,  an  expert  in  such  matters,  and  he  went 
thoroughly  into  the  question  of  desks  and  seats,  and 
blackboards,  the  size  of  the  rooms,  the  ventilation, 
the  possibilities  for  day  and  evening  classes  and  studies, 
the  provision  for  recreation,  the  dormitories,  and  kindred 
matters.  There  was  an  old  world  air  about  the  scene, 
and  my  ardour  was  rather  tempered  by  the  fear  that  he 
might  say:  Scrap  the  whole  thing  and  begin  afresh. 
But  eventually  he  came  to  my  view  that  it  would  be 
better  to  make  the  best  of  it  all,  to  make  a  beginning, 
and  to  improve  all  the  conditions  as  occasion  required. 
It  would  be  an  interesting  discovery  if  we  could  only 
find  the  inventory  we  drew  up  and  the  report  we  made. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  pleased  the  Hon.  S.  H. 
Blake.  It  coincided  with  his  own  judgment  in  the 
matter.  It  enabled  him  to  initiate  a  work  which  he 
had  cherished  in  his  mind  for  many  years.  Mr.  Blake, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  a  man  of  action,  of  quick 
and  incisive  action,  to  reach  a  decision  was  to  act  at 
once.  There  was  not  a  moment’s  delay  in  securing  the 
property. 

The  Evangelical  leaders  in  Toronto,  more  especially, 
but  in  other  places  as  well,  were  consulted,  and  it  was 
found  that  there  was  a  practical  unanimity  of  opinion 
that  the  time  was  ripe  to  found  a  school  of  the  character 
we  desired.  There  was  a  general  agreement,  too,  that 
whatever  defects  the  building  might  have  they  could  be 
easily  remedied;  and  that  the  situation  could  not  be 
excelled. 

My  recollections  of  the  first  steps  in  the  founding  of 
Havergal  are  fairly  vivid. 

The  cost  of  the  building  must  have  been  well  known 
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to  me,  but  I  can  hardly  venture  after  such  a  lapse  of 
time  to  name  the  sum.  But,  whatever  the  amount,  it 
did  not  worry  Mr.  Blake.  His  sublime  and  supreme 
faith  triumphed  over  worldly  considerations  as  to  how 
it  was  to  be  paid.  I  foresaw  a  difficult  task  before  me  of 
securing  stock  or  subscriptions  to  meet  the  financial 
responsibility  of  so  great  an  undertaking.  But  no  such 
call  came  to  me,  the  property  was  purchased  on  faith, 
in  the  belief  that  with  God’s  blessing  the  enterprise 
undertaken  in  His  name  would  come  under  the  Scripture 
promise,  The  Lord  will  provide. 

But  one  day  the  summons  came  to  me  again,  and 
from  Mr.  Blake.  It  was  somewhat  in  this  wise.  You 
have  advocated  a  Girls’  School,  you  have  reported  on  its 
feasibility,  you  have  recommended  Miss  Haight’s 
property;  now  raise  a  guarantee  fund  for  the  first  year. 

The  challenge  was  too  personal  and  too  insistent  to 
be  set  aside,  and  although  I  might  well  have  pleaded 
that  my  own  immediate  duties  were  onerous  and  press¬ 
ing,  yet  I  set  forth  again,  as  I  had  done  in  the  case  of 
Ridley,  six  years  before,  to  make  financial  provision 
for  the  new  educational  venture. 

The  appeal  was  successful.  It  might  be  noted  that 
it  was  not  for  subscriptions,  nor  yet  for  stock,  but  it 
was  in  the  form  of  a  carefully  drawn  up  guarantee  fund, 
those  signing  agreeing  to  pay  the  sum  specified  at  the 
end  of  the  business  year  if  there  was  a  deficit.  I  was 
able  to  secure  promises  from  twenty-one  loyal  Evangeli¬ 
cal  Churchmen  that  they  would  meet  any  deficit  the 
first  year,  proportionately,  up  to  the  amount  that  they 
had  guaranteed.  The  result  was  beyond  our  expecta¬ 
tions.  There  was  no  deficit,  and  no  call  was  made  upon 
the  guarantors.  All  honour  to  them,  however,  for  their 
generous  co-operation  made  Havergal  College  a  possi¬ 
bility. 

My  own  personal  connection  with  Havergal  was  from 
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that  time  slight.  I  remember  suggesting  the  name  of 
Havergal  Ladies’  College  to  Principal  Sheraton  and  to 
Mr.  Blake,  but  I  cannot  recall  whether  I  was  the  first 
to  do  so.  My  impression  is  that  I  was.  In  any  case,  it 
was  an  appropriate  name,  that  of  a  sainted  Church- 
woman,  as  true  a  saint  as  any  in  the  calendar. 

The  Founders  of  Havergal  were  convinced  that  the 
whole  success  of  the  College  depended,  humanly  speak¬ 
ing,  on  the  first  Principal.  Dr.  N.  W.  Hoyles  was  that 
summer  in  England,  and  he  was  deputed  to  nominate  or 
select  the  first  Principal.  He  consulted  such  Evangelical 
leaders  as  Bishop  Moule  of  Durham,  then  Principal  of 
Ridley  Hall,  Cambridge.  He  consulted  leading  educa¬ 
tionists,  especially  Miss  Maynard  of  Westfield  College. 
Miss  Knox,  then  of  Cheltenham,  a  sister  of  Bishop 
Knox,  appointed  Bishop  of  Manchester  the  same  year, 
was  suggested.  The  selection  made,  that  of  Miss  Ellen 
M.  Knox,  was  a  most  happy  one,  altogether  admirable  in 
every  respect.  Her  educational  qualifications  were  very 
great,  and  were  stated  at  the  time  to  be:  St.  Hugh’s 
Hall,  Oxford;  University  of  Oxford,  First  Class,  final 
honours  examination;  Cambridge  University,  Diploma 
in  Teaching;  First  Division  Government  Certificate. 
She  was  a  most  earnest  and  devoted  Christian,  of 
bright  and  sunny  disposition,  strong  and  forceful  in 
character,  and  with  administrative  powers  of  the  high-est 
order. 

The  first  Havergal  Building  had  a  very  honourable 
record.  The  history  of  beginnings  can  never  be  without 
human  interest.  It  served  its  time,  it  did  its  work,  and, 
like  many  a  nobler  edifice,  it  passed  away,  making  room 
for  the  nobler  and  the  better. 

Thirty  years  before  the  founding  of  Havergal,  f.e,.,  in 
1864,  Professor  Burns  of  Knox  College  and  his  wife 
established  what  they  called  an  “Educational  Institu- 
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tion.”  It  was  “for  the  Board  and  Education  of  Young 
Ladies”  and  was  on  Gerrard  St.,  Toronto.  An  experi¬ 
enced  resident  governess  had  been  engaged,  but  it  was 
under  the  charge  of  Mrs.  Ross.  The  fees  were: 
“Boarders  above  the  age  of  14,  £65  per  annum;  day 
pupils  (senior),  £6  per  annum,  each  young  lady  to  be 
provided  with  a  silver  fork  and  spoon,  towels  and 
serviettes  (three  of  each)  with  bedding.” 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Burns  were  two  most  interesting 
characters.  Dr.  Burns  himself  had  been  Secretary  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  for  the  Colonies,  and  came  to 
Canada  to  further  its  work.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  Knox  College.  He  travelled  extensively,  founding 
churches  and  organizing  missions.  He  became  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  number  of  convents  founded  by  the 
Roman  Communion,  and  he  learned  that  many  Protest¬ 
ant  girls  were  being  educated  in  them,  often  becoming 
perverts,  and  nearly  always  having  their  faith  under¬ 
mined.  This  state  of  affairs  weighed  upon  his  mind, 
and  was  a  chief  factor  in  moving  him  to  take  action. 
Mrs.  Burns  was  a  member  of  the  famous  Scottish  family 
of  Bonar.  She  was  a  first  cousin  of  two  of  the  most 
saintly  men  of  the  age,  Horatius  Bonar,  the  hymn 
writer,  and  Andrew  Bonar,  the  divine.  She  was  closely 
associated  with  Dr.  Chalmers  in  founding  schools  in 
connection  with  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  She  was 
a  woman  of  culture  and  refinement,  with  many  talents 
which  she  made  good  use  of. 

This  “Educational  Institution”  was  successful  from 
the  first.  In  1868  it  was  taken  over  by  the  Misses 
Skinner  of  Hamilton.  It  quite  outgrew  its  quarters  on 
Gerrard  Street,  the  famous  Dr.  Rolph  prophesying  that 
it  would  soon  require  the  whole  street.  The  decision 
was  reached  to  build  350  Jarvis  Street,  and  to  call  the 
school  Morvyn  House.  In  1875  the  new  School  was 

18— 
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acquired  by  Miss  Haight,  who  conducted  it  until  1890. 
In  that  year  her  niece,  Miss  Lay,  took  charge,  built 
the  new  wing,  and  continued  it  until  1894,  when  it  was 
taken  over  by  the  Havergal  Board  of  Governors. 

It  was  thus  that  this  School,  which  had  served 
whole  generation  along  the  lines  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  became  a  Church  of  England  institution, 
founded  to  teach  and  perpetuate  New  Testament 
principles.  For  twelve  years,  under  varying  conditions, 
it  proved  a  useful  building,  but  in  1906  it  had  to  give 
way  for  more  enlarged  premises. 

The  first  name  suggested  for  the  new  School  was 
Havergal  Ladies’  College.  This  title  did  not  appeal  to 
Miss  Knox.  Her  suggestion  that  it  be  shortened  was 
accepted,  and  it  became  Havergal  College. 

The  Board  of  Directors  consisted  of  men  of  dis¬ 
tinction  in  university,  professional  and  commercial  life. 

The  President,  Hon.  S.  H.  Blake,  K.C.,  stood  easily 
as  the  leader  of  the  Ontario  Bar.  The  Vice-President, 
J.  Herbert  Mason,  was  one  of  the  ablest  financiers  in 
Canada.  The  Secretary,  Professor  George  M.  Wrong, 
occupied  the  chair  of  history  in  the  University  of  Toronto 
and  was  one  of  the  most  popular  lecturers  within  its  walls. 
The  Treasurer,  R.  Millichamp,  was  a  business  man  of 
great  ability,  with  an  outlook  far  beyond  the  business 
world.  Stapleton  Caldecott  was  a  keen  business  man, 
and  a  leader  in  Christian  and  philanthropic  work. 
Frederic  Nicholls  stood  high  in  the  financial  world,  and 
was  one  of  the  first  to  see  the  possibilities  of  electrical 
development  in  Canada.  N.  W.  Hoyles,  I\.C.,  was  in 
the  forefront  in  the  legal  profession,  and  was  soon 
afterwards  made  Principal  of  the  Law  School.  No  one 
stood  higher  in  the  community,  as  a  Christian  leader, 
marked  by  deep  spirituality  of  life,  and  the  widest 
sympathies. 
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The  College  was  most  fortunate  in  having  such  a 
Board,  and  doubly  fortunate  in  its  President,  a  man  of 
strong  Evangelical  convictions,  of  earnest  Christian  life, 
of  the  widest  knowledge  of  the  educational  needs  of  the 
country,  a  man  of  unbounded  energy,  and  of  exceptional 
force — in  a  word  a  masterly  man. 

There  is  perhaps  no  officer  of  a  Board  upon  whom  a 
greater  measure  of  responsibility  rests  than  the  Secre¬ 
tary.  And  Professor  Wrong  brought  to  his  duties  the 
highest  ideals,  and  combined  them  with  an  all  too  rare 
practicality  of  view,  which  brought  them  into  the  region 
of  the  actual.  His  kindliness  of  manner,  his  fine  spirit, 
his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  education,  his  nobility  of 
character  were  factors  of  inestimable  value  in  the 
formative  period  of  the  College. 

The  Founders  of  Havergal  College  had  a  single  eye 
when  they  set  out  upon  their  great  enterprise.  Their 
aim  was  that  of  a  sound  and  thorough  Christian  educa¬ 
tion  on  the  principles  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
College  was  intended  to  rival  the  best  English  Schools  in 
efficiency  and  training,  covering  every  side  of  our  com¬ 
plex  intellectual,  physical  and  spiritual  life.  It  was  to 
combine  the  advantages  of  a  boarding  and  day  school 
of  the  highest  class,  and  while  using  the  best  English 
methods  to  adapt  them  to  Canadian  needs.  It  was 
intended  to  be  on  such  a  high  grade  that  it  would  be  no 
longer  necessary  for  our  Canadian  girls  to  go  to  England 
or  the  Continent  for  higher  education,  but  to  remain 
in  Canada,  thus  forming  personal  friendships  which 
would  be  useful  through  life.  The  Founders  believed 
that  friendship  is  one  of  life’s  most  valuable  assets. 

The  ideal  ever  kept  in  view  is  to  develop  each  pupil 
upon  individual  lines,  according  to  her  special  talents 
and  type  of  character.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  such 
discriminating  care  has  been  taken  in  the  provision  of  a 
large  and  gifted  staff  of  instructors.  The  personal 
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element  has  been  made  an  important  factor  in  training. 
The  endeavour  is  made  to  reach  a  point  of  contact 
between  cultured  and  mature  minds,  and  those  of  the 
growing  generation.  Thought  is  also  given  as  to  the 
choice  of  companions  of  a  congenial  nature  with  the 
same  tastes  and  pursuits.  There  is  also  a  carefully- 
planned  scheme  of  religious  instruction,  developing  the 
child  mind  not  only  upon  intellectual,  but  upon  spiritual 
lines  as  well. 

Havergal  College  has  succeeded  in  uniting  the  highest 
English  ideals  with  the  freedom  of  Canadian  thought. 
It  is,  and  has  always  been,  Anglo-Canadian  in  the 
highest  sense.  From  the  very  first  an  effort  was  made 
to  secure  the  highest  trained  English  teachers  who  had 
done  exceptional  work  in  the  way  of  study  and  pre¬ 
paration  for  a  life  of  teaching.  This  effort  was  crowned 
with  success.  But  there  was  equal  stress  laid  upon  the 
securing  of  the  Canadian  trained,  in  order  to  preserve 
a  proper  balance  and  to  reap  the  benefits  of  such  a 
combination  of  talents.  The  plan  was  practical  enough, 
but  the  question  was  natural.  Is  it  workable?  It 
proved  to  be  so  in  experience,  and  thus  ideality  and 
practicality  were  joined  together. 

Miss  Knox  in  her  vision  was  ever  ahead  of  her  time. 
She  foresaw  the  need  for  a  varied  training  which  would 
fit  girls  not  only  for  the  life  of  the  home,  but  also  for 
that  of  the  professions  which  were  opening  up  before 
“the  girl  of  the  new  day.”  She  was  one  of  the  earliest 
to  begin  a  Domestic  Science  Department,  as  well  as  to 
emphasize  the  necessity  of  the  physical  training  of  girls. 
She  herself  was  marvellously  skilled  in  her  power  of 
drawing  from  Scripture  teaching  for  the  times.  With 
these  ideals,  put  into  practice  for  thirty  years  with  all 
her  outstanding  capacity  for  leadership,  it  was  little 
wonder  that  under  Miss  Knox  Havergal  grew.  When 
she  assumed  charge  of  the  School,  the  boarders  numbered 
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thirty  and  the  day-girls  about  one  hundred.  At  her 
death  the  boarders  were  120,  and  the  day-girls  about 
380 — a  total  of  500,  divided  into  five  schools,  one  senior 
and  four  junior,  in  various  residential  parts  of  Toronto. 
Her  last  thoughts  were  thus  naturally  given  to  the  New 
School,  which,  as  it  proved,  was  to  be  raised  by  other 
hands,  but  which  her  life  work  had  made  possible.  To 
the  New  School  we  now  turn. 

The  modern  trend  is  to  place  schools  for  boys  in  the 
country  where,  it  is  thought,  temptations  are  fewer,  and 
where  ample  playing  fields  may  be  obtained,  amidst 
great  open  spaces.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  wise  policy. 
Ridley  did  well,  through  Principal  Miller’s  foresight, 
in  obtaining  all  the  advantages  of  country  life  in  the 
proximity  of  one  of  our  smallest  and  most  beautiful 

cities. 

But  for  a  school  for  girls  the  opposite  principle 
obtains.  It  needs  to  be  in  the  centre  of  artistic,  educa¬ 
tional,  and  social  life,  the  richer  and  fuller  the  better. 

The  city  of  Toronto  is  almost  perfect  for  all  the 
purposes  we  have  in  view.  It  is  the  most  English  in 
spirit  and  in  ideals  of  all  cities  on  this  continent.  Its 
religious  atmosphere  and  its  social  life  are  on  a  higher 
level  than  that  of  any  city  in  America.  It  is  the  capital 
of  the  foremost  Province  in  our  Confederation.  It  is 
the  centre  of  an  educational  system  often  taken  by 
others  as  a  model.  It  possesses  a  great  university, 
widely  recognized  as  one  of  the  foremost  in  the  world. 
It  has  a  provincial  museum,  not  merely  interesting,  but 
of  the  utmost  value  for  teaching  purposes.  It  has  the 
nucleus  of  a  gallery  of  the  fine  arts.  It  has  colleges  and 
schools  and  conservatories,  for  special  training  in  art, 
in  elocution,  in  painting,  in  music,  in  vocal  culture,  in 
athletics,  and  in  whatever  else  is  for  the  development  of 
the  higher  and  nobler  life.  It  has  a  social  life  of  dis¬ 
tinctive  character  moulded  upon  that  of  the  three  great 
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countries  we  designate  the  Motherland.  We  lay  no 
stress  upon  the  commercial  enterprise  of  its  people,  but 
it  is  a  factor,  nevertheless,  not  to  be  despised. 

The  New  Havergal 

There  are  two  main  factors  which  led  to  the  building 
of  the  New  Havergal.  The  first  was  the  extraordinary 
success  of  Havergal  College  in  all  its  departments  and 
the  growth  and  development  of  its  buildings.  The 
second  was  the  movement  of  population  in  Toronto 
from  the  central  part  of  the  city  (Jarvis  Street  was 
once  the  most  fashionable  street  in  Toronto).  The 
residential  sections  were  moving  north,  and  then  branch¬ 
ing  out  east  and  west.  The  expansion  of  the  city  was 
remarkable,  as  Toronto  is  a  city  of  homes  with  gardens 
and  stretches  of  land. 

In  1923  a  splendid  estate  of  twenty-seven  acres  was 
purchased  in  Lawrence  Park.  It  is  a  glorious  piece  of 
country,  well  situated,  and  with  a  magnificent  outlook. 
It  seemed  to  the  statesmanlike  eye  of  Miss  Knox  to 
combine  all  the  features  essential  to  the  well-being  of 
the  College.  For  beauty  of  location  it  is  unequalled. 
It  affords  room  for  infinite  expansion. 

In  January,  1926,  the  Reverend  Professor  W.  Edington 
Taylor,  M.A.,  Pff.D.,  of  Wycliffe  College,  was  appointed 
President  and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
Havergal,  succeeding  N.  W.  Hoyles,  Esq.,  K.C.,  LL.D., 
who  for  so  many  years  had  served  the  College  with 
ability  and  devotion. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  new  Havergal  College  was 
laid  in  April,  1926,  by  the  Lieut. -Governor  of  Ontario, 
Colonel  Henry  Cockshutt.  The  building  was  occupied 
in  September,  1926,  but  was  not  formally  opened  until 
21st  May,  1927.  This  impressive  ceremony  was  per¬ 
formed  by  Lord  Willingdon,  Governor-General  of 
Canada.  His  Excellency  and  Lady  Willingdon  were 
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received  with  appropriate  honours.  A  company  of  Girl 
Guides,  very  smart  and  trim,  under  Miss  James,  formed 
a  guard  of  honour.  A  pack  of  Brownies  gave  Lady 
Willingdon  a  delightful  surprise.  The  girls  of  the 
College,  in  their  white  uniforms,  lined  both  sides  of  the 
driveway.  The  welcome  was  as  enthusiastic  as  it  was 
loyal. 

Besides  the  vice-regal  party  on  the  platform  were: 
Miss  Wood,  Miss  Dykes,  Rev.  Dr.  W.  E.  Taylor, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  the  Honourable 
and  Rev.  Canon  Cody,  former  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
Board,  their  Lordships  Bishop  Sweeny  and  Bishop 
Lucas,  Rev.  Canon  O’Meara,  Principal  of  Wycliffe 
College,  G.  T.  Clarkson,  Esq.,  Vice-Chairman,  Sir  John 
Aird,  Sir  Henry  Pellatt  and  W.  R.  Smallpeice,  Esq. 

After  the  singing  of  the  National  Anthem  and  the 
reading  of  prayers  by  Dr.  Cody,  Dr.  Taylor,  on  behalf 
of  the  Board,  thanked  their  Excellencies  for  the  honour 
of  their  distinguished  presence  and  outlined  briefly  the 
history  and  ideals  of  the  School. 

His  Excellency  expressed  his  admiration  for  the 
beauty  of  the  School  and  for  its  modern  equipment. 
Then,  addressing  particularly  the  pupils,  he  reminded 
them  of  the  rare  influence  of  women,  humorously  saying 
he  was  able  to  speak  with  authority,  having  on  the 
early  death  of  his  father  been  brought  up  by  a  worthy 
mother,  kept  in  a  strict  minority  by  three  elder  sisters, 
and  since  his  marriage  counselled  and  dominated  by  his 
wife.  His  Excellency  declared  the  School  formally  open, 
and  asked  that  the  pupils  be  given  a  holiday.  The 
Captains  of  the  School,  Roberta  Reid  and  Isabel  Wells, 
then  presented  a  beautiful  etching  of  the  School,  by 
F.  W.  Jopling,  to  the  Governor-General  and  a  bouquet 
of  flowers  to  Lady  Willingdon. 

The  site  of  a  College  is  of  first  importance.  The 
selection  of  it  requires  foresight,  vision,  an  eye  to  the 
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beautiful,  a  clear  conception  of  the  practical,  and  a  wise 
view  of  future  possibilities.  It  should  be  asked,  are  the 
conditions  favourable  for  the  highest  development  of 
the  student  body?  Are  they  such  in  the  way  of  healthful 
surroundings  as  will  secure  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound 
body?  Will  they  minister  to  the  growth  of  the  finer 
qualities  of  heart  and  mind  and  life? 

The  grounds  are  in  North  Toronto  on  high  levels, 
with  a  splendid  view  of  city  and  country,  with  the 
shining  waters  of  Lake  Ontario  in  the  distance.  They 
comprise  twenty-seven  acres  of  land,  and  offer  variety 
in  a  slight  depression  and  two  small  ravines,  thus 
relieving  the  monotony  of  a  mere  level.  The  landscape 
gardener  will  transform  the  scene  into  one  of  great 
attractiveness  and  beauty.  The  property  lies  between 
Avenue  Road,  now  a  main  artery  on  the  west,  towards 
Yonge  Street,  and  a  line  running  west  from  Lawrence 
Park. 

The  character  of  the  buildings  is  a  potent  factor  in  the 
development  of  student  life.  It  is  true  that  splendid 
work  has  been  done  and  great  good  accomplished  in 
humble  buildings.  But  there  is  an  uplifting  quality  in 
architecture,  if  it  be  good,  on  sound  lines  and  touched 
by  the  spell  of  beauty.  Did  not  Schelling  say  that  it 
“is  music  in  space  as  it  were  frozen  music,”  and  is  not 
Cologne  Cathedral  called  “a  poem  in  stone?” 

The  New  Havergal  is  of  stone,  carefully  selected, 
and  Emerson’s  lines  are  not  without  meaning  here: 

“He  builded  better  than  he  knew: 

The  conscious  stone  to  beauty  grew.” 

The  style  of  architecture  is  Collegiate  Gothic,  which 
gives  room  for  large  conceptions,  embodies  somewhat 
the  aspirations  of  the  soul,  and  illustrates  Ruskin’s 
saying  that  “no  architecture  is  so  haughty  as  that  which 
is  simple.”  The  architects,  Messrs.  Chapman  &  Oxley, 
have  made  good  use  of  the  different  levels  of  the  land, 
to  produce  a  building  of  appealing  beauty. 
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The  construction  of  the  College  building  is  fireproof. 
One  great  aim  has  been  to  secure  the  largest  possible 
amount  of  sunshine  on  the  ground  that  here  lies  the 
secret  of  health,  cheerfulness  and  content.  The  girls 
will  live  and  work  in  an  atmosphere  of  sunshine,  enjoying 
the  pure  rays  of  the  centre  of  light  and  energy. 

There  are  many  features  which  combine  beauty  with 
utility.  The  Ellen  M.  Knox  Memorial  Library  is 
spacious  and  well-lighted.  The  panelling  gives  a  charm¬ 
ing  effect.  Its  open  fireplace  lends  an  air  of  cheerfulness. 
Its  furnishing  and  its  equipment  are  all  that  could  be 
desired.  It  is  a  loving  and  well-deserved  tribute  to  the 
great  and  good  Miss  Knox. 

The  Assembly  Hall  is  a  magnificent  room  and  has  quite 
an  ecclesiastical  effect.  It  has  the  advantage  of  a  fine 
pipe  organ.  The  windows  are  especially  good.  The 
high  roof  is  a  feature,  and  the  whole  treatment  furnishes 
the  idea  of  expansiveness'combined  with  utility. 

The  Infirmary  makes  the  most  modern  provision  for 
cases  of  illness,  and  everything  possible  has  been  done 
for  the  care  and  well-being  of  the  sick.  Due  precaution 
has  been  taken  in  dealing  with  cases  of  infectious  disease. 

The  school  rooms  are  attractive  and  bright,  well- 
lighted  and  thoroughly  ventilated,  providing  a  full 
supply  of  fresh  air  without  the  danger  of  draughts. 
The  furniture  is  of  the  latest  type,  making  provision 
for  the  best  possible  working  conditions. 

The  dormitories  have  been  planned  to  give  the  most 
helpful  conditions.  There  is  no  side  of  school  life  more 
important,  in  the  growing  period,  than  suitable  pro¬ 
vision  for  proper  sleep  and  rest.  For  this,  and  other 
reasons,  every  effort  has  been  made  to  secure  the  class 
of  bedroom  and  sleeping  conditions  which  will  be  an 
aid  in  securing  good  health  and  vigour. 

It  is  the  intention  to  reproduce  in  the  new  school  the 
following  activities  of  the  old.  The  Domestic  Science 
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Department  is  carefully  planned  to  meet  all  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  a  training  for  life’s  social  and  family  duties. 
If  we  consider  how  large  a  part  the  selection  of  food  and 
its  proper  preparation  for  the  table  entails  we  are  bound 
to  make  this  department  one  which  will  develop  our 
girls  along  lines  of  the  greatest  usefulness. 

The  Art  Department  has  been  treated  as  its  im¬ 
portance  in  the  sphere  of  education  demands.  It  is  not 
merely  an  adjunct,  something  in  the  way  of  an  extra, 
but  a  most  serious  contribution  for  life’s  work.  It  is 
affiliated  with  the  Royal  Drawing  Society  of  England, 
its  six  divisions  are  treated  in  class  work,  and  its  annual 
examinations  taken.  A  good  foundation  is  thus  laid 
for  future  study.  There  is  also  a  large  room  provided 
for  the  teaching  of  handicrafts,  notably  chip  and  relief 
carving,  toy  making,  clay  modelling,  basketry,  weaving, 
stencilling,  batik,  and  other  forms  of  work. 

The  Music  Department  has  always  received  special 
prominence  at  Havergal.  In  the  new  building  there  will 
be  even  great  facilities  for  the  highest  development. 
There  will  be  instruction  in  piano,  in  violin,  in  organ, 
and  in  singing  by  highly  qualified  teachers. 

The  department  of  Physical  Training  has  been  given 
much  thought  and  every  provision  made  for  its  needs. 
The  gymnasium  is  well  equipped.  The  swimming  pool 
provides  for  one  of  the  most  helpful  recreations  we 
know.  Every  girl  in  Canada,  which  has  the  largest 
sea  coast  and  one-half  the  fresh  water  on  the  globe, 
ought  to  learn  to  swim.  The  games  furnish  not  only 
healthful  exercises,  but  are  in  themselves  a  school  for 
character  building.  Gymnastic  and  dancing  classes  are 
compulsory  unless  there  is  some  special  weakness 
demanding  medical  care. 

The  Foundation  in  Scripture 

The  primal  purpose  of  Havergal  is  to  develop  the 
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highest  type  of  Christian  girlhood  and  womanhood. 
The  atmosphere  is  therefore  charged  with  Christian 
influences.  Prayers  are  said  regularly  in  the  Assembly 
Hall,  which  all  pupils  must  attend.  The  Scripture 
teaching  is  given  by  the  Principal,  the  Vice-Principal, 
and  by  Mistresses  who  have  special  aptitude  for  this 
work.  A  Sunday  School  Teachers’  Training  Class  is 
open  to  girls  of  the  sixth  form,  who  are  thus  early 
prepared  for  one  of  the  greatest  fields  of  Christian 
service.  The  study  of  child  psychology  is  encouraged 
and  carefully  taught  not  only  from  text-book  but  by 
practical  experience.  The  girls  are  prepared  under  the 
eye  of  a  trained  teacher  by  model  lesspns.  They  are 
thus  trained  to  make  a  proper  arrangement  of  the 
lesson  material,  shown  how  to  illustrate  it  and  make  it 
interesting,  and  then  guided  into  proper  methods  of 
delivery  in  the  use  of  the  yoice  in  speaking. 

It  was  Miss  Knox’s  aim  that  every  girl  should  take 
Scripture  study,  and  Miss  Wood  has  felt  just  as  strongly 
the  value  of  an  education  based  on  the  Bible.  The 
experience  has  been  that  young  girls  enjoy  more  than 
any  other  study  the  religious  instruction  given.  And 
no  one  can  begin  to  estimate  the  value  and  power  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures,  which  have  been  committed  to 
memory,  or  the  influence  they  will  exert  through  life. 
The  Word  of  God  will  refresh  the  heart,  and  sustain  the 
will  in  many  an  hour  of  difficulty,  and  bring  comfort 
in  the  day  of  trial. 

The  Confirmation  Classes  conducted  by  Canon  Cody 
have  had  an  inspiring  influence  and  have  been  the  means 
of  bringing  home  the  more  personal  side  of  religion. 
Indeed  the  influence  of  Dr.  Cody  upon  the  school  life 
has  been  of  a  most  pervading  character,  uplifting  at  all 
times,  ever  touching  the  heart  and  mind  and  will,  and 
in  itself  constituting  a  veritable  inspiration. 

The  religious  influence  which  permeates  the  College 
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life  has  been  especially  marked  in  the  development  of 
leaders. 

It  was  the  custom  in  the  ancient  Councils  of  th 
Church  to  place  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  midst  of  the 
assembly  as  the  final  court  of  appeal.  It  could  be  truly 
said  of  Havergal  that  the  Bible  has  been  deliberately 
placed  at  the  centre  of  the  College  life.  My  copy  of  the 
Memorials  of  Frances  Ridley  Havergal  was  published  in 
1882,  and  states  “One  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand.” 
In  it  are  facsimiles  of  a  page  from  her  Bible  and  a  page 
of  notes.  They  show  the  intensive  character  of  her 
Bible  study.  They  are  crowded  with  references  and 
helps.  She  had  thus  treated  two  of  Bagster’s  Bibles, 
the  Old  Testament  as  well  as  the  New. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1913  that  a  nephew  of  Frances 
Ridley  Havergal  visited  the  School.  He  wanted  to 
know  why  the  College  was  called  Havergal,  and  to 
show  the  girls  Miss  Havergal’s  Bible.  This  was  a 
great  pleasure  to  Miss  Knox,  who  wrote  at  the  time: 
“You  will  notice  written  across  one  of  the  pages  a 
quotation  from  Saphir,  wondering  why  schools  and 
universities  to-day,  whilst  seeking  out  and  studying 
every  book  of  ancient  and  modern  literature,  neglect 
the  one  book  incessantly  studied,  known  and  studied 
by  Christ  which,  Son  of  God  though  He  was,  He  found 
indispensable  on  His  human  side.” 

“Unquestionably  Frances  Ridley  Havergal  found  her 
Bible  indispensable.  It  is  annotated  and  scored  from 
cover  to  cover  with  hours  of  diligent  study  and  thinking 
of  her  marvellous  powers  of  sunshine.  .  .  .  Why  should 
not  they  (Havergal  girls)  find  in  the  Bible  a  like  sun¬ 
shine,  strength  and  power  for  good.”  In  conclusion,  as 
Miss  Knox  wrote:  “  It  is  worth  asking  how  far  the  School 
throughout  these  thirty  odd  years  has  kept  true  to  the 
original  intention  of  the  founders. 

(1)  It  has  never  swerved  from  its  Anglo-Canadian 
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tradition.  The  Staff  has  always  been,  and  still  is, 
recruited  impartially  from  leading  Canadian  and  English 
Universities. 

(2)  It  has  kept  true  to  its  Evangelical  tradition.  It 
has  proved, 

(a)  That  Scripture  lessons  can  be  given  in  so 
vitally  interesting  a  manner  that  girls  are 
not  only  willing  but  eager  to  take  them. 

( b )  That  time  apparently  lost  so  far  as  secular 
teaching  is  concerned  by  these  Scripture 
lessons  is  time  gained  in  the  general  efficiency 
and  spirit  of  the  work. 

(c)  Havergal  girls  are  confessedly  in  the  first 
rank  among  Matriculation  students,  and  the 
School  is  recognized  by  the  University  as  a 
first  grade  School  in  every  respect. 

(3)  It  has  taken  at  a  minimum  fee,  or  at  no  fee  at  all, 
the  daughters  of  missionaries  in  the  foreign  field;  of 
clergymen  from  the  far  Northwest  or  Northern  Canada; 
occasionally  adopted  girls  whose  parents  have  died,  or 
who  totally  lacked  means  to  educate  them. 

(4)  It  has  proved  its  worth  in  the  type  of  girls 
annually  sent  out  from  its  walls.  A  goodly  band  are 
in  the  Mission  Field;  others  are  playing  their  part  in 
medicine,  nursing,  law  and  business.  One  Honours 
Graduate  is  one  of  the  leading  Secretaries  of  the  Student 
Christian  Movement  in  England.  Another,  a  Gold 
Medalist,  took  the  lead  in  the  Women’s  Union  of  over 
a  thousand  students  in  the  university.  An  ever  increas¬ 
ing  number  are  passing  through  the  university  and  play¬ 
ing  a  good  part  there.  One  girl,  who  had  taken  an 
exceptionally  brilliant  course  in  the  United  States, 
refused  a  commercial  offer  of  Ten  Thousand  Dollars  a 
year  there,  preferring  an  educational  one  of  Three  Thous¬ 
and  Five  Hundred  Dollars  in  Canada.  She  justified 
her  action  on  the  ground  that  life  was  put  out  at  greater 
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interest  in  educational  work,  and  that  a  life  wherever 
possible  should  be  given  to  a  girl’s  own  country.” 

Most  important  of  all,  however,  is  the  School’s  work 
of  training  and  sending  out  girls  who  shall  be  good 
mothers  and  home-makers  in  this  time  of  unrest. 

“Meantime,  the  influence  of  the  School  spread  beyond 
its  own  immediate  borders.  Nine  of  the  chief  private 
schools  in  Canada  are,  at  the  present  moment,  in  the 
hands  of  former  Havergal  teachers,  as  Principals  and 
Vice-Principals.  Like  Havergal,  these  schools  are  run 
on  definite  Protestant  lines,  and  are  giving  definite 
religious  teaching.” 

Havergal  now  consists  of  the  two  buildings — the 
Main  School,  354  Jarvis  Street,  and  the  first  wing  of 
the  New  School,  Lawrence  Park  West,  containing  the 
beautiful  library,  the  Old  Girls’  and  the  School’s  Mem¬ 
orial  to  Miss  Knox,  together  with  accommodation  for 
thirty-eight  boarders  and  two  hundred  Day  Girls.  It  is 
the  hope  of  the  Board  of  Governors  that  at  no  long  space 
of  time  we  may  be  enabled  to  press  forward  with  the 
completion  of  the  new  building,  and  the  concentration, 
therefore,  of  all  the  Schools  in  one  place. 

Perhaps  the  answer  to  the  question  of  the  Schools 
having  justified  itself  exists  in  a  letter  recently  received 
from  an  Old  Girl:  “The  ideals  of  Havergal  in  work,  play, 
love  and  worship  are  such  as  sink  deeply  and  indelibly 
into  one’s  heart  to  stay  there  throughout  her  whole  life, 
I  do  believe  truly.  I  know  that  they  never  leave  mine.” 

Havergal  College  has  steadily  grown  in  size  and 
importance,  until  to-day  it  is  recognized  as  one  of 
Canada’s  foremost  educational  institutions.  The  high 
aims  of  its  founders  to  provide  a  sound  Christian  educa¬ 
tion,  combined  with  physical  and  mental  development 
of  girls  and  to  equip  them  to  play  a  useful  and  con¬ 
structive  part  in  the  world — have  been  maintained. 
Happy  are  the  memories  of  former  pupils  of  Havergal, 
and  proud  is  the  record  of  the  School’s  achievements. 
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The  following  constitute  the  present  members  of  the 
Board  of  Governors:  Hon.  Chairman,  N.  W.  Hoyles, 
Esq.,  K.C.,  LL.D.;  President  and  Chairman,  Rev. 
Prof.  W.  E.  Taylor,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  Vice-Chairman, 
G.  T.  Clarkson,  Esq.;  Hon.  and  Rev.  Canon  Cody, 
D.D.,  LL.D.;  Sir  John  Aird;  Rev.  Principal  O’Meara, 
LL.D.;  W.  R.  Smallpeice,  Esq.;  R.  Millichamp,  Esq.; 
Dr.  James  Caven;  L.  A.  Hamilton,  Esq.;  G.  B.  Woods, 
Esq.;  Secretary -Treasurer,  L.  V.  Wright,  Esq. 

The  Deaconess  House 

The  revival  of  the  order  of  Deaconesses  in  the  Church 
is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  times.  We  can 
trace  its  new  birth  in  modern  days  almost  directly  to 
Florence  Nightingale,  whose  work  in  the  Crimea  caught 
the  imagination  and  won  the  heart  of  the  British  people. 
She  was  an  instrument  in  God’s  hands  for  the  saving 
of  many  lives,  for  bringing  help  and  comfort  to  thousands 
more,  and  in  changing  the  methods  of  dealing  with  the 
and  wounded  in  war,  as  well  as  in  reforming  the 
whole  hospital  system  of  the  world. 

Florence  Nightingale  was  trained  at  Kaiserswerth, 
and  we  can  trace  the  revival  of  Deaconesses  directly  to 
Kaiserswerth.  This  wonderful  institution  was  founded 
in  faith  by  Fliedner,  who  was  born  in  1800  and  who 
became  the  pastor  of  a  Protestant  Church  in  Germany. 
The  governing  principle  of  Kaiserswerth  is  that  they  are 
“servants  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  servants  of  the  sick  and 
poor  for  Jesus’  sake  and  servants  to  each  other.” 

It  was  the  Rev.  William  Pennefather  and  his  devoted 
wife  who  seized  this  fruitful  idea  and  transplanted  it 
into  English  soil.  The  result  has  been  a  development  of 
work  along  many  different  lines  around  the  globe. 

The  office  is  entirely  Scriptural.  Phoebe  is  described 
by  St.  Paul  (Rom.  16:  1)  as  Oman  Diakonon  tes  ekklesias, 
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i.e.,  a  deaconess  of  the  Church,  a  unique  honour  for  no 
bishop,  no  presbyter,  no  deacon  is  called  so  by  name. 
Bishop  Lightfoot  summed  up  in  few  words  its  entire 
scripturalness:  “As  I  read  my  New  Testament  the 
female  diaconate  is  as  definite  an  institution  in  the 
apostolic  church  as  the  male  diaconate”  ( Primary 
Charge,  p.  33). 

In  the  early  Church  the  deaconess  had  an  important 
work  assigned  to  her.  Eusebius,  writing  of  the  early 
part  of  the  third  century,  says  that  there  were  about 
1,500  ministering  women  in  Rome.  St.  Chrysostom  had 
forty  deaconesses  attached  to  the  Mother  Church  at 
Constantinople. 

There  was  due  order  observed,  and  it  is  clear  that 
they  were  officially  set  apart  for  their  sacred  work. 
There  is  a  regular  service  for  deaconesses  along  the 
line  of  that  for  deacons  given  by  Goar  who,  in  the  17th 
century,  studied  and  collected  the  various  rites  of  the 
Eastern  Churches.  Dr.  Bright  held  that  it  was  pre¬ 
scribed  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  implied  by 
St.  Basil  and  practised  in  the  fifth  century.  The  Ponti¬ 
fical  of  Egbert  Archbishop  of  York,  in  the  eighth  century, 
contains  a  form  of  ordination;  and  the  Sacramentary  of 
Leofric,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  1050-72,  contains  a  prayer 
for  the  ordination  of  a  deaconess. 

The  Mother  Church  of  England,  in  the  Convocation 
of  Canterbury  in  1891,  laid  down  principles  which  have 
been  acted  upon  ever  since.  Convocation  declared 
formally  that  deaconesses,  according  to  the  best  authori¬ 
ties,  formed  an  order  of  ministry  in  the  Early  Church. 
It  was  resolved  that  a  deaconess  should  be  admitted  in 
solemn  form  by  the  Bishop  with  benediction  by  laying- 
on  of  hands.  Thirty  years  before  this,  Archbishop  Tait, 
when  Bishop  of  London,  set  apart  Catharine  Elizabeth 
Ferard,  the  Erst  deaconess  for  probably  some  five 
hundred  years. 
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The  General  Synod  of  the  Church  of  England  in 
Canada,  at  its  ninth  session,  “canonically  recognized” 
the  office  and  work  of  deaconesses.  Canon  xvii,  thus 
sets  forth  the  Church’s  attitude:  “Women  of  devout 
character  and  approved  fitness,  unmarried  or  widowed, 
may  be  set  apart  by  the  Bishop  of  any  diocese  for  the 
work  of  a  deaconess,  according  to  such  forms  as  shall 
be  authorized  by  the  House  of  Bishops,  and  no  woman 
shall  be  recognized  as  a  deaconess  until  she  has  been  so 
set  apart,  provided  always  that  a  deaconess  duly  set 
apart  in  another  branch  of  our  Communion  may  be 
recognized  and  licensed  by  any  Bishop  in  Canada.” 

This  Canon  did  not  precede,  but  followed  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  deaconess  work  in  the  Church  of  England  in 
Canada.  The  Church  quickly  recognized  the  value  of 
the  work,  and  readily  acknowledged  it,  giving  it  the 
fullest  recognition  and  providing  for  its  orderly  develop¬ 
ment  upon  the  lines  of  the  primitive  Church.  There 
were  individual  clergymen  and  laymen  who  advocated, 
with  more  or  less  publicity,  the  wisdom  and  indeed 
necessity  of  organizing  deaconess  work  for  Canada.  But 
it  was  the  Wycliffe  College  Alumni  Association  which 
took  the  practical  steps  for  its  establishment.  The 
Alumni  Association  of  Wycliffe  had  only  been  in  existence 
a  few  years  when  various  members  discussed  in  its 
councils  the  advisability  of  some  such  movement.  This 
was  crystallized  in  the  year  1891,  when  the  graduates 
of  Wycliffe  deliberately  founded  the  Church  of  England 
Deaconess  and  Missionary  Training  House. 

The  whole  question  came  up  in  the  Report  of  a 
Committee,  of  which  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Marsh  was  Con¬ 
vener.  The  Report  was  as  follows: 

To  the  members  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  Wycliffe  College: 

(1)  They  are  convinced  there  is  need  in  many  of  our  parishes 
of  women’s  work  which  can  be  done  most  efficiently  by  an  organized 
body  of  deaconesses,  Nursing  the  sick,  visiting  the  poor,  and 
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administering  to  their  wants,  material  and  spiritual,  are  only  some 
of  the  lines  of  usefulness  that  suggest  themselves. 

(2)  Your  committee  know  from  personal  experience  that  there 
are  many  ladies  who  are  willing  and  even  anxious  to  engage  in  such 
work.  Their  efforts  are  not  now  as  effective  as  they  would  be  if 
they  were  organized  in  a  body  and  under  systematic  direction. 

(3)  They  believe  that  a  small  beginning  could  be  made  at  once. 
They  suggest  that  a  committee  of  the  Association  be  appointed, 
and  that  this  committee  be  instructed  to  lay  the  matter  before 
the  College  Council  with  a  view  to  securing  their  co-operation, 
and  that  the  committee  be  authorized  to  take  such  steps  as  they 
may  think  desirable  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  this  report. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

C.  H.  Marsh,  Convener. 

On  the  motion  of  Rev.  C.  H.  Marsh,  seconded  by  the 
Rev.  W.  E.  Carroll,  the  report  was  adopted. 

The  Rev.  G.  M.  Wrong  moved,  seconded  by  the 
Rev.  Wm.  Burns,  that  the  Revs.  C.  C.  Owen,  G.  A. 
Kuhring,  T.  R.  O’Meara,  B.  Bryan,  W.  J.  Armitage, 
C.  J.  James,  C.  H.  Marsh,  and  the  mover,  be  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  carry  out  the  work  in  connection  with  the 
subject  of  this  report. 

The  Committee,  which  had  the  matter  in  hand,  faced 
as  their  greatest  problem  the  securing  of  an  efficient 
leader  to  take  the  position  of  Head  Deaconess  and  to 
initiate  the  movement.  It  was  thought  at  first  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  go  to  England  to  obtain  one 
qualified  for  so  important  a  position.  But  one  day  light 
broke  on  the  scene.  God  raised  up  one  of  strong  con¬ 
victions,  the  purest  motives  and  singular  devotion  of 
life  to  be  the  leader  in  the  work.  This  was  Miss  Sarah 
Wilson,  daughter  of  Sir  Daniel  Wilson,  long  distinguished 
in  the  educational  life  of  Canada,  formerly  president  of 
the  University  of  Toronto.  Miss  Wilson  was  a  Church 
woman  of  singular  gifts  of  character,  of  deeply  religious 
life  and  of  self-sacrificing  spirit.  Not  only  did  she  give 
herself  wholeheartedly  to  the  work,  proceeding  to 
England  to  take  a  course  of  training  in  the  Mildmay 
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Deaconess  House  in  London,  but  she  offered  her  beautiful 
home  on  St.  George  Street  for  use  as  the  Deaconess 
House. 

In  August,  1893,  the  House  was  opened  at  46  St. 
George  Street  under  the  leadership  of  Miss  Wilson, 
with  her  cousin  as  an  assistant.  The  students  received 
their  lectures  in  Theology  at  Wycliffe  College  and  their 
nursing  experience  at  Grace  Hospital.  Practical  Evan¬ 
gelistic  work  was  carried  on  in  connection  with  several 
of  the  city  churches,  St.  Philip’s  being  the  first  field  of 
work. 

It  would  be  of  interest  to  read  again  the  first  literature 
sent  out  by  the  Deaconess  House  in  explaining  its 
purpose  and  work.  The  following  is  the  main  part  of 
a  concise  leaflet  printed  for  widespread  distribution. 

Deaconess  Work  in  the  Church  of  England 

What  is  a  deaconess?  is  a  question  that  is  often  asked.  .  .  . 
We  answer  briefly:  She  is  a  lady  willing  to  devote  her  whole  time 
to  the  work  of  Christ  in  His  Church;  she  is  a  trained  worker; 
and  she  is  an  authorized  worker.  In  order  to  train  such  women  the 
following  committee  has  been  formed  in  connection  with  the  Church 
of  England  Training  House  for  Deaconesses,  46  St.  George  St., 
Toronto. 

Officers:  Hon.  President,  Right  Rev.  Arthur  Sweatman,  D.D., 
D.C.L.,  Bishop  of  Toronto;  President,  N.  W.  Hoyles,  M.A.,  Q.C., 
129  Lowther  Ave.;  Secretary,  Miss  A.  M.  Thacker,  646  Church  St. ; 
Treasurer,  Rev.  Gus.  Adolf  Kuhring,  Wycliffe  College;  Head 
Deaconess,  Miss  Wilson,  46  St.  George  St. 

Committee:  Lady  Gzowski,  Mrs.  Hoyles,  Mrs.  S.  H.  Blake, 
Mrs.  R.  Gilmour,  Miss  Gillespie,  Rev.  H.  G.  Baldwin,  M.A.,  Rev. 
G.  M.  Wrong,  B.A.,  Rev.  W.  J.  Armitage,  Rev.  Bernard  Bryan, 
Dr.  W.  W.  Baldwin,  Mr.  Beverley  Jones. 

Ladies  who  offer  for  the  work  will  receive  two  years’  training 
at  the  Deaconess  House.  Lectures  will  be  given  there  on  Bible 
study,  church  history,  the  Prayer  Book,  and  other  subjects  likely 
to  help  them  in  teaching  others. 

Practical  work  will  be  carried  on  under  the  supervision  of  the 
head  deaconess.  Several  parishes  have  been  offered  as  a  field  for 
this  work.  It  has  been  deemed  wisest  only  to  accept  of  one  to 
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begin  with,  though  it  is  hoped  they  will  soon  be  able  to  extend  the 
sphere  of  their  labours.  St.  Philip’s  parish  is  the  one  chosen  at 
present,  as  its  many  poor  streets  offered  a  capital  training  ground, 
where  mothers’  meetings,  sewing  schools,  etc.,  may  be  carried  on 
with  good  effect.  The  lectures  in  the  mornings  at  the  Deaconess 
House  will  be  free  to  all  who  wish  to  attend  them,  and  will  begin 
almost  immediately. 

Training  in  nursing  will  be  given  so  that  a  deaconess  may  be 
able  to  bandage  and  dress  a  wound,  and  tell  a  mother  what  to  do 
in  case  of  an  accident  where  no  doctor  is  at  hand,  or  where  the 
case  is  not  serious  enough  to  need  one.  The  true  vocation  of  a 
deaconess  is  to  try  to  lead  men  and  women  to  Christ,  and  for  His 
sake  to  help  them  in  all  possible  ways.  That  such  trained  workers, 
giving  up  their  whole  time,  will  be  an  invaluable  help  to  over¬ 
worked  clergymen,  in  town  and  country,  no  one  can  doubt.  The 
committee  also  hope  that  many  of  the  deaconesses  will  become 
missionaries,  both  in  the  Northwest,  where  such  able  helpers  are 
sadly  needed,  and  also  in  the  foreign  fields,  where  the  labourers  are 
so  few  and  the  field  so  large. 

They  commend  this  work  to  the  sympathy  of  their  many 
friends.  They  ask  them  to  help  in  finding  women  willing  to  come 
forward  for  this  noble  service;  they  ask  prayer  for  a  blessing  on 
this  work;  and  they  ask  money,  without  which  it  is  impossible  to 
carry  it  on. 

The  committee  have  begun  the  work  in  faith,  and  God  has  so 
far  supplied  each  need  as  it  arose,  and  to  His  help  and  support  they 
still  look  in  the  same  spirit  of  faith,  while  they  deem  it  right  to  tell 
God’s  people  and  commend  the  carrying  on  of  His  work  to  their 
sympathetic  aid. 

The  first  probationers  to  be  accepted  were  Miss 
Annie  Ray  and  Miss  M.  Darling,  both  of  whom  later 
reached  graduation  and  were  “set  apart”  as  deaconesses. 

The  first  graduates  of  the  House  to  be  admitted  to 
the  Order  of  Deaconesses  were  Miss  Ray,  just  mentioned 
(now  Mrs.  White,  the  wife  of  our  Bishop  in  Honan, 
China)  and  Miss  Lucy  Sandys  of  Chatham.  The  cere¬ 
mony,  which  was  described  in  the  press  as  “one  unique 
in  the  Diocese  of  Toronto,  if  not  in  the  whole  of  Canada,” 
took  place  in  Trinity  Church,  King  St.  East,  on  Decem¬ 
ber  26th,  1895.  There  were  present  the  Bishop  of 
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Toronto  (Dr.  Sweatman),  Rev.  Rural  Dean  Sweeny, 
D.D.,  Canon  Sanson,  who  preached  the  sermon,  Principal 
Sheraton,  Rev.  T.  R.  O’Meara,  and  Rev.  Gus  A. 
Kjuhring,  Chaplain  and  Secretary  to  the  House. 

In  April,  189-1,  Miss  Wilson,  because  of  ill  health, 
found  it  necessary  to  withdraw  from  the  active  work. 

A  temporary  abode  was  offered  the  probationers  by 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hoyles,  who  have  always  shown  the 
deepest  interest  in  the  Deaconess  Movement.  Later  a 
house  on  Church  Street  was  obtained  and  the  regular 
training  was  carried  on  under  Miss  Cross.  With  her 
leadership  the  work  increased  and  prospered,  reaching 
out  from  the  city  through  Western  Canada  to  the  far 
north  and  across  the  Pacific  to  Japan,  Dai  Nippon, 
the  Great  Britain  of  the  Orient. 

After  the  death  of  Miss  Cross  in  1903  Miss  Naftel 
undertook  the  work  with  good  success,  the  headquarters 
changing  twice,  first  to  a-rented  house  on  Isabella  Street, 
and  then  to  premises  of  its  own  at  179  Gerrard  Street 
East,  which  it  still  occupies. 

The  present  building  well  deserves  a  word. 

For  its  acquisition  we  are  in  the  debt  of  the  late 
S.  H.  Blake,  Esq.,  who  was  largely  responsible.  It  is 
situated  in  an  ideal  spot  for  such  an  institution.  Facing 
the  beautiful  Allan  Gardens  it  has  a  splendid  outlook 
and  a  healthful  position,  yet  it  stands  in  a  downtown 
residential  section  among  the  very  people  who  need 
most  the  service  of  the  deaconess. 

Three  times  it  has  been  enlarged  and  can  now 
accommodate  twenty-two  students  with  a  resident  staff 
of  four.  Through  the  kindness  of  many  generous  friends, 
particularly  Mrs.  R.  T.  Gooderham  and  the  late  S.  H. 
Blake,  Esq.,  a  large  new  wing  was  added  in  1912  at  a 
cost  of  $15,835.  The  wing  accommodates  eighteen 
students  each  having  a  bright  attractive  little  room  to 
herself,  prettily  furnished.  It  also  contains  a  large 
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dining  room,  kitchen  and  pantries,  all  light,  cheerful 
and  up-to-date. 

Changes  throughout  the  whole  building  have  been 
going  on  gradually,  making  the  House  increasingly  an 
effective  Training  and  Working  Centre. 

But  more  important  than  the  Plant  is  the  Leadership. 

In  November,  1907,  Miss  T.  A.  Connell,  a  trained 
worker  from  the  Mildmay  Deaconess  House  of  London, 
undertook  the  important  post  of  Head  Deaconess. 

All  who  know  the  Deaconess  House  know  the  splendid 
work  of  Miss  Connell.  Under  her  hand  and  leading 
there  has  been  marked  advance  every  year. 

One  of  the  first  things  noted  by  Miss  Connell  was  the 
need  of  a  training  ground  at  the  centre  where  the  students 
could  gain  experience  in  Social  Service  Work.  Practical 
work  in  various  city  parishes,  particularly  in  Trinity 
Church  East,  was  still  carried  on,  but  a  Dispensary  was 
opened  at  the  House  itself  and  also  Club  Work  and 
Mothers’  Meetings  begun  there.  These  are  now  under 
the  supervision  of  Miss  H.  M.  Emery  and  Miss  H.  N. 
Johnson.  The  latest  addition  is  a  Children’s  Library. 

Miss  Connell  also  adopted  again  the  plan  followed 
when  the  House  was  first  opened  but  for  some  time 
discontinued  of  lectures  in  Wycliffe  College.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  here  that  in  1922  the  women  students 
requested  that  they  be  marked  on  the  same  basis  as 
the  men  in  examinations,  which  the  Wycliffe  College 
authorities  granted,  and  that  the  students  of  the 
Deaconess  House  frequently  share  the  honour  list  with 
the  men  of  the  College  and  sometimes  head  the  list. 

In  1925  the  Social  Service  Work  had  grown  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  demanded  a  name  of  its  own.  After 
much  consideration  the  Board  designated  it  as  The 
Mildmay  Institute,  desiring  to  link  it  with  the  one  to 
whom  is  due  the  honour  of  bringing  it  into  being  and 
of  carrying  it  on  to  the  present  day,  Miss  T.  A.  Connell. 
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For  some  years  past  lectures  in  Social  Service  have 
been  included  in  the  course  of  training.  These  have 
been  taken  in  the  Department  of  Social  Service  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  in  such  subjects  as:  Psychology, 
Child  Welfare,  Social  Case  Work,  Case  Work  Methods, 
etc.  Physical  and  Voice  Culture  are  also  provided  for 
by  special  teachers.  In  1925  the  course  was  recon¬ 
sidered  and  reconstructed.  It  was  changed  from  two 
to  three  years  with  the  following  arrangement  of  lectures. 

OUTLINE  OF  COURSE  OF  STUDIES  PRESCRIBED  FOR 

GRADUATION 


Church  of  England  Deaconess  and  Missionary  Training 

House,  Toronto 

First  Year* 

Second  Year* 

Third  Year* 

A- 

Bible  Class  Work 

Bible  Class  Work 

House 

Criticism 

Criticism 

Studies 

/Outlines  of  Chris¬ 

English  Bible 

tian  Doctrine 

Christian  Evidences 

New  Testament 

(or  Christian 

B— 

Theology 

Ethics) 

Lectures 

Old  Testament  I 

Systematic  The¬ 

Old  Testament  III 

at  .  < 

English  Bible 

ology  I 

Church  History 

Wycliffe 

Liturgies  II 

Old  Testament  II 

III 

College 

Church  History  I 

Church  History  II 

Pastoral  Theology  Pastoral  Theology 

I 

III 

Pastoral  Theology 

l  II 

Social  Service 

Social  Service 

C— 

(1  Subject) 

(3  Subjects) 

Medical  Lectures 

Practical  H 

Home  Nursing 

First  Aid 

and  other 

Work 

Physical  Culture 

Physical  Culture 

Practical  Work 

Voice  Culture 

Voice  Culture 

*Note. — In  the  first  two  years  the  major  emphasis  is  given  to 
the  theoretical  side  of  the  training — one-third  of  the  time  is  devoted 
to  study  of  the  Bible,  one-third  to  Theology  and  Christian  Problems, 
and  one-third  to  Social  Service  Study.  In  the  third  year  the  major 
emphasis  is  given  to  the  practical  work. 
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But  the  most  important  aspect  of  the  life  of  any 
institution  is  the  fruit  which  it  bears.  The  work  of 
those  trained  at  the  Deaconess  House  has  been  indeed 
wide  in  its  reach.  When  the  call  came  to  face  hardship 
in  the  Canadian  North  West,  the  men  were  not  alone 
in  their  response.  Among  the  pioneer  women  in  this 
field  might  be  mentioned  Miss  E.  M.  Wilgress,  who 
spent  many  years  in  the  work  of  Indian  Schools.  Miss 
E.  M.  Trent  was  one  of  the  first  Canadian  women  to 
volunteer  for  Japan,  and  she  was  followed  by  a  band  of 
splendid  workers.  The  first  graduate  of  the  house  to 
go  to  China  was  the  wife  of  Bishop  White.  At  least 
eight  others  have  since  joined  the  Honan  Mission. 
Outstanding  among  the  group  of  those  who  have  worked 
in  India  was  Miss  E.  V.  Strickland.  The  South  American 
Continent  called  Miss  L.  Thomas,  while  Egypt  claimed 
Miss  C.  V.  Harris.  Our  deaconesses  are  also  working  on 
the  Prairies,  in  the  parish  work  of  cities  throughout 
Canada,  among  the  Jews,  in  Social  Service  work  and 
among  immigrants  of  various  nationalities. 

Friends  of  the  Deaconess  House  feel  not  only  happy 
and  proud  but  humbly  grateful  when  they  contemplate 
the  splendid  work  which  has  grown  from  very  small 
beginnings.  There  are  more  than  a  hundred  graduates 
who  claim  the  Deaconess  House  as  their  Alma  Mater, 
and  added  to  these  are  many  who  have  taken  special 
training  there. 

This  paragraph  from  a  House  Report  may  well  close 
our  survey:  “Above  all,  in  the  community  life  lived 
here,  we  seek  to  make  the  spirit  of  the  house  ‘Christ 
First,’  thus  seeking  to  send  forth  workers  whose  whole 
aim  is  to  advance  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  bring 
honour  to  His  cause.” 


THE  STAFF 


CHAPTER  XI 


WYCLIFFE  AND  ITS  FUTURE 
By  Principal  T.  R.  O’Meara 

THE  historical  sketch  of  the  life  and  work  of  Wycliffe 
College  during  the  past  fifty  years,  with  which 
the  preceding  chapters  deal,  affords  not  only  a 
reason  for  humble  thanksgiving  and  praise,  but  a  very 
real  challenge  as  to  the  years  of  privileged  service  which 
stretch  before  us  in  the  untrodden  path  of  the  future. 

The  foundations  have  been  laid  deep  and  strong  on 
the  eternal  truths  of  the  Word  of  God  and  in  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  confidence  and  esteem  of  our  Canadian  people 
by  those  splendid  men  and  women  who  have  gone  before 
us,  but  what  shall  be  the  superstructure  to  be  built 
thereon?  It  remains  for  us  of  this  generation  and  those 
who  shall  follow  to  make  reply,  not  only  in  promise  and 
profession,  but  in  the  efficiency  and  faithfulness  with 
which  our  part  of  the  work  and  theirs  shall  be  fulfilled. 

There  were  those  in  our  church  during  the  early 
years  who,  laying  perhaps  a  little  too  much  emphasis 
upon  the  official  and  authoritative  side  of  the  church’s 
organization,  thought  that  the  movement  would  be  of 
short  duration — “a  mere  flash  in  the  pan” — -as  they 
expressed  it  at  the  time,  and  that  in  a  few  years  it 
would  have  worn  itself  out  and  the  College  would  be  no 
more.  The  records  of  growth,  of  witness,  and  of  self- 
sacrificing  service  contained  in  the  foregoing  chapters 
prove  how  little  foundation  there  was  for  such  a  prophecy 
concerning  our  College  and  its  particular  contribution 
to  the  Church  of  England  in  Canada  and  her  mission 
fields  overseas. 
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But  the  past  has  gone.  We  are  now  in  the  midst  of 
a  new  day.  Many  things  have  changed.  Is  there  still 
a  need  for  the  College  to  continue?  What  of  the  future? 

To  answer  this  enquiry,  it  is  perhaps  well  that  we 
should  remind  ourselves  and  others  for  what  in  general 
terms  Wycliffe  College  has  stood  during  this  half  century 
and  then  decide  whether  these  things  are  worth  safe¬ 
guarding  for  the  future  and  passing  on  to  those  who  are  to 
follow  and  who  shall  help,  please  God,  in  making  this  fair 
country,  not  only  the  greatest  but  the  best  in  the  world. 

Some  of  the  things  for  which  Wycliffe  College  has 
stood  are  these: 

(1)  The  Bible  as  the  authoritative  and  inspired 
Word  of  God.  The  hope,  the  confidence  and  tjhe 
conviction  of  its  early  promoters  was  well  expressed 
in  the  words  adopted  as  its  motto,  Verbum  Domini 
Manet.  From  the  time  its  first  Principal  met  the 
handful  of  students  who  formed  the  first  class  in 
the  upper  room  of  St.  James’  School  House  till  the 
present  hour,  its  teaching  staff  have  always  wel¬ 
comed  and  encouraged  every  form  of  enquiry, 
given  due  regard  to  every  discovery  of  scholarship 
and  research,  boldly  faced  every  problem  presented 
by  modern  criticism,  but  the  teaching  has  always 
been  positive  and  constructive.  Our  aim  has  been 
to  strengthen  and  not  to  weaken  the  faith  of 
succeeding  generations  of  students  as  they  came 
forward  to  be  prepared  for  their  life  work  in  the 
Christian  ministry.  Amidst  all  the  great  truths 
won  back  at  the  Reformation,  surely  the  greatest 
was  not  the  falseness  of  the  Papal  claims,  but  the 
assured  supremacy  of  Holy  Scripture.  It  is  this 
strong,  clear,  biblical  character  of  the  teaching  of 
Wycliffe  which  has  inspired  confidence  and  called 
forth  the  generous  and  ever-increasing  support  of 
its  friends. 
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(2)  Wycliffe  College  has  stood  for  the  safe¬ 
guarding  and  proclamation  of  positive  Evangelical 
Truth.  Mere  negations  are  useless.  Correct 
doctrinal  standards  alone  are  unavailing.  There 
had  to  be  the  definite  presentation  of  the  great 
Evangelical  doctrines  contained  in  Holy  Scripture — 
the  Deity  of  our  Lord,  the  Atonement,  Justification 
by  Faith,  the  Immediate  Access  of  the  Soul  to 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Person  and  Work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  To  the  extent  to  which  our  men  have  lived 
and  preached  these  great  truths  they  have  been 
successful  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  and  the 
College  itself  has  been  honoured. 

(3)  Wycliffe  College  has  always  been  enthusi¬ 
astically  loyal  to  the  Church  of  England,  its  methods 
and  its  standards.  While  appreciating  the  good  in 
all  and  with  every,  effort  to  work  in  harmony  and 
helpful  co-operation  with  others,  we  have  felt 
that  in  our  Articles,  Creeds  and  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  we  not  only  approximate  most  closely  to 
the  primitive  teaching  and  usages  of  the  early 
church,  but  possess  and  are  making  use  of  the 
system,  when  rightly  and  wisely  interpreted,  most 
likely  to  reach,  hold  and  help  the  great  masses  of 
our  Canadian  people. 

(4)  At  the  very  outset  the  friends  and  supporters 
of  the  movement  adopted  as  their  basis  of  work  the 
old  C.M.S.  principle  of  “spiritual  men  for  spiritual 
Work.”  Men  are  God’s  method.  The  modern 
church  is  forever  looking  for  better  methods:  God 
is  looking  for  better  men.  The  Regius  Professor  of 
Divinity  in  Oxford  University,  is  quoted  recently 
as  having  said  that  Sophocles  being  freely  translated 
gave  it  as  his  belief  that  “a  theological  college  is 
no  good  unless  there  are  some  good  men  in  it.” 
The  writer  has  now  been  for  more  than  forty  of  the 
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fifty  years  of  its  past  history  directly  connected 
with  the  inner  and  detailed  working  and  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  College  and  it  is  his  firm  belief  that,  on 
no  occasion,  has  a  young  man  been  accepted  as  a 
stffd'ent  in  preparation  for  the  ministry  who  did 
not  give  good  reason  to  the  authorities  for  believing 
that  he  himself  was  a  real  believer  in  Jesus  Christ 
as  a  personal  Saviour  and  that  he  had  been  definitely 
called  to  the  Christian  ministry  as  his  life  work. 

(5)  Lastly,  Wycliffe  College  has  stood  for  the 
past  fifty  years  unhesitatingly  and  without  apology 
for  World  Evangelization  at  home  and  abroad.  It 
was  founded  by  men  and  women  who  belonged  to 
that  section  of  the  Church  of  England  which  has 
ever  been  fired  in  the  past  by  a  passionate  love  for 
the  bodies  and  souls  of  those  for  whom  Christ 
died.  “There  is  that  scattereth  and  yet  increaseth,” 
has  been  proved  by  the  experience  of  these  past 
years.  From  the  very  time  our  honoured  graduate, 
Dr.  J.  Cooper  Robinson,  went  out  as  the  first 
missionary  of  the  Canadian  Church  to  Japan  to  the 
present  hour,  there  never  have  been  wanting  men 
who  have  said,  “Here  am  I,  send  me,”  even  if  it 
had  to  be  to  the  most  difficult,  the  most  isolated 
and  the  most  dangerous  places  in  our  own  and 
other  lands.  Because  it  has  been  Catholic  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  because  it  has  been  unselfish, 
because  it  has  been  missionary-hearted,  God,  in  his 
great  love  and  mercy,  has  honoured  the  College 
and  made  it  great. 

What  has  been  accomplished  by  Wycliffe  College 
since  its  very  humble  and  unobtrusive  beginning,  half 
a  century  ago,  has  in  no  sense  been  the  result  of  any 
official  act  of  the  church  as  such.  Like  so  many  of  the 
greatest  movements  since  the  earliest  days,  it  had  its 
beginning  in  a  common  conviction  laid  upon  the  hearts 
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of  godly  men  and  women  who  thought  alike  about  the 
deeper  truths  of  our  faith  and  ever  since  that  time  it 
has  been  purely  voluntary  and  self-controlled  in  char¬ 
acter,  while  ever-increasingly  commanding  the  confidence 
and  appreciation  of  the  Bishops  and  Synods  of  our 
church. 

Nor  has  Wycliffe  been  contented  with  any  narrow 
or  circumscribed  objective.  It  has  not  been  Diocesan, 
or  Provincial,  or  even  National,  but  World-Wide  in  its 
outlook.  Its  graduates  are  numbered  now  among  the 
honoured  leaders  of  our  church  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  world. 

These  are  the  principles  upon  which  it  has  been  built. 
These  are  the  lines  upon  which  its  work  has  been 
developed.  Here,  we  believe,  lies  the  secret  of  any  real 
success  which  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  has  granted. 

If  we  look  out  upon  the  church  to-day  on  either  side 
of  the  Atlantic  or  in  the  great  Republic  to  the  South, 
if  we  stop,  even  briefly,  to  reflect  as  to  what  is  the 
greatest  need  of  the  unreached  nations  of  the  world 
looking  into  the  great  future  before  us,  there  can  be 
but  one  answer  to  our  present  enquiry.  It  is  true  such 
an  institution  carried  forward  on  the  same  principles, 
actuated  by  the  same  motives  and  enthusiastically 
loyal  to  the  same  truths  is  more  needed  to-day  than  at 
any  time  since  it  was  founded  fifty  years  ago. 

But  how  can  a  greater  and  better  work  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  future?  How  can  a  wider  sphere  of  interest 
be  secured?  How  can  we  make  sure  of  larger  and  more 
abiding  results  than  during  the  years  that  are  past? 
My  word  to  each  and  every  friend  of  Wycliffe  at  this 
great  time  in  its  history  is  this:  “Forgetting  those 
things  which  are  behind  and  reaching  forth  to  those 
things  which  are  before,  I  press  towards  the  mark  of 
the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus/’ 
The  College  in  the  days  to  come  must  rise  to  the  clear 
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ringing  call  from  its  own  history,  must  be  true  to  its 
foundation  principles,  must  prove  worthy  of  those 
whose  self-devotion  was  used  by  God  to  call  it  into 
being.  He  who  has  led  will  lead,  and  with  God  the  best 
and  brightest  days  are  always  ahead. 

As  we,  of  this  generation,  face  the  great  oppor¬ 
tunity  now  and  here  within  our  reach  and  the  glorious 
future  which  is  open  before  us,  it  is  surely  well  that  we 
should  have  clearly  in  mind  some  of  the  great  con¬ 
ditions  upon  which  continued  success  and  blessing  will 
be  ensured  for  the  time  to  come.  Among  others  may 
be  noted  the  following: 

1.  First  and  foremost,  the  life,  work  and  teaching 
of  Wycliffe  College  and  Wycliffe  men  must  continue 
to  be  built  upon  the  foundation  of  sound  doctrine, 
absolute  loyalty  to  the  Bible  and  to  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  Let  it  ever  be  remembered  that 
while  methods  of  carrying  on  God’s  work  may  have 
to  be  adjusted  from  time  to  time  and  the  terms  in  which 
we  speak  of  even  the  most  sacred  truths  change,  truth 
itself  remains  unalterable  in  the  passing  years.  These 
are  not  days  in  which  religious  differences  and  ecclesi¬ 
astical  controversies  are  at  all  popular.  They  do  not 
seem  to  appeal  to  the  ordinary  member  of  the  church. 
As  perhaps  never  in  the  past,  however,  the  hearts  of 
men  and  women  are  open  to  the  appeal  of  Jesus  Christ 
Himself.  For  some  reason  or  other,  there  are  many  in 
these  days  whom  it  is  impossible  for  the  organized  church 
to  reach  who  are  yet  keenly  anxious  to  know  of  Him  as 
Saviour  and  Friend. 

2.  The  scholarship  and  teaching  ability  of  the  College 
staff  must  be  of  the  highest  order  to  command  the 
attendance  of  the  best  type  of  student  and  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  the  church  at  large. 

3.  We  must  have  good  men.  The  future  students  in 
preparation  for  the  sacred  work  of  the  ministry  must  be 
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physically  sound,  manly  and  virile.  The  time  is  long 
past  when  the  weakling  of  the  family  can  be  set  aside 
for  the  work  of  the  church.  If  they  are  to  command 
the  confidence  of  our  people,  therefore,  the  young  men 
admitted  to  our  Theological  Colleges  must  be  sane,  of 
well-balanced  judgment  and  intellectually  keen.  There 
is  no  greater  need  of  the  church  to-day  for  its  ministry 
at  home  or  abroad  than  for  the  very  best  equipped  young 
manhood  of  our  country.  Our  students  must  be  educa¬ 
tionally  well  qualified.  Mere  piety  is  not  sufficient. 
The  ministry  is  not  only  “a  calling,”  but  a  learned 
profession.  Students  and  graduates  of  Wycliffe  have 
an  illustrious  example  of  this  consecrated  scholarship  in 
the  great  churchman  whose  name  our  college  proudly 
bears.  Dr.  H.  B.  Workman,  in  his  monumental  work, 
‘‘John  Wyclif,  a  study  of  the  English  Medieval  Church,” 
writes  of  Wycliffe  as  “The  foremost  schoolman  of  his 
age — ‘the  flower,’  as  his  enemies  owned,  ‘of  Oxford’ — 
at  a  time  when  the  decay  of  Paris  had  left  Oxford 
without  a  rival.  The  first  of  the  reformers  was,  according 
to  the  judgment  of  an  uncompromising  opponent,  ‘the 
most  eminent  doctor  of  theology  of  his  times,  in  phil¬ 
osophy  second  to  none,  in  the  training  of  the  schools 
without  a  rival  ’.” 

We  hope  for  the  time  when  practically  every  man 
receiving  our  Wycliffe  College  diploma  in  theology  will 
also  be  a  graduate  in  Arts.  With  this  object  in  mind 
it  should  even  now  be  quite  the  exception  when  a  man 
is  admitted  to  the  College  without  matriculation  standing 
or  its  equivalent.  Knowledge  of  business  and  the  world 
of  affairs  and  mature  age  and  experience  in  Christian 
work  will,  however,  always  have  to  be  taken  into  account 
in  coming  to  a  final  estimate  as  to  the  qualifications  of 
young  men  to  be  admitted  to  the  College.  Above  all 
else,  our  students  in  the  future  must  be  genuinely 
spiritually  minded  men :  not  only  believers,  but  definitely 
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and  fully  consecrated  to  the  Lord’s  work.  We  do  not 
expect  a  young  man,  upon  acceptance  as  a  student  of 
the  College,  to  be  a  Theologian.  That,  we  hope,  will 
follow.  But  we  do  expect  that  he  shall  have  his  feet 
on  the  Rock  of  Ages  and  that  he  shall  know  Christ  as  a 
personal  Saviour  and  the  Lord  of  his  life.  We  must 
have  men  in  the  ministry  of  to-day  who  have  an 
individual  faith  in  a  Person  and  not  merely  an  intellectual 
assent  to  a  Creed.  No  one  of  us  must  be  contented  to 
believe  merely  what  we  have  been  told.  We  must  all 
— staff,  students  and  graduates — -come  into  contact  and 
remain  in  fellowship  with  a  Divine  Person  if  we  are  to 
have  power  with  God  and  with  men.  My  own  experience 
leads  me  to  believe  that  what,  above  all  things,  the 
laity  expect  of  the  ministry  of  to-day  and  of  to-morrow 
is  that  they  should  be  men  of  God  and  bear  about  them 
the  hall  mark  of  a  likeness  to  Jesus  Christ  and  fellowship 
with  Him.  In  such  a  sacred  realm  there  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  pretence  and  camouflage. 

4.  If  Wycliffe  College  is  to  grow  in  public  confidence 
and  esteem,  those  sent  out  by  the  College  must  be 
known  increasingly  for  the  faithfulness  and  efficiency 
of  their  ministry.  The  emphasis  must  be  upon  quality 
rather  than  upon  quantity.  They  must  know  and  be 
ready  to  give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  them  and 
not  be  easily  moved  about  with  the  changing  winds  of 
modern  thought  and  present  day  vagaries  of  worship. 
Their  services  must  be  simple,  dignified  and  always 
bear  another  hall  mark,  that  of  reality.  Our  men  must 
be  hard  workers,  not  afraid  of  toil  in  the  Master’s 
vineyard,  faithful  pastors,  unwearying  visitors  and  good 
and  faithful  preachers  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ. 
During  his  first  visit  to  Canada  some  years  ago,  the 
present  Bishop  of  London,  in  addressing  a  clerical 
gathering  at  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario,  stated:  “If  the 
Church  of  England  is  to  retain  and  hold  her  place  among 
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the  many  present-day  competitors,  her  clergy  must  out- 
pray,  out-preach  and  out-work  the  ministers  of  the 
various  denominations  with  which  we  are  surrounded.” 

5.  Much  of  the  success  and  far-reaching  influence  of 
Wycliffe  College  in  the  past  has  been  due  to  the  dis¬ 
tinctively  missionary  character  of  its  work.  Its  mission¬ 
ary  spirit  has  ever  been  its  vital  breath.  In  the  future, 
every  student  should  be  known  as  a  man  willing  to  go 
wherever  God’s  call  may  lead  him  at  home  or  abroad. 
The  heathen  world  is  still  calling  for  help.  We  must 
answer  the  call.  Our  great  West,  this  new  Canada  of 
ours,  has  a  claim  not  to  be  ignored.  The  spirit  of 
every  Wycliffe  man  in  the  future  must  be  that  of  Jesus 
Christ  Himself,  Who  left  His  Father’s  home  in  glory 
and  came  down  to  “seek  and  save  that  which  was 
lost.” 

6.  The  equipment  of  the  College  must  be  of  the 
highest  and  of  the  best.  The  teaching  staff  must  be 
the  strongest  which  Evangelical  Anglicanism  can  provide 
from  any  part  of  the  world.  They  must  be  numerically 
sufficient  not  only  to  give  the  best  instruction  to  the 
students  in  the  class  room,  but  to  have  ample  time  to 
keep  in  close  personal  touch  with  them  and,  so  far  as 
possible,  with  the  graduate  body  as  well.  Much  more 
can  ofttimes  be  accomplished  by  a  friendly  visit  in  a 
student’s  room  in  the  evening,  a  walk  in  the  afternoon 
or  by  showing  some  attention  in  the  social  life  of  the 
home  than  in  the  more  formal  instruction  of  the  lecture 
room. 

We  must  have  more  adequate  and  up-to-date  library 
accommodation  and  many  more  good  books  for  our 
students  and  graduates  to  read.  It  is  most  earnestly 
to  be  hoped  that  the  day  will  not  be  far  distant  when 
the  long-looked-for  “Blake  Memorial  Library”  may 
become  an  accomplished  reality. 

Much  has  been  done  in  the  past  years  to  keep  our 
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buildings  in  good  repair  and  up-to-date,  but  there  ls 
sore  need  of  additional  and  more  modern  equipment 
for  the  business  offices  and  the  administration  branch 
of  the  work.  Tentative  plans  have  already  been  under 
consideration  with  this  much  to  be  desired  end  in  view, 
and  we  hope  that  before  long  we  may  be  in  a  position 
to  modernize  to  some  extent  the  ground  floor  so  as  to 
provide  more  adequate  accommodation  for  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  the  Executive  work  of  the  College. 

7.  If  we  and  those  of  kindred  institutions  are  to 
progress  and  be  at  our  best  in  the  years  to  come,  we 
must  aim  at  a  greater  spirit  of  Brotherliness  than  at 
times  has  seemed  to  exist  in  the  past.  There  have 
always  been,  and  there  will  always  continue  to  be,  in 
the  future  important  matters — vital  truths— upon  which 
we  differ  from  those  in  our  own  great  historic  church,  as 
well  as  the  members  of  other  communions,  but  our 
attitude  must  be  that  of  tolerance  and  Christian  love  in 
dealing  with  those  who  differ  from  us. 

The  days  are  surely  past  and,  please  God,  past  for¬ 
ever,  for  any  attempt  to  be  made  to  put  out  the  candle 
lighted  fifty  years  ago.  It  must  only  be  our  aim  now  to 
provoke  one  another  to  good  works.  “To  live  and  let 
live”  must  be  our  spirit.  To  co-operate  helpfully  with 
all  those  who  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  must  be  our 
effort.  It  is  the  character  of  our  work  which  tells,  the 
life  we  live  which  wins  and  not  the  claims  we  make  for 
ourselves  or  our  particular  position  in  the  Church  of 
God. 

It  has  been  the  proud  boast  of  Wycliffe  College  in 
the  past  that  it  has  had  to  an  extraordinary  degree  the 
support  of  the  laymen  and  the  godly  women  of  our 
church.  As  we  plan  for  the  future,  it  would  be  at  our 
peril  that  this  should  be  forgotten.  In  the  greater 
future  still  before  us  the  laity  of  our  church  must  surely 
continue  to  take  their  part.  It  must  be  at  the  same  time 
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our  object  and  our  effort  to  build  up  a  solid  body  of 
earnest,  well-informed  men  and  women  to  stand  behind 
the  College  and  help  forward  its  work.  There  must  be 
a  larger  number  of  homes  in  which  the  father  and  mother 
are  not  afraid  to  confess  Christ  as  Lord  and  Master 
before  their  children.  The  boys,  yes,  and  the  girls  too, 
must  be  consecrated  to  God’s  service,  even  though  it  be 
at  seemingly  heavy  cost.  The  ministry  and  other 
spheres  of  Christian  service  must  be  held  up  before  the 
young  people  as  the  highest,  the  happiest  and  the  most 
privileged  of  all  forms  of  service.  Our  Christian  business 
men  and  the  women,  who  are  the  best  and  safest  leaders 
in  social  life,  must  speak  well  of  the  ambassadorship  of 
Jesus  Christ  as  a  worthy  life  work  for  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  very  best  homes  in  our  land. 

The  College  has  been  splendidly  supported  with 
money  gifts  since  its  inception.  To  the  actual  knowledge 
of  the  writer,  it  has  never  in  forty  years  closed  its  books 
with  one  cent  of  debt,  and  possibly  this  may  be  true 
from  the  very  beginning.  But  the  financial  support  of 
Theological  Education  in  general,  and  of  Wycliffe 
College  in  particular,  has  to  be  even  more  generous  and 
ample  in  the  future  if  the  work  is  to  grow  in  efficiency. 
One  of  the  greatest  catastrophies  which  could  happen  to 
Wycliffe  College  in  the  years  before  us  would  be  for  its 
supporters  to  say  that  now  that  the  work  is  larger,  more 
fully  established  and  better  supported  they  may  safely 
withhold,  at  least  to  some  extent,  their  money  gifts. 
There  is  no  work  in  connection  with  our  church  which 
touches  more  points  of  efficiency  in  every  parish  and 
mission  in  the  land  than  that  of  the  Theological  College. 
Without  our  training  institutions  for  clergymen  and 
other  Christian  workers,  the  whole  work  of  the  church 
would  be  paralyzed.  They  must  be  taken  much  more 
seriously  into  account  by  those  of  her  members  who 
wish  her  well. 
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To  gain  the  best  for  the  future  our  graduates  also 
must  take  their  part.  The  life  and  work  of  each  must 
commend  his  Alma  Mater.  Their  teaching  and  preach¬ 
ing  must  be  clear,  definite  and  strong.  So  often  young 
men  come  to  us  as  students,  good-hearted  and  well- 
intentioned,  but  apparently  very  poorly  taught  in  the 
vital  things  of  our  common  faith.  The  question  is 
often  asked  of  our  own  and  other  colleges:  “Why  do 
you  not  send  us  better  men?”  I  think  I  may  answer 
for  others  in  a  similar  position  as  well  as  for  myself: 
“Why  do  you  not  send  us  better  material  from  your 
churches?  ”  There  should  be  no  more  efficient  recruiting 
officers  for  the  College  than  those  who  have  themselves 
been  there  prepared  for  their  life  work.  It  is  true  that 
God  must  “call,”  but  it  is  more  than  likely  that  He  will 
use  those  already  in  the  work  as  the  means  of  reaching 
others  with  His  voice.  There  can  be  no  greater  recom¬ 
mendation  to  a  boy  or  a  young  man  to  think  of  the 
ministry  than  to  be  brought  into  contact  with  the 
bright,  efficient  and  godly  personality  of  one  who  is 
already  serving  Christ  in  this  capacity.  It  has  been  a 
great  joy  to  note  in  the  past  how  many  sons  of  our 
graduates  have  decided  to  walk  in  their  father’s  foot¬ 
steps  and  also  to  know  what  a  large  proportion  of  our 
students  have  entered  the  College  because  of  the  direct 
influence  and  help  of  members  of  our  graduate  body. 

In  all  this  much  to  be  desired  development  and 
improvement  in  the  Wycliffe  of  the  future,  the  teaching 
staff  must  take  their  full  part  and  share  not  only  by 
the  courage  of  their  convictions,  the  clearness  of  their 
faith,  the  sanity  and  soundness  of  their  scholarship, 
the  winsomeness  of  their  personality  but  by  their 
willingness  to  help  and  their  utter  readiness  to  serve. 

But  what  is  the  greatest  thing  of  all?  What  lies 
under  and  behind  everything  else  in  the  outlook  of  the 
future?  The  need  of  prayer.  Wycliffe  College  itself 
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is  the  product  of  prayer.  Who  would  have  dreamed  fifty 
years  ago  of  a  work  like  this  and  of  the  nearly  four  hun¬ 
dred  splendid  men  who  have  served  and  are  serving 
the  church  all  over  the  world?  It  is  God’s  doing  and 
it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes.  The  power  behind  it  all 
has  been  the  miraculous  power  of  definite,  believing 
prayer.  It  is  more  needed  to-day  than  ever  before. 
A  Theological  College  in  these  days  is  the  citadel  upon 
which  the  bitterest  attacks  of  the  enemies  of  Christ 
are  centred.  Its  teachers  have  to  meet  problems  not 
even  dreamed  of  in  the  past.  Its  students  are  open  to 
all  kinds  of  temptation.  Its  needs,  temporal  and 
spiritual,  are  beyond  expression.  Its  opportunities  are 
golden  and  unprecedented.  “Brethren,  pray  for  us.” 
“The  effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous  man  availeth 
much.”  In  the  public  services  of  the  church,  at  the 
family  altar  and  in  secret  contact  with  our  Lord,  let 
us  pray  as  we  never  prayed  before  that  labourers  may 
be  raised  up  and  sent  forth  and  that  they  may  be  well 
and  truly  trained  for  their  life  work  at  Wycliffe  College 
in  the  future  as  in  the  past  years. 

Two  matters  have  been  laid  upon  the  heart  of  the 
writer  and  have  been  his  daily  effort  and  prayer  ever 
since  being  called  to  his  present  office.  The  first  is  that 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Who  is  the  Captain  of  our 
Salvation,  may  Himself  always  be  the  actual  Head  of 
the  College;  and  further,  that  Wycliffe  may  be  kept 
absolutely  faithful  and  loyal  to  Him  in  its  life  and 
teaching  until  He,  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church, 
Himself  returns  to  reign. 
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